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CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE —ORLANDO, 


Tuk foregoing dissertation will (it is hoped) appear to many a satis- 
factory illustration of the feelings and principles out of which the 
great Carloyingian Romance originated in the hands of its undiscovered 
author, and by which it was perpetuated for centuries, But, after all, 
it was a romance. In its origin, indeed, and at its bottom, it was a 
mystery ; and a thing not accepted or believed by the knowing, except 
according to interpretation. But in its outward and popular use it 
was a thing cultivated for amusement and pleasure, and to a consi- 
derable extent believed as fact. Therefore, whoever should seek to 
attach a political and religious signification to each person and scene 
ofthis wild and shifting drama, and construct a regular system of 
eypher and key, would expose himself to just derision and certain 
failure. 

‘There is yet, however, a character (forming in one sense a part af 
this romance, and in another, the whole of it) which can neither 4 
priori be supposed an idle and insignificant ingredient therein, nor will 
pon inspection appear such ; a character which must share the fate 
of the emperor Charles, the traitor Ganelone, and the houses of Ma- 
ganza and Chiaramonte. For it can never retain its simple personality, 
while the others are enlarged into moral meanings. It is that of Or- 
lando; and to him we must, with what brevity the subject: permits, 
address ourselves. 

He has two different natures and manners of being; the historical, 
and the romantic. In the former of these he is once commemorated 
by an historian, his contemporary, as Rotlandus, the Prefect of the 
British or Armoriean frontier. He is no otherwise mentioned, than 
as having been surprised and put to death by the mountaineers of the 
I’, renees, But no light is thrown upon his character and conduct, 
either on that oceasion, or during his previous life; except so far as 
the profound silence of Keinhart, and of all mankind besides, is op- 
poved to the supposition of any transcendent merits. This name Is 

Werwise spelt, in the various readings of the one sentenee wherein it 
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occurs, Plrodlandus, Hruodlandus, Hrollandus, Ruodlandus, and Rut- 
landus. ‘The softened and liqnetied form that stands third among 





ig these readings, when divested of its aspirate, gave the name Rolland 
.% Roland, which beeame vernacular in the northern langue romane. 
Ry In the southern, of which the Provencal was the most cultured dialect, 
Ps the form Rotlan held its ground. But this name was of no extreme 
< rarity among the *Iranks, as the following instances may suflice to 

shew : selected, as they are, from the times anterior to the established 
e popularity of Orlando's fame :— 


Rothlandust Comes . .. .. . .-. . Anno 776. 
Ruod! indis monacha . : : : R . , : : ; 8965. 


Ruodlandus puer .. elite 4k Se 4 = SR 
: Rotlandus Arelatensis episcopus x aie tw we 
. Rotlandus Vabrensis Abbas . . . . .. . . S70. 
Rotlandus Signifer  .. BY Mote Ae Se oe ea 
Rotlandus a Sancta Genovefa pire oe «to 
Rothlanus Abbas S. Germ. hinkisiod.. : oe: he 
Rotlandus a Sancto Amando . . . .) . he SCC «CW2d‘COG. 
Rotlandua monachus . . .. «es « »« « » 2007, 


Rolandus Farmenmsis . . « «ses « «© »« «© « « BOve. 


This furnishes a refutation of those who have erroneously imagined 
this name to be merely a romantic ee word of unknown nation and 
dialect, and the fair object of their twildest speculations. — For tl 
present, this suffices as to his iain: His parentage and con- 
nexions, of course, He hidden in utter Carman, Such is the historical 
category of this most obscure character; the syllables of whose name 
are all that remains to him. 


* Gr yp! jiander, in his treatise de Weichbildis, also quotes various instances of the 
same, or similar names, from German history. 

Ee t Concerning this person, to whom with many others a regal precept was ad 

Tt dressed in 776, see above, vol, xxii, p. 146, note. As the name must be the same, 
whether or not the persons be identical, this should be added to the various read- 
ines of that name. 

{ Davies in his British Mythology has hazarded the following sentence :— The 
fither of Sir Tristrem is here (viz. in the romance so entitled) called Rouland, whic! 
seems to be a mere French translation of h m7 British name Zallweh, and the Iris! 
Puileach, a rolling or overwhelming flood.’ 447. ‘Tal-lweh is the front or end ot 
the lake, from Ilweh, pl. Iyehau, an shicleie paste for altake. See Richards’s Dict. 

| ’ in dweh,and Tal-y-Uyehanu, ibid. Owen's gloss, tallweh, the state of being ore. is 
, quite in his stvle, but seems to make the surface, not the end, of the lake be it 
or front—-unreasonably, if we may judge trom that name of a place, Tal-y- x Hart 
Armstrong, O'Reilly, and the G: wlie Soci tv give tuil or tuile and tuilteach, a flood; 
hut not tuileach,which isan adjective of similitude , flood-like., Lhuyd gives dile and 
tutl for Trish, lyvv for Cornish, and dilus for Armorican. Rostrenen the Armori 
. gives diluich and deluch. All these words (for tuil-teach is a compound, meaning 4 
Hooded habitation) are open to some suspicion of coming from diluvium. rh 
meanest philologist may see their want of connexion with the Welsh com poun di tal- 


' Iweh. But, after all, what immense absurdity it is, to s: iy that the participle roula 
: 1 


is a mere translation” of the noun flood, becaus Mout dia’ At that rate, rou/ 
islation of whee! and of bal/; and all the epithets in the Gradus will be 
SY HON VIMOUS with thei resy tive substantives It is almost a waste of reasoning to 
Wdd—-was Charlemagne’s warden of the marehecs, appointed to repel the incu 

Or Chie ritons, likely to be a Briton himself: Nor would such matter as this have 
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But the same person (if ¢ be the same, of which anon) becomes 
changed in his romance almost beyond recognition. The strained 
eye sight can searcely follow the growth of his expanding form, nor the 

ear, the distant echoes of his world- -pervading fame. He becomes, if 

there ever was one, a mystery and ; 1 wonder. Charles, though 
scarcely rivalled among the sons of ae was thrown into obscurity 
beside his superhuman might and excellence. 

His fame was far from being restricted to those regions in which it 
originated ; and was not even confined within the limits of Christendom. 


The towns of Saxony were remarkable for being adorned* with co- 


lossal figures professing to represent him. The Norse romancers 
adopted the legend of Orlando, his sword, and his horn, into the sagas 
of their ancient language, Wing Salimon (accordingt to their version ) 
slew king Bordant, and took from his neck the horn of Janemund, 
called Olivant. Jatmund afterwards fought with Salimon, and at 
one blow of his sword Dyrendal cleft through the bodies of Salimon 
and of his horse. Lastly Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, slew Jat- 
mund, and became master both of the sword and of the horn. The 
sepulture of Orlando and his treasures is variously spoken of, As no- 
body had thought anything about him for towards 800 years, it Is pro- 
bable that no! hody then knew where his bones were laid. Pulei would 


have it that he les in Aix la C hapelle. “Purpin styled him Earl of 


Mans and Lord of Blaye (the Brava of the Itali: ins), and saidt that 
he was buried with his sword and horn in the church of Saint Ro- 
manus at Blaye, of which he had been the founder ; but that the horn 
was soon afterwards removed to the church of St. Severinus at Bor- 
deaux. But the ‘y of Roquemadours in Querey pretend that his sword 
was removed to their church. 'T ey same sword, according to Gryphi- 
ander, was shewn at the Mscurial, at Roncevaux, and at Saint Denys. 
Nevertheless, when ‘Tournefort}] visited Prusa in) Asia Minor, they 
shewed him avery long sword, which the Turks preserved in a 
mosque near the city, and averred to be the sword of the Paladin 
Roland. Another traveller adds, that the generality of the people 
there looked upon Roland as a ‘Turk. Busbequius, in his Legatio** 
Turcica, gives some account of the savage shores of Mingrelia, the 
ancient Colehis of the Argonauts, which contains the following par- 
ticulars:-— After dinner the king goes a hunting with his guests, and 
then you may see the common people stretched here and there among 
the woods, under the shade of the highest trees, and spending their 
holidays in wine and dancing and songs. ‘They stretch their musical 
chords upon a long staff or plank, and strike them in measure with a 
little stick, to which sound they sing their mistresses and the praise of 


* Olaus Wormius Mon. Dan. p. 380. Henning Theatr. Geneal. iv. part 1, 
page J}, 

t Olaus Wormius, p. 382. 

t Turpin Hist. cap. 29; Turoldus st. 269. 

$ Duchesne Hist. Fro], p. 321. As Roquemadour is Rupes Amatoris, this 
legend is perhaps of date subsequent to the fable of Angelica. 
| Voyage au Levant,2, p. I88. Voyage into the Levant, 3, p. 309. 
€ Pierre Belon cit. Fr. Michel in index of ‘Furoldus, 
** Epistola iii, p. 124. Londini. 1660. 
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as brave men, among whom (if it be true, which is asserted) the hame of 
te: Rulandus is frequent. But how it was conveyed thither, unless it 
be crossed the sea with Godtrey of Bouillop, | cannot conjecture, Con- 
: cerning this Rulandus they tell many tales, more prodigious and ridi- 

ee culous than even our inventors of similar fables.”’ 
Roland, Rotlan, or Orlando, was the son of Milon de Angleris or 
‘ di Anglante, who was the son of Bernardo di Chiaramonte, and the 
hrother of Pope Leo. His mother was Bertha, sister of Charlemagne. 
: After the death of Milon, the princess Bertha contracted a second 
‘ marriage with Ganelone Count of Maganza, who thus became the 
brother-in-law-of Charles, and the step-father of Orlando. Charle- 
: magne’s only sister was Gisela, who never married, and ended her 
: days in religion; and it is evident that Milon and Bertha are mere 
offspring of the brain. Ifwe be agreed in opinion, that the Charles 
, and the Ganelone of this fable signify not individual men, but oppos- 
% ing systems and rival dynasties ; and that Roncesvalles, swelled trom 
wee a vile skirmish into the magnitude of an Arbela or a Zama, was 1 
| longer an event of history, but the symbol ofan empire's ruin; we ean 
never believe, that Orlando of Chiaramonte, thus intricately linked 
with them and Leo, the nephew of the Hmperour and the nephew of 


ne the Pope, was nothing more than an officer waylaid and murdered on 
his road from Pampeluna to San Juan Piede Puerto. Phe analogou 
ideality of that hero must unavoidably follow. 

Orlando Was, by inheritance, Count of Anglante and Marquis of 
Brava; and by appointment of the Pope, he® was the Standard-bearer 
and Champion of the chureh, and the Senator of Rome. Tle was 
himself the greatest beyond comparison of the Clermontese, or party 
of the church; and his brother-in-law the Marquis Olivert was the 
| only great man among the Mongranese, or party of the French empire. 
Bhi lle was either betrothed to Alda of Monegrana, the sister of Oliver: o 
i actually marricd to her, but living with her in virginity, “The niy thie 

venealogies give him neither son nor daughter, brother mor sister. 


Nags. 


The theologian and the saint are remarkably combined with the 
heroin Roland, which led the chronicler? of St. Denys to derive th: 
rhiadhie’ Rollans from te roles CSCTIZ et pleins de science.” because he =lile 
passed all others i wisdom. | "Parpin introduces him disputing 
Inost intricate points of divinity with the Saracen giant Ferracut 
and styles him Rolandus Christi Martyr and beatus Rolandus Martyr. 
Phe Roman Calendars have even a Rolandi dies festus. wich 


‘ . egh era Senatore 
kK Campion de la Romana Chiesa.—Orl. Inam. ii. 9. st. 47. 


Dal pastore della Santa Chiesa fu fatto Gontaloniere della Chie sa, @ Campion ( 


tutta la Cristiani i, c Senatore di Rom \. : :; ivlo lo chi lhe poseha il CGontalont 


det Cristiant, Reali dt Francia eap. ult. 
f f OF this name, which means ef er bdonging to an olire-tree, V knew vo insta 
af earlier than the romance, and not in probability derived from it, There was O11 
tf barl of Careassonne in 870, and Oliba ishop of Angouleme in S92, 0 No doult 
, but Charles TL. was called Roly in’ no allusion to the vocative of his name Carel. 
but to the apposite adage, ‘a Roland for vour Oliver.” l am not aware of t! 
f Parl irk h Vitige by ct) previously mM ide hy anvbody. 
} Garand Chron i>. Ve cap S, 
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some of them’ place on the [6th of June, and others cn the 9th of 
ty ust. But there never appears to have been any observance. — In 

elnamorato of Boiardo he lectures Agrican King of ‘Tartary upon 
_ ology, and after mortally wounding, baptizes him. In the Morg: ante 
Maggiore he both converts and baptizes the giant so named, and the 


pagan Spinellone, whose visions he interprets with an abundance of 
divinity. This death, as adorned by the pen of Pulei, is that of an 
holy eontessor. Tle marches to his last combat, saying: “ for my 
part, Ego to the sacrifice like a meek lainb, or like Isaae, although | 
see that the knife is already bare ;” and no doubt his fatal refusal to 
blow the rescue, an incident evidently belonging to the lost original 
— romance, Was introduced to give a character of voluntariness to 
his death, Tn his last moments he was ministered unto by angels. Ga- 
brie] praee him with his viaticum ; and Raphael with other angels 
conveyed him to paradise, 


Dovet anima giusta e benedetta 
Ne la gloria de’ martiri s‘aspetta. 


lin Orlando the preternatural appears otherwise, than it does in the 
other persons of the drama; that is to say, it appears not merely in 
the adventures he meets with, but in him. Ele was gifted with tnval- 
verability, and no weapon could penetrate his flesh, 


Vaint is, who strikes at Roland; for His grace, 
From whom the motions of starr’d heaven begin, 
Hath given him an imperforable skin. 


Consequently his death, when its determined hour had) arrive dy ow 
ascribed to the inward rupture of his blood-vessels, by blowing his 
tardy blast upon the horn Olifant. Lis powers upon the horn far 
transcended all limits of mature, for his blast was heard to resound 
thirty leva etes OF Seve uty-five itles off, 


Rolans§ ad mis Volifan asa buche . 
Giranz trantis liwes Voirent al respundre. 


He owas miraculously armed with the irresistible sword Durinda or 
Dorindana, with whieh he could cleave solid rocks. 


Some) say th’ Archangel Michael bound the sword 
Bright Durindana to Orlando’s thigh, 

And dubb’d him knight, and champion of the Lord 
His faith to fend from who that faith deny ; 


* Gryphiander de Weichbildis, p. 37. 
T Morg. xxv. 100, 
+ Ariosto O. F. xli. 76. 83. 04. Dolce xvi. 2S. Berni. xvi. 1%, perche il Scnatore 
cra tatato, Taglar la carne sua non © concesso- 

Puroldus st. 131. I have a fresh observation to add, as regards the date of this 
uthor. In his stanza 182 he calls a bear Brohun, icc. Bruin. But the romance of 
Remlart Fox first appre: ared in the French language (if not absolutely for the first 
time) from the pen of Pierre de Saint Cloud, soon after a.p. 00, And those whe 

some of the proper names init were used in sirventes older than that romanec, 
donot quote them carlier than a late portion of the 12th century. See Roscoe 
Preface to Reineke Fuchs, ‘p. 7. But should not those names 1 ither throw doubt 
hyo the date of the sirventes in question ? 
) Pulei, vav. LOE, 
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Although in strains more sweet than honey pour’d, 
"Twas George and fairy Morgan, some reply. 








‘That sword was the counterpart of the sword Caledvwich (called by 
the French and English, why or whence I cannot imagine, Kscalibar) 


Be in the other great and mysterious romance, Arthur, dying at Camlan, 
f 4 after the treason of Modred, caused it to be flung into the w: ater; 

| eo however, it sank not there, but was three times seen flourishing in the 
Te air, witha hand grasping it, and so vanished from the sight of man. 
a Qn the other hand, this tradition is preserved to us, ‘The soul of 


Orlando departed from him visibly, in the form of a white dove. But 
it reanimated him, by flying into. ‘ts mouth again, in order that le 


might deliver up Durindana into the hands of C harlemagne. Having 
received it, 


Charles on the evening of the dolorous fight 
Into the deep flung glorious Durindane ; 
Yet still above the waters gleaming bright 
“Twas seen, nor had they wash'd its bloody stain ; 
4 But, if approach’d by grasp ot living wight, 
| It vanish’d into vacant air again. 


The admirers of Homer have observed, how that great poet inci- 
dentally contrived to convert his epos of the death of Hector into an 
Ilias, or poem of the fall of ‘Troy. All were agreed, that the fates of 
lion were bound up in some pledge or talisman, if not in several. 
But Homer's palladium was Hector himself, oloc yap épvero "Dwi 
*Exrwp. ‘The same idea breathes through the Carlovingian Romance. 
Orlando was the staff and prop of the Franco-Roman empire ; anid 
the enemies of the latter turned all their arts and malice against him 


) especially, The Count Guenelun repeatedly declared* to Marsirius, 

tl that Charlemagne was irresistible while his nephew lived, “ tant cum 

Te Vivet ses nies,” and placed all hopes of success against him in Roland's 

1 death, O8 that empire which his lite upheld, his arm had also been 

1 the creator. Tle boasted, that he had conquered} with his sword 

1} Durindana all the lands that the erey beard Charles possessed ; and 

Charles in Ins lamentation? exclaimed, * Dead is my nephew who 

caused me to conquer so much, and now will the Saxons rebell against 

me, Hungarians, Bulgarians, and so many divers nations, Romans, 

Apulians, and the men of Palermo, and those of Africa, and those of 

4 Calitern.” He wi “—— moral and essential object of those treason- 
: 


which, legally considered, were committed against Charles. 

It is true, though it nay surprise some, that the Roland of the re 
mance does not appear to be the Rotlandus of history. “Purping said, 
13 “alius tamen Rolandus fuit, quo nobis nune ; sige est.” “These 
words, taken by themselves, admit (as was before observed), of an ap- 
| heation either to Rollo himse If, or his oy ppune rit the Signife 'r. But, pot 
comparing this with precisely similar passages of the same chapter, 
my persuasion is, that Turpin here actually points to the Rotlandus ol 


i 

| 
| 

t 


T Keimhart, and distinguishes him from the martyr of his own fable. Tn 
4 
; ° Puroldus st. 40, 41. t Tbid. st. 168, t Ibid. st. 206, 
} S Turpin, « ? 2, See above, p. Lt, and note. 
' 
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like manner he names Arastaguus, as king of Britannia, that is* of 
Kugland ; adius damen rex tempore ipsius in Britannia erat, de quo 
mentio nune ad plenum non fit. Thirdly again, where he gives the 
fable of Isugeler of Aquitaine, he says, tempore istius Mnglerii eraé 
alius Comes in Aquitania, scilicet in urbe Pictavorum, de quo non est 
mods loquendum. ‘These passages are strictly parallel, in words as 
wellas in sense. ‘They go to prove, that the unmentioned adius is 
always a cotemporary of the commemorated hero; and is (in fact) the 
real man, as distinguished from the fictitious one. They are but so 
many tributes, which the caution of the writer felt it expedient to pay 
to the notorieties of history. But why (it may be asked) such tribute, 
in the case of Rotlandus? Simply, because a man cannot be killed 
thirty-four years after his death, The Runtiavallis of Turpin is not the 
Pyre neean combat of Kginhart and of his Saxon versifier, It was as 
thoroughly well known as anything was in those ages—nor was igno- 
rance of historical annals their main deticiency—that Charles invaded 
Navarre and Arragon in or about the year 779. But ‘Turpin’s mar- 
tyrdom of Rolandus was in the closing months of Charlemagne’s 
reign; and either just so, or in the like spirit, all his followers wrote. 
Some historians, who received for truth the ‘Turpin of Pope Calixtus, 
did not even pretend to treat his story and Lginhart’s as relating to 
the same events. The Grands} Croniques de France at A.b. 778 give 
an account of the Gascon outrage, which is quite historical, mentioning 
no other enemy but the Gascon mountaineers, aud is borrowed from 
Kvinhart; but which discreetly suppresses the name of Rollans, and 
all other names of persons slain. But afterwards, at an unspecified 
date, but subsequent to 810, they give us} ‘Turpin’s whole story of the 
expedition against the Saracen Agoul anz or Aigolante, and the tragedy 
of Rollans and the paladins AY ‘cording to him and other romancers ; 
duly omitting all mention of the Gascon mountaineers. ‘Therefore it is 
matter of absolute certainty, that their compiler must have regarde d 
the Prefeet Rothandus, who fell in the affair of * the Pyrenwan fore st,’ 
asan *alius Rolandiva 2’ and omitted his unimportant name to avoid 
puzzling his readers with two. 

Another argument leads us to the same conclusion. Hf Turpin had 
meant that Rotlandus whom the Gaseons killed, he would surely have 
taken him as he found him, coupled with the two Palatini, Meyihart 
Provost of the Royal Table, and Anselm Count of the Palace. But 
of those two he has no meution. Nor was it because his enumeration 
of names was anywise fettered by the number of the twelve peers. 
lor he knew nothing of any twe ve peers; and, when he wrote, the 
leading actors in the drama were thirty-three. | But he had nothing to 
do with E gvihart and Anselm, because he had nothing to do with the 
affair in which they fell, or with their Rotlandus. 

Rotland, whom E vinhart named last, was indeed the least of those 
three whom he did name. ‘The Praepositus Regia Mens, who 1 


* For Britt: iny is subsequently disposed of, under the names of Solomon and ITvel, 
¢ Livre i. cap. vi. 
t Z. iv. cap. i. ets. ZL. v. 
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placed foremost, is the Senescallus* of Hincmar or Dapiter of subse- 
quent authors, and is properly put first ; Anselm, Count of the Palace, 
properly ranks second ; and the Prefect of the Armoric Frontiers came 
third in rank, and was no Palatine at all. Yet the mention of these 
two dignified personages does not oecur in the Romances, — It is indeed 
in Pulei’ s, but is not of it. That author (it has been intimated) intro- 
duces persons aliene to the Carlovingian epos—ex. gr., the Gascon 
mountainee rs, avowedly borrowing them from real history. So, in his 
25th and 26th Cantos, “he introduces a slight mention of Anselmo and 
“zibardo in their strictly historical place, viz. at Roncesvalles. [am 
not aware that previous or succeeding poets bestowed any notice upon 
them. Now this is very wonderful. It is moral evidence, that the 
Romance was treating of some “alius Rolandus” than Kginhart’s. 
Huw else could these three natural inseparables, united in fame and 
fate—three, the poetical, the mystical, the favourite number—become 
thus divided; and two rejected, and one chosen, by the Muses ? Con. 
sider this little apologue, framed in illustration of the case before us. 
One Kginhart, a humble gardener, sowed three beans in his garden, of 
which the two largest se -arcely grew, and bore neither flowers nor 
pods; but the third sprung up and flourishe d, and grew, and still grew 
on, till its branches had overspread the kingdoms of the earth, and 
cast their playful and flickering shadows from Anatolia and Colchis to 
the shores of Thule, ‘That could not be, if all the three were of the 
same kind, ‘This remark would lose its force, if the Prefect had 
merely been magnified capriciously in comparison of the two Palatines, 
the latter still holding such honourable though inferior place as is given 
to an Oger or an Astolfo. But it applies irresistibly to their absolute 
rejection. ‘The famous Orlando was no Prefect of the Borders of 
Brittany. It is worthy of notice that, although that office was honour- 
able, and offered a pe culiarly favourable groundwork for romantic in- 
cidents, as well warlike, as arising out of the Breton mythologies . 
Arthur and Merlin, it was never ascribed to him = by his bards « 
fabulists, Of the four only things which can be noted in Roth: a 
his name, his office, the generation he flourished in, and his death, our 
hero retains but two (at most), viz., name and death. As the ideal and 
dynastic Roncesvalles was to the real, so was Orlando to the Prefect 
Rotland. 

He is a being closely allied to the ideal Charles, Viewed one way, 
he seems to represent the same interests, and to be thwarted and 
ruined by the same enemies. But Orlando is the Franco-Romau 
Impire, viewed in its pure essencet and gud Roman, without reference 
to the mass of barbarian French and Germans, w hose rivality was 
embodied in Mongrana and Maganza; viewed in its formal, without 
regard to its material. lis office of Senator of Rome and Standard- 


* De Ordinibus : a atil, c, 33, p. 213. Favyn, des Officers de la Couronne, 

143. ; 

i. In this way we may “py rehend the romantic Charles to have still lingered rie 
earth in the Caroline dings, Charles the Sir nple, Louis @Outremer, &Ac., thoug 


Orlando was er ntirely Pay away. See the remark on Turoldus in vol, xxii, 
p. OO, Ine 3. 
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Bearer of the Church is just the Patriciate of Rome,* which the Carlo- 
vingians held by token and delivery of the standard of the Chureh, 
until it merged in Charlemagne’s crown — and which was an 
office purely Roman, an advocac y of Saint Peter's church universal, 
analogous to the advocacies of inferior churches, and specially to that 
of Saint Dennis of France by the bearers of the oritlamme. ‘Therefore 
in the ideal Roland all is sound and effective, faithful, heroic, and re- 
ligious. But in the Charles, much is otherwise. For his character is 
so drawn, as to exhibit the empire ruined by the feebleness and un- 
grateful favouritism of its government ; and in some scenes (especially 
of the Morgante) we may almost pronounce Charles to be in league w ith 
Maganza against his own nephew and the knights of Chiaramonte. 
Those men, who are the types of Ghibellinism, seek Orlando’s ruin 
with their whole heart, and on his own account; but Charles’s on his 
account, and from hatred of him. The matter of the renewed Western 
Kimpire was a great barbarian kingdom, selected by the Church for 
imperial honours, merely because it was the strongest friendly power 
then existing in the West. But that was, like all other matter, but a 
mulish and brute recipient of the higher principle infused into it. By 
its German faction, the novereal Ganelone, it was perverted into hostile 
matter. But the soul, the ideal, the formal, of the romantic Charlest 
is the romantic Roland. He is the animating genius of the Holy 
Roman Kmpire, and (in the language of the visions of Daniel) the 
augel of Rome, “the great prince which standeth for the children of 
her people,” and the Arielt of some of the rabbis. lor we shall be 
forced to consider him as a real Being, and not refer what was said of 
him to a mere nominalism, In all probability, the notion of his inter- 
ment in the church of Saint Romain at Blaye originally signified that 
lie himself was the Saint Romanus. 

The allegorical picture of the ill-fated and betrayed old monarch 1s 
drawn with much propriety and coolness of purpose ; indeed, with too 





* The Romans, in a revolt against Pope Innocent IT., re-established the Senate. 
This happened in 1143, very ‘shortly before the death of that prelate. But the 
Kkoman Senate, in its acts, di ited its restoration as of a.p. 1144, being the first year 
of Lucius II. See Baronius in anno. During the papacy of Eugene III., the 
Senate governed Rome under the famous Arnald of Brescia; who, by his superior 
celebrity has acquired the popular credit of reviving an assembly, of which the re- 
storation was really anterior to his occupation of Rome, But his was a more ex- 
tensive attempt to re-establish the Roman polity, and he is said by the poct Gunther, 





titulos urbis renovare vetustos, 
Patricivs recreare viros, priscosque Quirites, 
Nomine plebeio secernere nomen equestre, 
Jura tribunorum, sanctum reparare Senatum. 


With this bold adventurer fell also the power of the Senate, but not so the name; 
which has continued unto this day in the person of one individual, who bears the 
honorary title of id Senatore. But although these circumstances suggested the title 
in question to Orlando’s poets, in preference to the older one of Patrici: in, they in no 
Way atlect or touch the matter of my remark. 

t Something of identity between ‘them is hinted, in each of them being the Son of 
Bertha » and something of their difference, in Charles being son of the mis-shapen 
Bertha with the Big Foot. 


t Vide Gul. Postel de Etruriw Originibus, p. 36. 
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much of judgment to please the taste. or the inglorious and almost 
imbecile character of a dupe, which the true sense required, actually 
disgusts us in the prosopopewia. But in Orlando their subject (what- 
ever it be) seems almost too much for those who handle it, * fertur 
equis auriga,” and the burning wheels are scarce visible but for the 
sparks they shed, In lieu of a just allegory, that merely requires us 
to happen upon its key in order to see all its contents, we have a strange 
mystery, which we can neither quite miss nor fully apprehend. ‘The 
probable cause of this difference is the circumstance lately mentioned ; 
that Orlando was not merely a cypher placed by art, but a supposed 
reality cherished by superstition. 

This fable was not ecclesiastical in its origin. Its undiscovered 
sources lie hid among the trouveurs and jongleurs. And the reader 
must not be surprised to find in Orlando some of the notes of Antichrist, 
rather than of Christianity. ‘The meaning of Hruodlandus, Hrod- 
landus, Rutlandus, or Rotlandus, is apparently* red land. “ As the 
soil of this county (says Camden,+ of Rutlandshire) is in general red- 
dish, insomuch that it tinges the fleeces of a reddish hue, and the 
Saxon word for red was roet and rud, may we not suppose it called 
Rutland, quasi Red Land?” He adds that Rutland Castle in Wales 
is situate on a red shore. The same author mentions Rodway or 
(in Domesday-book) Rotelei, in the Vale of Red-Horse, as called 
“from the red soil hereabouts.”’ At all events, his name was so 
understood. For Rolando has been changed into Orlando, to convey 
that very idea in the language of most unhallowed mystery. — It has 
no superior euphony to recommend it, and its metrical value is about 
the same. As well might the name of Rinaldo have been turned into 
Irnaldo, or that of Carlo into Larco.t But roé dand, red earth, when turned 
into or dand, golden earth, became a sacred enigma. ‘The name Adam 
has been supposed (from as loug ago as Josephus) to imply red earth ; 
such having been the matter out of which he was moulded. Some 
philosophers conceited that there was an essential aflinity between 
gold, aud that primitive clay of the Creator, Hlence golden earth, 
earth of Ophir, and earth of Adam, were all as one in the strange 
laboratories of the life mystical. 

* Reod, rude,rede, Angl.-Sax. Ruddy, Red, Engl. Rud, Scoteh. Roth, High. D. 
Roed, Low D. Rod, Dan. and Swed. Raudr, rudi, Islandic. The gloss of 
Wachter in voe. Land, founded on the popular French spelling Ztoland, is not worthy 
of any attention. 

t Vol. ii. p. 825, ed. Gough, Wright in his Hist. of Rutlandshire, (p. 1, London, 
L684,) demies having perceived this peeuliarity, except in that part of the country 
which lies about Glaiston, Dut as the other solutions which he mentions (viz. that 
a certain Rut rede round the county in one day, or that Rotlandia is contracted from 
Rotunda-Landia, the round country) are ridiculous, the authority of Camden must 
be respected. 

t One similar instance does indeed occur to me. Pulci quotes, as the two main 
sources of his story, Turpin and Ormanno. By which he surely does not mean one 
of the noble Ormanni of Florence, for no such author is knewn. But he forms or- 
manno from romano (i.e. liber romanus, un roman), as he found Orlando formed 
from Rolando; and means that ‘Turpin and the romancers were his sources. Canto xxvil- 
79, and 1,5. Could any one succeed in discovering the passage of Leonard Aretine, 
which is alluded to in Canto 1, st. 3, this point would perhaps be ascertained ; but | 
have failed in my endeavours so to do. 
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This remark on the transposition, Orlando for Rolando, is not un- 
supported conjecture ; but hath its proper proof. lor when Or-lando 
chose to conceal himself from observation, and serve incognito as a 
gan in a heathen camp, he assumed the name of Brun-oro, which is 
literally brown or black gold ; gold disguising its lustre. 


Il messagicro Orlando ritrovava, 
Che si chiamava nel campo Brunoro.—Morg. vi. 60. 


And lest we should think light of this, the same poet introduces the 
Saracen giant Brunoro invading France and attacking the Abbey of 
the Abbot* Chiaramonte, at that very time when Orlando was serving 
among the infidels under the name of Brunoro, No sooner was the 
true gold disguised as brun-oro, than the real brun-oro appeared ; 
which clearly evinces a deep intention in the writer, though without 
imposing on us the duty of guessing out all his riddles.+ 

Orlando, previous to his death, confessed himself and received the 
communion. But the manner how, and the reason why, had their 
siynification. He planted the blood-dripping Durindana erect in the 
ground and embraced it, adapting his arms and body to the cruciform 


shape of the sword, and becoming as it were united to it. ‘Then he 


took up a portion of the adjacent earth, and ate it for the sacramental 


element, in obedience to this precept of the angel Gabriel— 


God's blessing if thou hope’st in heaven to hold, 
Take of the earth, who is thy mother old; 
Since Adam’s limbs were fashion’d out of clay, 
She will suffice thee for thine eucharist. 
Rinaldo§ after thee on earth shall stay 

To guard the sacred gonfanon of Christ. 


* See the force of this explained at large above, vol. xxiii., p. 513, 4. 

t Something similar may be traced in an episode of the Inamorato, of which this 
isthe substance. ‘The daughter of the King of the Distant Islands (in which were 
accumulated the greatest treasures of gold and silver the world contained ) was wooed 
by two suitors; Folderico, an aged man of great sagacity and guile, and Ordauro, a 
gallant youth. ‘To avoid the former (whom her father favoured) she tried the ex- 
periment of Atalanta; but, like her, was duped by the balls of glistering gold which 
the old man dropped, and lost the race and herself. He jealously shut up his bride 
in the tower of Altamura, where he kept his treasures. But her lover Ordauro 
mined a subterraneous gallery into the tower, by which he was enabled to enter, and 
possess himself of the living portion of his treasure, without detection, Auro, whence 
the adjective aureo, is gold in ancient Italian ; as for instance, in the name of the 
Ciel-d'auro at Pavia; and so the name Or-d’auro is the Gold of Gold. The word oro 
serves to illustrate the remark that Italian is, in many points, the rustic and verna- 
cular Latin of the remotest antiquity, which survived the ruin of the higher ranks of 
society. Orata piscis appellatur a colore auri, quod rustici orum dicebant. Pom- 
peius Festus in Voeabulo. In this legend, which combines the foot-race of Atalanta 
with the tower of Danie, the perfect and golden gold prevails (though secretly, and 
hot ostensibly) over the glistering gold of the mercenary lover, And have not these 
two some degree of analogy to those other two, Or-lando and Brun-oro ? Boiardo 
and Berni, Cantos xxi. and xxii. 

_¢ Turpin is silent as to this voluntary crucifixion of Roland, but introduces a cruci- 
fixion of Oliver. Oliverium ... in effigiem crucis extensum quatuor palis in terra 
xis... invenerunt, cap. XXVi. 

§ Morg. xxvii. 148, 9. Who Rinaldo is, and what he means as placed in these 

rumances, is almost the only important inquiry that seems to remain. 
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Here is no allusion to the case of necessity, and the want of lawful ele- 
ments. Such want might have been supplied by the interposition of 
Gabriel; as in xxiii. 45, 6, an angel brought food from heaven to 
Rinalde. Or, at any rate, the urgency of the time might have been 
alleged, as an excuse for e mploying earth, although it was the matter 

of the first Adam’s body, and as a reason for God's not imputing to the 
outward and visible sign so impure a sense. But Gabriel intimated 
that earth was an holy sacrament, because Adam's body was made of 
it—not Christ’s body, but ddam’s / Orlando, now no longer Brunoro, 
was commanded to eat the golden red earth, the Adam philosophicus 
or terra Adami, 

We may see in him the vestiges of something more than human. 
He was not only invulnerable ; but it was decreed, at the time when 
he was girt with Durindana, that no earthly power could prevail 
against him* beyond the third day. ‘The epitaph said to have been 
composed for him is of a nature to carry our thoughts upwards, and 
greatly perplex them. 


Charles bade them dig his grave in Aquisgrane, 
And sent him thither to be lowly laid ; 

Nor unto Saragossa turned again, 

Nor there the marks of doleful ruin made, 

Until such debt of honour, as the slain 

Can yet receive, was to his nephew paid ; 

And carved in Latin idiom on his tomb 

These words, One God, One Roland, and One Rome. 


One Rome spiritual, not imperial ; because it is coupled with one God. 
But if so, what is he who stands intermediate between God and the 
church visible ? 

His birth was after this sort. Bertha, sister of Charlemagne, took the 
Duke Milon to her bed, having dressed him in woman’s attire, and 
passed him off for her sister, Upon her becoming pregnant, they were 
married, and sentenced to banishment. Milon desired to enter Rome, 
but finding himself rejected and excommunicated by his brother, Pope 
Lco, he re paired to a town called Sutri with his wife, and there took 
up his lodging in a cavern. In it, Bertha brought forth Orlando ; 
and two strange circumstances charattecian this nativity. At the 
moment of its occurrence the cave was filled with a flood of radiance 
surpassing that of the sun, and became 


Di si chiaro splendor ingombro allorat 
Che il Sol via men riluce. 


And no sooner was he born, than he began to roll{ about, for which 
reason his parents named him Roulant or Rotolando, that is to say, the 
Rolling. What cave, but the too famous Specus or Spelaum Mithr: r, 
could produce a hero distinguished by revolving motion, and solar 
radiance ? ‘To that cave ther re is at least one undoubted allusion in the 
Krench romances. In that of Gyron le Courtois, it is said, that Sir 
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* Morg. xxv, 102, 3. L. Dolce xvi, 27. Vide Turpin, cap. 18. 
t Dolce ii. 58, 9, t Reali di Francia 5, ¢. 53. 
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Giyron’s grandfather, an abdicated sovereign of France, resides in a 
‘ave in which Phoebus and his lady love are lying dead, 

The first mention of the Cave of Mithras is by St. Justin Martyr,* 
who says, that the believers in Mithras thought he was born out of the 
rock itself, and initiated their members in a place which they called 
the Speleum. He also states them to have adopted that custom in re- 
ference to the cavern at Bethlehem, in which Joseph (like Milon) took 
shelter, and where the Holy Virgin (like Bertha) gave birth to her 
wondrous son. But as he adds that they borrowed that idea from a 
passage of Isaiah’st prophecies, we need not doubt that this portion of 
their ritual was more ancient than Joseph, and that any comparison 
of their cave with his, was merely one of their attempts to mimic and 
counterfeit Christianity. From them the Pagans seem first to have 
received the Jewish distribution of days into a hebdomad or week ; in 
which week the sabbath was set aside, and the Lord’s Day made its 
appearance as the Sun’s. ‘The following} inscription is relevant: In- 
victo Mithre Tiberius Claudius ‘Tib, I’. Thermodorus Speleum cum 
signis et... . caeterisque voti compos dedit. Paulinus of Nola men- 
tions the rite of Mithras in these severe lines,§ 

Quid quod et Invictum spelea sub atra recondunt, 
Quemque tegunt tenebris, audent hunc dicere Solem? 
Archelaus, Bishop of Mesopotamia,|| describes him (in the opinion of 
his votaries, not in his own) as Solem Mithram locorum mysticorum illu- 
minatorem, Within the recollection of Saint Jerome, the urban prefect 
Gracchus had destroyed the Specus Mithree, filled with “ portentous 
images.” The author of the life of Saint Athanasius mentions the de- 
struction of another of their erypts at Alexandria, by the Arian bishop 
George. According to Eustathius, commenting upon the Isle of Syria in 
the Odyssey, some said there was a cavern there, called the Speleum of 
the Sun, because it signified or represented the4| turnings of the Sun. 
The treatise of the anti-christian philosopher Porphyry upon the Cave 
of the Nymphs gives details, from the History of Mithras by Eubulus. 
“The Persians initiate the mystic by a mystification of the descent 
and reascending of souls ; and call the place the Speleum. Zoroaster, 
as Mubulus saith, first consecrated a natural cavern in the mountains 
of Persia that were near him, in honour of Mithras, the maker and 
father of all things; the cavern serving him for a similitude of the 
world, of which Mithras was the demiurge. Within the cave were 
arranged, at stated distances, things symbolical of the various ele- 
ments and** climates of the world. After this Zoroaster, the custom 





— 





* Dialog. cum Tryph. p. 296, 304. Paris, 1636. 
t Otros oixices iv nrg onnralw wirpas ioyueas. Isaiah xxxiii. v. 16, 
t Gruter, p. xxxiv, Montfaucon Suppl. ii. p. 113. 
§ Paulinus Poema Ult. p. 329, B. ed. Pisauri. 
|| Disputatio apud Zacagnum, p. 63. 
© In Od. xv. 403. This seems to intimate that the two relative Mithra, between 
whom the absolute Mithras is placed, and who have two torches, (whereof, in the 
more perfect representations of the rite, one is erect, and the other inverted,) are not, 
4s vulgarly interpreted, sunrise and sunset, but the tropics, 1.c. summer and winter, 
“* The word xAfua, again, points to the tropics, and not to morning and evening. 
De Antro Nymph, cap. vi. p. 7. 
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obtained among other people of imparting the rites, by means of antra 
and spe/@a, either natural or artificial.” ‘There is reason to suspect 
that the above narrative does not contain a word of truth, except as 
descriptive of the ritual of Mithras, and of the mode in which its 
adepts sought to father it upon the founder of the Mastern Magi. We 
know from good authority* that the Persian rite was a different one 
from that of the Speleeum ; and the symbolical representation of the 
latter, which was reproduced with so much of uniformity in every 
Mithréum, does not appear in the sculptures of Iran. The basso re. 
lievos, eexvi. No. 2, and cexvii. Nos. | and 3, Montfaucon 1, part 2, 
represent Mithras performing his sacrifice in subterranean caves; and 
the first and last appear to be lighted up by radiant solar heads. In 
eexvii. No. 1, the chariots of the sun and moon are driven through 
the upper world by their respective deities, above the roof of the ca- 
vern; thus shewing more clearly, that the sun of the infernal world 
is the god of that ritual. It is singular, that the speleeum of Orlando's 
portentous birth should have been assigned to the obscure and almost 
unknown town of Sutri; and the more so as the ancient writer of 
the Reali seems (from his mention of the French participle roudant) 
to have found that circumstance in French authors. 1 much ineline 
to believe that S, U, T, R, 1, is R, 1, ‘T, U, 8, as the cave of Sutri is 
the speleum of the Mithratic rite; but the readers must form their 
own estimate of the value of that suggestion, 

Since the doctrine taught in the Speleeum was that of © the descent 
and reascending of souls,” it may be interesting to hear how that 
doctrine was insinuated by the lips of Saint Rolandus Martyr, in the 
‘ultima orazione” or last discourse of that eminent divine. He was 
speaking of Marsirius, and reviling him for treachery and wickedness 
so great, that Ganelon and Judas Iscariot (as he said) seemed to him 
innocent in comparison, And he took that opportunity to suggest, 
that Marsirius would, after a series of metempsychoses, ultimately 
become God; and, observe, the god of the Speleeum. 











His faith is like Melchisedech’st or worse ; 
As many tongues as Babel had he spells, 
Alecsalam{ Salammelec to rehearse, 
While in him Cain’s fraternal hatred dwells. 
Yet mine may prove at last a Lamech’s curse. 
Perchance his spirit is Achitophel’s ; 
Perchance ‘tis Marsyas, up to heaven ascending 
Through several bodies, and in Phoebus ending. 
Morg. xxvi. 26. 


It is also worth while to quote from the same farewell sermon its 
author’s sentiments concerning the future prospects of what the 
world in general know as Christianity. 
I grieve, that Charles should in his hoary hair 
Behold the ending of that empire nigh, 
* Julius Firmicus de Erroribus, cap. iv. p. 435. Paris, 1836, 
t Clearly meaning the Jew Melchisedech in Boceacio Decam. Nov. 3. 
3 A hypocritical jargon of friendly and pacific salutations. 
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W herewith he rules the realm of Francia fair ; 
For he hath been a prince of merit high. 

But all things mortal one condition share, 

And those that soar aloft must fallen lie; 

And aye, while those are rising, these descend ; 
So, haply, Christianity must end. 

What was, in his estimation, the origin of this mighty, yet mortal 
and perishing, mystery, does not appear in the oration of Orlando. 
But in the discourse of. the spirit® Astaroth to Rinaldo, that point 
seems to be cleared up. The language is sufficiently express in itself; 
yet it is veiled with the artifice of stating, as a proof that Christ is the 
true and only Messiah, that very hypothesis by which the Jews and 
the infidelst of the old school proved the contrary. 


If still another Christ than your’s to have 

Be the vain creed and erring hope of some, 

Who yet must own his works, how from the grave 
Ife called forth Lazarus, or how the dumb, 

The blind, the paralytic he did save ; 

They know not this, (and thence their errours come) 
That all his wonders for mankind were done 

By virtue of the Tetragrammaton.—Morg. xxv. 241. 


This is verbatim the doctrine of the Jewish rabbis in their Toledoth 
Jesu; that the Son of Mary stole the Hammephorasch or ‘Tetra- 
or ymmaton, that is, the mystic explanation of the ineffable name 
Jehovi th, out of the sanctuary, and by its inherent theurgie virtue 
wrought signs and miracles, ¢ and practised a triumphant imposture. 
‘The sword of Orlando isa far more awful personage than Iusberta, 
Cortana, and others of that iron race who bore names.t It was a 
living portent, a demon of war. ‘The white dove, Orlando’s spirit, 
returned into his body that he might deliver up Durinda. And when 
the dove soul of Orlando had finally departed to heaven, his war 
soul continued to glare with a gory brightness above the waters. His 
invulnerability, and his third-day fatality, both dated from the hour 
when he was girt with Durinda. We may perhaps be allowed to 
recognise in that w apon§ the Mars Seythic us, who was anciently 
worshipped as a sword in Asia, and afterw: rds by the Alans and Huns 
in Murope. For Durinda does not seem to be trivially named from 
durus; but from Durin|| the areh-gnome, who forged Brimir, the 
sword of the deified Odin, from which all other swords were styled 


a — 











* Though Astaroth is a devil angel, all his teaching is serious and given for 
true do ctrine, as every one acquainted with the poem well knows, 

t It was, in effect, the doctrine of the Liber de Tribus Impostoribus; which the 
only author, who professes acquaintance with its contents, describes as omnia refun- 
. ns in Demonem potentiorem, cujus ope Magi alii aliis videntur prastantiores. 

laudii Berigardii Cireulus Pisanus, p. 230. Pat avil, 1661. 

t All such names seem to be formed in the feminine. 
$ As also in the name, coupled with the invulnerability, of the giant Ferracutus. 
He was one of the two chiefs of the Dwergs or metallurgic daemons, if he was 
hot rather a being as superior to them, as Vulean to his Cyclopes ; for it is written 
in some copies of “the V oluspa, 
‘There in the forms of men 
Numerous were made 
The Dwergs from the earth, 
As Durin had ordained. 
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inthe north the Fire of Odin. The enlargement of Darinda into 
Durindana adds his country; and cither means the sword of Durin 
the Dane,* or was understood to do so. For Durin of Denmark is a 
character in the romance of Amadis. Saint Michael girded Orlando 
with Durindana; but Durin is the pagan counterpart of Michael, 
The first day of Suidrir,t or 23rd of September, was the sacred day of 
Durin, for which feast the Christians substituted that of St. Michael 
Archangel ; and the same feast of Durin is said, by Mr, Finn Mag- 
nusen, to correspond to the Persian Mihrgan, or autumnal feast of 
Mithras. ‘There is also room for suspicion, that the preeternatural 


4 


® 

ee horn Oliphant (i. e., elephant or ivory) was borrowed from the Giallart 

' Horn; in which the Hun Mimer (who initiated Odin in all seeret 
t lore) drank every morning from the Fountain of Wisdom ; and which 

the sun god Heimdallar blows and is heard over the whole world. 

There is yet a peculiarity in Durindana to be noticed. Orlando's 

: device was the quartiero, a chequer or chess-board of red and white ; 
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which was covered, when he sought disguise.g And he wore it not 
only upon his armour, but upon the hilt or pommel of Durindana.| 
These are the colours of the philosopher's stone, to which evident 
allusion may be found in the sword magie of the North-men. The 
sword of King Rolf WKrake@ had a poisonous blade, but the antidote 
to its poison was enclosed in the pommel, and entitled  vivus lapis,’ 
And he is said to have reigned in Denmark even prior to the death of 
Ballder son of Odin. 

It remains, to speak** brictly of the colossal statues called Rutlandic+ + 
or Rulandic, and erected in various towns of Upper Saxony and Bran- 
denburgh. ‘The date of these images is not ascertained. Lut the tale of 
their belonging to Charlemagne’s age is a puerility, rejected with just 
contempt by Gryphiander ; - and forming, indeed, a little episode in the 
romance of Orlando. Any theory th: at is based upon the supposition 

Rutland’s having been import uit or illustrious in his master’s life- 
a , or for ages subsequently, isa mere echo of that romance, These 
were otherwise called Weic hbild, that is, ezcan or urban statues. The 
possession of them would seem to be a mark of some franchise or 
privilege in those parts of Saxony, anciently called Ostphalia and the 
Marches. ‘They were, in the judgment of “Gryphiande r, the signs or 
syinbols of possessing ac riminal jurisdiction, Tle accountst+ for the 
Rutlandie statues having been all bare-headed by the circumstance of 
the criminal judges in those countries always pronouncing sentence 
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Z with bare heads; and makes the important observationsg that at [alle 
54 By 
ie * But the sagas or legends previously alluded to were evidently taken from thi 
7 4 Vreneh, and called it Dyrendal. 
i t Magnusen, Kalendarium Gentile. 
1 t Olaus Wormius Mon. Dan. p. 390. 
- » These were the times when Pulei would term him Brun-oro. 
Gia non porto Vinsegna del Quartiero, 
; Ma dun rermiglio seuro era vestito.— Boiardo, i. 28. 
f : Orl. Furioso, xxvii. 54. 


© Sce the Nordiska Kk: unpa Dater, p. 
\nd very imperfectly, from want of access to sources of information. 
+t Die Rol indsaulen. 
ft De Weichbile lis, p- 2238, S$ Tbid, |". roi Fs 
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the Rutlandic, statue was concealed in an enclosure, which was never 
opened so as to display it, except during the assizes of penal justice. 
But when that author concludes that the ‘y were styled Rutlandie or 
Rulandic either for the sake of obtaining a word of more pleasing 
sound than Weichbild, or because their size and stature raised up ideas 
of might and prowess ouch as were aseribed to Roland, he surely falls 
into the weakness of assigning most improbah le reasons, In pre ference 


to confessing simple 1 ignorance. Since the Weichbild was the sign of 


a free justice, or penal jurisdiction, conceded to the Saxons by the 
emperor, it must have been Anown as such, and could not be supposed 
to commemorate a warrior, all of whose recorded actions, both the 


real and the fabulous, were alike unconnected with the burghs of 


Saxony and their criminal jurisdiction. 

dut there are reasons to think these statues were, if not originally, 
at least purposely and of no mistake, impressed with our hero's name. 
About the beginning of the thirteenth century* Germany is supposed 
to have first seen (or rather felt) the establishment of those secret. tri- 


bunals in Westphalia, which in some degree resembled the tribunal of 


the Old Man of the Mountains or Chief of the Ismaelite Assassin, 
and whose jurisprudence had an atiinity to Lynch Law. This is one 
of the awful and dark riddles of human history, and little of illustra- 
tion or solution hath it yet received. It was an organized, permitted, 
and even chartered system of judicial murder; and was called by a 
name or names which the German e ty a do not very « Jearly 
expedite, the Veme-ding or leim-geri icht. ‘The adjective Vemie ts 
commonly used to describe these secret judgments and assassin execu- 
tions. I*rom their freedom and e xemption from all legal restraint, the 
same jurisdictiont was called the Fry-geding or k ‘riding, The judges 
were of three degrees ; the Stulherren or those of princely or prelatical 
rank; the F'rygraves, or free counts; and the Scabini with their asses- 
sors called Freye Schoffen and Vemescheflen. ‘They had the general 
appellation of ‘the Wissende or Punishers.g Gobelinus Persona, a 
learned Westphalian of the fourteenth century, expresses|| himself : 
follows; and whether or not pee exist any earlier testimonies of his. 
tory, Lam not able to say. The day of Mars (Tuesday) is calle dl 
the Dingestag. Wherefore ding in ancient German (in antiquo 
vulgari) means judgment; as appears in these words, Holtgeding, 
l'rigeding, And because the heathens attributed to Mars the judgment 
of death, the di ay of Mars was called dingestag among the ‘Teutonic hea- 
thens, And, for atoken the reof, a certain occult judgment, concerning 
the punishment of persons to he pumis shed with death in certain cases, 
is principally held in the parts of Westphalia upon the day of Mars 
Which judgment the natives call the riding.” But the most — Ie 


* The author of Alf von Deulmen says the seeret tribunal is mentioned by his- 
torians as an establishinent in the year 1211,—Prefatory Account, p. x 
t Gobelin Persona At. 11, ¢ 
t Freher de Secretis Judiciis, p. 4. . 
SS From wizi, pene, ap. Gloss. Vet. cit. ib. p. 9, or it may mean the knowing or 
the venerable, See Wachter Gloss, in Wissen. 7 
|| Cosmodromium, A®tas, LI, cap. 4, Meibomu. 
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account of them is that of Piccolomini,* afterwards Pope Pius II. 
“ Charles the Great had many wars with the Westphalians, and in- 
Hlicted great losses upon them, and compelled them to embrace Chiris- 
tianity. Since they often violated their oath to renounce idolatry, 
in order to repress rebellion by fear of punishment, he instituted secret 
judges, to whom he gave the power to punish, wherever they could 
se1Ze him, without previous citation or warning, whomsoever they 

should find to have broken his oath, or violated faith, or committed 
any crime. He selected grave men, and lovers of right, who were 
not likely to afflict the innocent. ‘That terrified the Westphalians, 
and kept. them at last to their allegiance. For men both of high and 
middle rank were often found hung with halterst in the forests, with- 
out previous accusation or hearing. But when the cause was inquired 
into, it appeared that those who were found slain, had broken faith 
or committed some great crime. That jurisdiction lasts even to our 
time, and is called the Judicium Vetitum.t Those who preside 
over it are called the Scabins, whose pre sumption is such that they 
would extend their jurisdiction over all Germany. They have secret 
rites,§ and certain arcana, by which they judg re malefactors. No 
man has yet been found, who would reves al them either for money or 
fear. A great part of the Scabins themselves are alsol} secret; who 
go up and down the provinces marking the disre ‘putable, against 
whom they prefer accusation and proof before their tribunals, after 


* JL. Sylvii Piccolominei Europa, p. 431. 
The comedy called Querolus (which is partly founded on the Aulularia of 
Plautus, and appended to some editions of that dramatist) is of unknown date and 
author; but evidently belonging to the decline of letters. It contains this curious 
dialogue between Querolus, the owner of the house, and its lar, or spirit. Zar. Po- 
tentiam cujusmodi requiris? Quer. Ut mihi liceat spoliare non debentes, caedere 
alienos, Vicinos autem et spoliare et ceedere. Zar. Ha! ha! he! Latrocinium, 
non potentiam requirishoc modo. Nescio edepol quemadmodum prastari hoe possit 
tibi. ‘Tamen inveni. Habes quod exoptas. Vade, ad Ligirim vivito. Quer. Quid 
jam? Zar, Ulic jure gentium vivunt homines, ibi nullum est prastigium, ibi sen- 
tentiw capitales de robore proferuntur, et scribuntur ossibus. Illic etiam rustici 
perorant, et privati judicant. Ibi totum licet. Si dives fueris, rarus appellaberis. 
Sic nostra loquitur Grecia. O sylvw, O solitudines! quid? 
Multo majora sunt qua tacemus 


4 
j 


Vos dixet liberas ? 
; tamen interea hoc sufficit. Quer. Neque dives 
ego sim, neque robore uti cupio. Nolo jura hwe sylvestria.—P. 873, ed. Parei. 
Francofurti, 1610. When was it, in what epoch of Rome’s decline, that the forests 
of the Loire had their own Feimgericht, and sentences of death written on the bones 
of the dead, and pretended criminals condemned by robber tribunals and dangling 
from the trees, besides the majbra qua tacemus? Was it in the times of the Ba- 
yaudw/ or in those of the Armoricans mixed with Britons, who revolted against 
the Romans? or in those of the Vargi mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris? The 
specimen of their jargon is very curious. Besides the word Patus, it is probable 
that the phrase jus gentium may have be longed to it. No passage more demands the 
assistance of the le arned than this one does. 

* So in the edition of Basil 1501, and 
It is possible, hows ver, that cither the 
mistake for Vemicum. 


so quoted likewise by Marquard Freher. 
author or the printer may have put this b) 


Phey assembled by night, and never suffered the morning to shine upon thei 
sessions ; for which practice they pretended an ordinance of Charlemagne. ‘Thev sat 
*% 28 } : a & P ° ° . . ’ 
in acirele, their chief judge occupying a throne in the centre. See Alf von Deul- 


men, pp. 112, 213, 


|) That is to say, are not known to be such. 
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their fashion. ‘The condemned are described in a book, and the exe- 


cution is committed to the minor Seabins. The culprit, ignorant of 


his condemnation, 1s punished wherever he is found, But this juris- 
diction has degenerated. For some mean persons have been admitted, 
who dare to treat of civil affairs, when the sole power given them was 
over criminal.” Such, in the fifteenth century, was the state of Carlo- 
vingian Lynch-law ; which the explosion of the Reformation unavoid- 
ably blew to atoms. 

The Vemic justice has several points of connexion with the Rut- 
landic statues. I. Its pretended origin from Charlemagne is justly 
repudiated, as a fiction of the Frygraves and Seabins. “ The Scabins 
of that jurisdiction (says a German author*) impressed upon the cre- 
dulous people the opinion and report of its Karoline origin, to recom- 
mend its dignity by antiquity, and palliate their own cruelty.” A 
certain John of Frankfort, in his book Contra Scabinos,+ pronounces 
their institution to be a diabolical machination and a traudulent in- 
vention, and says, “ they pretend a right from a pope, his name I 
know not, and from an emperor, Charles, as they say, to hang men 
without previous discussion, conviction, or confession.’ The charac- 
ter of that great man, and the silence of his Capitulars, and of all his- 
tory besides, until the days of Adneas Sylvius Piccolomini, have 
caused that fable to rank with the idle boasts of freemasonry. But 
the falsehood is the same falsehood as was told of the Rutlandic 
statues, for a fabulous Charlemagne and a fabulous Orlando, meeting 
in the origins of Saxon penal jurisprudence, cannot easily be dissevered. 
if The possession of free justice by the towns is understood to be 
signified in their Weichbild. But the Vemie tribunal was distin- 
guished} as the Free Justice, and enjoyed unlimited powers of penal 
retribution, Il]. Mast Saxony, the land of the Weiehbilds, was (in one 
sense) the head-quarter or capital seat of Vemic justice ; for the Duke 
. Saxony was by right the chief of all the free tribunals, and nomi- 

ated all the (rygr: aves, subject to confirmation by the emperor. 
IV. Neither the Duke of! Saxony nor the emperor himself could make 
7 = , In any place, except upon the RED EARTH ; for so, in the 

oody jargon of that justice, Westphalia was always calle d. Dut 
those ‘words are a literal translation of the name Rutland or Rotland ; 
ud the same translation thereof, to which mysteries of a different sorts 
had allusion, in their Or-lando and Brun-oro, But if the free justice 
of East Saxony was subject to the free jurisdiction of the Red Earth, 
n the statues, which declared or sym! _ d that free justice, were 

‘ th much correctness termed Rutlandic or Rubriterranean statues, 
lt is to be remarked!) that East Saxony or Ostphalia contains the 


¢ F. Brummer de Scabinis, cap. iv. s. 13. 
t Printed ad ¢ ileem Freheri de Seer. Jed })- a oy ‘- 
t Its sessions were called “ the free thing,” freidinge, the place where they were 
ll “the free tribunal,” freie stubl, the commi sary * the free count,” freie graf, 


i the juries “ free judges,” freischoeppen. — Praf, to Alf von Deulm. p. viii. 
But iol the blunder of this writer concerning the meaning of freidinge, see above in 
Gobelinus Consult also Wachteri Glossarium, p. 288, in Ding. 

» But very possib ly co! grate. 
Gryph. de Weichb. . p. 269. 
2D 2 
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Weichbilds, and that there are none in Westphalia. Upon the Red 

Karth itself no symbols of the Red Earth were erected ; but, in those 

territories of him who was styled “ the Chief of the Red Marth,” 

which lay outside of its awful purlieus, the colossal symbols of it indi- 
cated the presence of the Free Justice. 

Certainly the middle ages of Muropean history were big with some 
strange offspring, and were come to the birth, but could not bring forth, 
There were more things in them than merely the feudal system and 
the papal system. While we conclude of necessity that the Orlando, 
betrayed by Ganelon or the German party, and feebly supported by 
Charles or the Carlovingian dynasty, was the spirit of the Holy and 
Apostolic Roman empire, (a worldly kingdom, and a popish policy, at 
the best) we cannot be entirely blind to the unecclesiastical character 
and the notes of Antichrist, that have at the same time been impressed 
upon him. We are in complete ignorance whether Italy, France, or 
Provence gave birth to the lost original of this Carlovingian scheme. 
Unlike the pretended Protevangelium, it is clear that such a work once 
existed, and for some time communicated its leading features to the 
multitude of its followers. But how strange that it should never be 
mentioned, and no vestige preserved of its author's name or nation ! 
We may almost venture to conclude, that the first Orlando-Gane- 
lonian romance was a secret work,* deposited in the hands of a few, 
and of which the contents have come to us in a diluted form, more 
difficult to construe, 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


WITCHCRAFT. 

THE following is extracted from il duodecimo volume of about one 
hundred pages, containing the examination and confession of certain 
witches at Chelmstord, in the county of Kssex, in 1566. The allusion 
to the Latin and [nglish services is curious, and somewhat illustrative 
perhaps of Puritan exorcism at a later period :— 

“ The ende and last confession of mother Waterhouse at her death 
whiche was the xxix. daye of July, Anno 1566. 


[Here follows a rude wood-cut as a portrait, inseribed “ Mother 
Waterhouse.” ] 


« Fyrste (beinge redi prepared to receive her death) she confessed 
e arnestly that shee had been a w ytche and used suche execrable sor- 
sereyve the space of Xv. yeres and had don m: my abhominable dede 
the which she re pente “d earneste Ty and unfayne idly, and desyred Al- 
thd weg Giod forgevenes in that she had abused hys most holy name 
I her devyllishe practyses, and trusted to be saved by his most 
unspes akable mere y. And be ing demanded of the bystanders shee 
confessed that shee sent her sathan to one Wardol a ne ighbour of hers 


-_ - - - ——— _— a — —- 


* Such was the Book of the Impostors, mentioned above, p. 371, note f. 
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beinge a tayler (with whom she was offended to hurte and de stroy him 
and his goodes. And this [here a rude engraving of a cat is inse rted J 
her sathan went thereabout for to have done her “wyll, but in the ende 
he returned to her agayne and was not able to do this myschiete, she 
asked the cause and he aunswered, because the said Wardol was so 
strong in fayth that he had no power to hurt hym, yet she sent hym 
dyverse and sundry time (but all in vayne) to have mischeuid bym. 
And being demanded whether she was accustomed to go to church to 
the common prayer or devine seruice, she saide yea and being re- 
quired what she dyd there she said she did as other women do and 
prayed right hartely there. And when she was demanded what 
praier she saide she aunswered the Lordes prayer the Ave Maria and 
the belefe and then they demanded whether in laten or in englyshe 
and she saide in Laten, and they demanded why she said it not in 
Knglyshe but in laten seeing that it was set out by publike aucthoritie 
and according to Gods worde that all men shoulde pray in the eng- 
lyshe and mother toung that they best understande, and shee sayde 
that sathan wolde at no tyme suffer her to say it in englyshe but at 
all tymes in laten: for ‘these and many other offences whiche shee 
hathe commytted, done and confessed shee bew: ayled repented and 
asked merey of God, and all the worlde forgyveness, and thus she 
yelded up her sowle trusting to be in joy with Christe her Saviour 


which dearly had bought her with his most preclous bloudde. 
Amen.’ 


SACRED POETRY. 


SACKED LATIN POETS OF THE FIFTEENTH, SINTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTIL CENTURIES.—No. V. 


THE CARDINAL DE POLIGNA c— continued, 


Wr now continue our observations on the cdxdi-Lucretius, from the 
place where we left off—the middle of the first book. 

It may, however, be asserted that (236) the dread of human 
puuishinent may be a suflicient check on the more violent passions. 
But is it like ly, argues the poet, that e who can contemn the greater 
fear should be fettered by the less? or if he be, where is the boasted 
freedom of Bpicurus ? if pleasure . be sacrificed at all, let it be 
acrificed to Gop, But even (263) granting that the various argu- 
ments of moderation, of shame, of legal punishme nt, were sufficient to 
restrain the actual commission of vice, how can they restrain the 
desire of it? or how, indeed, its actual perpetration, where the of- 
fender can remain undiscovered 2 Again, the thousand crimes which 
hO luman law can punis sh, what safeguard have we against these ? 
Or suppose a disposition formed by nature without violent pa LSSIONS 
should, even in this system of thines , remain without running into 
any excess of riot—what praise can be assigned toit? As well might 
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the lamb boast itself on not having the fierce disposition of the lion. 
(297.) 

Determined to support his theory to the last, the atheist (3884) now 
shifts his ground, and affirms that the proper curb of the indulgence 
of pleasure is, or ought to be, reason. But what in his system is rea- 
son? The fortuitous concourse of atoms must surely occasion differ- 
ent perceptions in different men ; and unless the standard of right be 
the same to all, what authority can reason have ? 

Gassendi now comes forward to the defence of Epicurus, and asserts 
that philosopher, in counselling the pursuit of pleasure, to have intended 
that kind alone which is sanctioned by virtue. (471.) But what, 
according to the dictum of the Greek, is virtue? Is it that unbending 
principle which cannot be allured by passion, or impelled by fear, to 
move from the strict line which it has laid down? We have seen, on 
the contrary, how fluctuating and convenient a principle it is. So that, 
far from making pleasure to consist in virtue, as Gassendi supposes, 
Kpienrus makes virtue to consist in pleasure ; thus spurring on. the 
worst passions of mankind, at the very moment of taking off every 
curb. 

The concluding lines of the Cardinal’s refutation of Hobbes’s idca 
that virtue consists in expediency deserve to be written in letters of 
gold, 

“From such vile fountain sprung, right claims our scorn ; 
Vile is the virtue of expedience born.” (612.) 


Nevertheless, he continues, the omen and foretaste we thus gain of 
a complete victory is cheering. For, when Hobbes confesses some 
notions of right and justice to be necessary, he tacitly allows that the 
cuidance of pleasure is not ul-suflicient. 

Not (662) only would a land submitting to Mpicurean principles be 
totally uninhabitable On accoutt of the Vigour added to VICL, but of 
the drawbacks attached to virtue. The wise man will there under- 
take no unnecessary trouble. He would not, to save his country, 
undergo the burden of serving her; to benefit a friend, he will not 
expose himself to any toil or danger. How different from this is- tlic 
spirit inculeated by Christianity! Other sects may boast, in opposi- 
tion to the Ispicurean, their heroes ; but, exclaims the poet (753 )— 

‘*’Prust me, religion has her heroes too, 
Who nobler ends by nobler means pursue ; 
Nor low ambition spurs them, nor the lust 
Of popular applause and yellow dust. 
‘That harasses the soul with wishes vain 
And crime too oft the end desired must gain ; 
This, in the precepts of her scheme divine, 
Swerves not ove inch from light’s exactest line. 
Contess, Lorenzo, now, which scheme were best 
for human happiness and human rest?” 

lurther, on inquiry how the Epicurean system actually succeeds in 
procuring pleasure for its votaries, it must be confessed that, even 
viewed in this low light, its design fails. When pleasure depends en 
ti 


IN OT) ¢ Xternal events, no wisdom can procure it: shie mav,. when 
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obtained, make the most of it, but her office can proceed no further. 
\ scheme, then, which preaches to its followers— 


*« Pleasure is good: what was man made for else? 
I counsel pleasure, so I counsel good” — 


must necessarily desert them in pain, or sorrow, or loss; anc their 
state of mind in such circumstances is well illustrated by a sumile. 


‘‘ As some fair tree, by vernal dew-drops fed, 
With early blossoms crowns its branchy head, 
Ah, if no more by gentle zephyrs wooed, 
Returning winter dare again intrude, 
Scorched by the bitter air’s inclement breath, 
It droops, and fades, and languishes in death !” (880) 


Such consolations, however, it may be said, have been hitherto sufli- 
cient; why, in future need I want more? But, replies the poet, to 

him who has suffered affliction they have not been enough. He who 
has not, may not hitherto have stood in need of anything higher :— 


“ But let the joys that bloom around thee now— 
The healthy step—the yet unwrinkled brow— 
The studious leisure, and the peace of heart, 

And wealth, sufficing Nature, all depart,— 

Lovely as flowers, and fading soon as they, 

These droop to-morrow, if they smile to-day ; 

And in their stead let want, and woe, and care 
Seize thee, Lorenzo, all unused to bear ; 

Let the fell tyrant’s unrelenting mind, 

‘Thrust in the dungeon, or with fetters bind ; 

Let the false friend betray thee, deemed so tried— 
Or death, unpitying, seize thy scarce won bride ; 
In the dark grave be hush’d thy infant’s smile— 
Let calumny thy guiltless name revile— 

Envy her bitterest venom on thee pour— 

And ah! what boots it ne’er t’ have griev’d before ! 
Then wilt thou—'tis the self-same way to all— 
Nature a step-dame, not a mother, call. 

While thousand torturing memories round thee spread, 
Of joys once thine—ah! now for ever fled ! 

What medicine, then, can heal the woes of life ?— 
Ye know but one—the hemlock and the knife !” 


With this is contrasted the state of the Christian, not less happy; to 
say the least, in prosperity ; and in adversity, beyond all comparison 
better off, as well for his present consol ,tion, as for his hope of the 
exceeding and eternal weight of reward set before him. 

Yet (96 1), continues the poet, it Is not fair to accuse them of mere ly 

i furthe eletin d selfishness than the rest of the world, Pleasure is 
no doubt the chief good, if only thence sought whence alone it can 
come. The Epicurean vainly looks for it in indulge mee. ‘The Christian 
Is satisfied with nothing but the fulness of Gon ; yet the less he is in- 
Hue ‘nced by inferior considerations, the purer will be the pleasure he 
de iy ive . 


‘‘ As when the gardener bends the streamlet’s course 
O'er his sweet flow’rets from the first pure source, 
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‘Tl were vain to bid it win a stainless way, 
‘Through the thick marish and polluting clay ; 
He seeks the rockier soil, or leads the rill 
Through the hard entrails of the severed hill ; 
Then will the waving reed and glowing rush 
Bloom by its side, and pure the waters gush.” 


The love which unites them is doubly (1000) happier than any earthly 
affection ; it is always secure of enjoying its object; and the stronger 
it becomes the stronger it has cause to be. 

Moreover, the most that can be said with respect to death by any 
follower of the Athenian philosopher, is, that he does not dread it. 
The Christian looks forward to it as the beginning of a happier life. 
By Neither is there any comparison between the evil consequences of an 
error in the two cases. In the former, it is awful indeed ; in the latter, 
the disappointment is not felt. But, persists the Atheist, it is absurd, 
: for the possibility of a future evil, to give up all that you argue against. 
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: And what, then, is that a// which Fancy feigns 
So hard to yield? Lorenzo, ’tis thy chains : 
Thou deem’st the passions as thy subjects bow; 
Trust me, the masters they, the captive thou ; 
So oft deceived, the fond deception shun, 
Thou gain’st the object, and contemn’st it won: 
. And cloy’d, not satistied, thou bend’st thy aim 
tee In some fresh line, another, and the same. 
tie As when the sufferer, on his painful bed, 
Fev'rish, shifts oft his sides and aching head : 
Ifis glances, roaming still from spot to spot, 
Seek evermore for rest, and find it not. 
One moment's pleasure in the next is pain— 
The posture changes, but the pangs remain.” 
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These latter are the lines to which we referred as quoted by the good 
i cardinal on his death-bed. 

Be The book concludes with a striking warning to the infidel to con- 
7 : sider the infinite value of the stake before the die be thrown for ever: to 
1 reflect on the extreme caution which it befits a wise man to use, where, 
of two ways, one of which cannot, the other may, lead wrong, he 
makes choice of the latter, because he considers it the pleasanter. 
The winding up of the argument on Pleasure bears a great resemblance 
to some of the finer passages of Young's Night ‘Thoughts, 
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‘* Blame not the bard, whose song would fain restore 
The terrors of the future, lost before ; 
And dash that poisoned chalice from thy hand 
The poet-sceptic mingled for his band. 
I seek not to embitter life’s short day ; 
| would but warn thee from joy’s falser ray, 
Nor see thy eager feet without control, 
bes Tread a soft path with misery for the goal. 
Tee Trust not the outward show : the envenom’d snake 
ab Lurks in the lovely mead or flowery brake ; 
The bitter herb remedial virtue kuows, 
From the sweet nightshade deadliest poison flows. 
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Thus grief and pleasure in alternate ring 
From human deeds and human passions spring ; 
So have | seen, when snowy winds were high, 
The branches shiver ’neath the inclement sky ; : 
Yet I awoke to gladness when the spring 
Crown’d them with leafy wreaths of blossoming : 
So have I seen the light bark cleave her way, 
Urg’d by the zephyr, “through the yielding spray, 
And ere the crew the wish’d for port could gain, 
. Rush on the reef, and perish in the main.” 
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It is thus that the poet begins his second book; but as we are not 
concerned with his demolition of the Cartesian, and attack on the New- 
tonian philosophy, we will only quote one passage, which deserves 
mention for its ingenuity. It is where the cardinal is illustrating the 
Epicurean notion that atoms are infinite in number, but not in 
form :— 

‘* So, where some work of genius to create, 
The press'd page groans beneath the roller’s weight : 
In twice twelve chests, before the artist's hand, 
The twice twelve elements, selected, stand ; 
From these, on fourfold tablets, ranged in lines, 
The snowy chart drinks in its jet black signs. 
Thus from few letters words innumerous rise ; 
Countless the changes,—finite the supplies.” 


The third book, treating of atoms, thus opens :— 


‘‘ Happy, who triumphing o’er sense, pursue 

The arduous path that leads them to the True : 
And trust no guide, while stretching to the goal, 
Save Nature’s leading,'and the force of soul : 

Explore the source of things, and through the shade 

Of Nature’s secret lore go undismayed. 

Whom regal favour, nor the idle smile 

Of Fortune, from their high emprise may wile, 

"Tis not enough beneath the beechen shade 

To watch the stream, at careless leisure laid, 

The pebbles sparkling in its snowy foam, 

And the bright waters dancing to their home, 

The flowers, that feed on Nature’s sweetest milk 

And the green banks, as soft as Seric silk : 

They trace the fount itself; and dare explore 
The hidden well-head w hence those waters pour. 

Why, then, to Matter’s outward form so long 

Need we, Lorenzo, to restrain the song ? 

Nor, penetrating Nature’s inmost shrine, 
Demand admittance to her rites divine !” 
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He proceeds — 


‘* Hence is it sweet, Lorenzo, to advance 
Through Nature’s realm with penctrating glance ; 
To guide thee, lest amid her shores thou stray, ) 
To chase thy doubts and smoothe the rugged way. 
Turn not to steeps and frowning crags thine eyes ; 
What though before thee hills on hills arise, 
What though uncultured plains thy steps must pass— 
The tangled forest, and the deep morass, 
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With thee the faithful muse shall wend along, 
And cheer thy soul with no unpleasing song. 
So when Spring first her purple head uprears, 
Her mate’s sweet toil the Bird of Music cheers ; 
Now hovering round her head, or perching now 
Close to her side, or on the trembling bough ; 
She, placid in her love, with downy breast 
Cheers the unfledg’d ones of her little nest.”’ 
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et The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 

a of his Correspondents. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN.—No. XX. 
* Image-worship and Relics,” 
Continued from p. 289. 


Sirn,— Bellarmine in the book, « De Reliquirs et Lmaginibus San- 
forum,” cap. 3rd, in his  argumenta de veritate,” &c., advances, as his 
fourth argument, in favour of the worship of relies, the miracles 
wrought by their means: “ Quarto, probatur ex miraculis factis ad 
re liquias, quae Ce rte non fier nt si Deo cultus re liguiarum non place ret. 
This, as we shall presently see, is the precise language of the Trent 
Catechism; and Dr. Challoner adopts the saine argument in elucidat- 
Ing rs creed of Pope Pius IV. VS61. Bellarmine supports this posi- 
tion by the following testimony: “ Padladius, (who wrote about the 
vear 107,) in his * Historia Lansiaca in Vitis Patrum,’ c. 62, tells us 
pid that a series of miracles were wrought through the medium of the 
Aras: relics, at the shrine of Philemon. St. Ambrose, when treating on the 
subject of the two saints, Gerrasius and Protausius,* and in his . Kpis- 
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* * Crervastus and [’rotasius were twin brothers, and were beheaded, under Nero 


or Domitian, at Milan. St. Augustine, in his ‘ Confessions,’ says, * That God re- 
vealed to St. Ambrose by a vision in a dream, the place where their relies lay.’ 
Paulinus, inthe lite of St. Ambrose, says, ‘this was done by an apparition of the 
martyrs themselves.” ‘The bishop was going to dedicate a new church, the same that 
was afterwards called the Ambrosian Basitlic, and now St. Ambrose the Great. The 
people desired him to do it with the same solemnity as he had already consecrated 
. another church, in the quarter near the gate that led to Rome, in honour of the holy 
: apostles, in which he had laid a portion of their relics. He was at a loss to find relics 
tor this second chureh. The bodies of Saints Gervasius and Protasius lay then un- 
known before the rails which enclosed the tomb of Saints Nabor and Felix, St. 
\mbrose caused this place to be dug up, and there found the bodies of two very big 
men, with their bones entire, and in their natural position, but their heads separated 
from their bodies, with a large quantity of blood, and all the marks which could be 
desired to ascertain the relics. The sacred relies were taken up whole, and laid on 
litters in their natural position, covered with ornaments, and conveyed to the Basilic 
of Faustus, where they were exposed two days, prior to being deposited in the Am- 
ve Basilic. During their translation, a blind man was restored to sight by touch- 

) the fringe of the ornaments with which they were covered. Numberless lame and 
ST ch persons were « ured by touching the shrouds with which they were covered, or linen 
cloths which had been thrown upon the relics.”—Lives of the Saints. One of the most 
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tola ad Sororem,’ on the same topic, tells us that many miracles were 
eflected by the medium of these relics ; and amongst the number, that 
a blind man, named Severus, by trade a butcher, well known to all 

in his neighbourhood, was restored to sight by touching the bier upon 

which the relics were being carried. St. Ambrose adds that the 

Ariaus were bold enough to deny the truth of that and other reputed 
miracles, which all the people had seen and acknowledged. Sé. 
clugustine, lib. 22, « De Civitate Dei,’ cap. 8, tells us that so many 
miracles were wrought at the relies of St. Stephen, in a very short 
space of time, that many volumes must have been written had they 
all been recorded. Sudpitius,* in his life of St. Martint, says that a 
woman was cured of a bloody flux by only touching the garment of 
the saint ; and that others of a similar character might be mentioned 
without number. S¢, Basil, alluding to St. Mamas,} states that the 


ancient parish churches in Paris, mentioned in the sixth century by Fortunatus in 
his lite of St. Germanus of Paris, is dedicated to God under the invocation of Saints 
Gervasius and Protasius. ‘The frontispiece, composed of the three Grecian orders, 
the Doric, Lonie, and Corinthian, one above the other, is esteemed by architects 
the greatest master-piece of their art in France. 

“ St, Sulpitius Severus, disciple of St. Martin, was born at Toulouse, about the 
year 360, ofa rich and illustrious Roman family, and was converted in the 32nd year 
of hisage. He was a great admirer and disciple of St. Martin, and wrote the life of 
that saint, ‘Ihe death of St. Martin was revealed to Sulpitius through the medium 
of a vision, in which he saw St. Martin ascend to heaven in great glory, attended by 
the holy priest Clarus, his disciple, who was lately dead. St. Sulpitius adds, that his 
greatest comfort in the loss of so good a master was a confidence that he should obtain 
the Divine blessings by the prayers of St. Martin in heaven.’’— Lives of the Saints. 

t ‘The great St. Martin, the glory of Gaul, and the light of the western church 
in the fourth century, was born at Sabaria, in Lower Hungary, in the year 316. 
Though of heathen parents, St. Martin, at the early age of ten, against the will 
of his family, desired to be enrolled among the catechumens, which request 
was complied with. He served in the imperial army five years, according to 


state regulations, and during that period was a model of charity and virtue. Of 


his compassion and charity St. Sulpicius has recorded the following illustrious ex- 
ample. One day, in the midst of a very hard winter, and severe frost, as he was 
marching with other officers and soldiers, he met at the gate of the citv of Amiens a 
poor man, almost naked, and begging alms of those who passed by. St. Martin, 
seeing him neglected, and having nothing left but his arms and the clothes upon his back, 
lrew his sword, and cut his cloak into two pieces, one of which he gave to the beggar, 
eae wrapped the other about his own body. The figure he made im the short cloak 
caused much merriment amony the hy- standers. In ‘the follow? my night St. Martin saw 
Mm his sleep Jesus Christ dressed in that half-qarment which he had given away, and 
was bid to look at it well, and asked whether he knew it, He then heard Jesus say to a 
froop of angels that surrounded him, * Martin, yet a catechumen, has clothed me in this 
garment, ‘This vision inspired the saint with fresh ardour, and he speedily received 
baptism. Many miracles were wrought by St. Martin during his life time, and those 
which are recorded as havi ing been ara at his shrine, or ‘through his intercession, 
would furnish matter for a large history. St. Martin lived with some eighty monks, 
for many years, in a monastery, which he ‘built two miles from Tours, where the 
strictest discipline was observed. This is now the famous abbey of Marmontier, and 
is the most ancient that now subsists in France. St. Martin was at this time Bishop 
ot Tours. Before his clection to that see, he had built a monastery about two leagues 
from Poitiers, which was standing in pa ‘ighth century, and seems to have been the 
first that was erected in Gaul. He died a.p. 397.”—Lives of the Saints. 

+ “St, Mamas was a shepherd's boy, born at Casarea, in Cappadocia, who seek- 
ing from his infaney the kingdom of God with his whole heart, distinguished him- 
elf by his extraordinary fervour in the Divine service,and suffered martyrdom, .p. 
“79,” —Lives of the Saints. 
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iniracles wrought by this saint, such as restoring some to health, and 
others to life, were well known to all. And, referring to St. Julitta,* he 
writes, that when the relics of Julitta were brought to a certain place 

where they lacked water, immediately there arose from the earth a 
spring of the purest water ; so that this saintly woman appeared, as it 

were, to nourish the whole neighbourhood with her own milk, as if 
she were their common nurse or mother.” Bellarmine proceeds to 
prove his position, ¢ de veritate tmag. et relig., by a fifth argument— 
** ex miraculis, que sepe in ipsis sanctorum mortuis corporibus cernun- 
tur, per que Deus apertissime nos ad eorum venerationem quast invitarr 

videtur,” which he thus illustrates: “ Su/pitius,t in a letter to Bassula, 
his mother-in-law, touching the death of St. Martin, says that after his 
decease the figure of a man in a glorified state was clearly apparent 
in his person; that his flesh was clearer than glass, whiter than milk, 
and that he exhibited all the beauty and freshness of a boy of 
seven years old, The same thing is related by St. Bonaventura,; 
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* «* St, Julitta was arich lady of Cawsarea, and suffered under Dioclesian, about the 
year 303, having been required, in vain, to offer sacrifice to idols. Of her martyrdom 
we have the following account :-——' When all things were ready for the execution, 
Julitta laid herself cheerfully down upon the pile, and there expired, being, as it 
seems, stifled by the smoke; for the flame, rising in an arched vault round her body, 
did not touch it, and the Christians took it up entire.’ It was afterwards interred in 
the porch of the principal church of the city ; and St. Basil, speaking of this trea- 
sure, about the year 375, wrote as follows :—‘ It enriches with blessings both the 
place and those who come to it.’ He assures us that,‘ the earth which received th 
body of this blessed woman sent forth a spring of most pleasant water, whereas all the 
ne ight vouring waters are brackish and salt. ‘This water preserves health, and relieves 
the sick.”—Lives of the Saints. 

+t “ Sulpitius Severus (to whom allusion is made in a previous note) married the 
daughter of Bassula, a lady of a consular family, and of great wealth, Her early 
death, together with the example and exhortations of bis pious mother-in-law, con- 
tributed to wean him from the world; and though he reserved his estates to him- 
self and his heirs, he employed the yearly revenue op the poor, and other pious 
uses. ""—— Lives of the Saints. 

} ‘* St. Bonaventura, cardinal, the great light and ornament of the holy order of 
St. Francis, was born at Bagnaria, in ‘Tuscany, in the year 1221, and died in 1274. 
The body of St. Bonaventure was translated into the new church of the Franciscans 


in 1434. King Charles VIII. founded their new convent at Lyons at the foot of 


the castle of Pierre Incise in 1494, with a rich chapel, in which the saint’s remains 
were enshrined, except a part of the lower jaw, which that king caused to be con- 
veyed to Fontainbleau, and it is in the church of the cordeliers at Paris ; the bones 
of an arm are kept at Bagnaria, and a little bone at Venice. St. Bonaventure was 
canonized by Sixtus IV. in 1482.) The acts of his canonization record several ap- 
proved miracles wrought by his intercession. The city of Lyons, in 1628, being 
grievously atllicted with the plague, the raging distemper began to cease from the time in 
which certain relics of our saint were devoutly carried in procession, ‘That and othe: 
cities have experienced the divine mercy in like manner, in several other public 
calamities, by invoking St. Bonaventure’s intercession. Charles of Orleans, father 


of Lewis XIL., King of France, was taken prisoner by the English in the battle of 


Agincourt, in 1425. During his captivity, he fell ill of a fever, under which no 
human remedies gave him relief, ‘The more desperate his situation appeared, with 
the more earnestness he set himself to implore the patronage of St. Bonaventure, and 
a perfect recovery was the recompence of his devotion. In gratitude, as svon as he 
was set at liberty, he went to Lyons to offer up his thanksgivings and prayers at the 
tomb of the saint, on which he bestowed most magnificent presents.’"—Lives of the 
Saints, 
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respecting the body of Sé. Francis.* The author of the life of 
St. Edward,t+ king of England, who flourished some four hundred 








* © St. Francis of Assisium, the founder of the Friar Minors, was born at As- 
sisium, in Umbria, in the Ecclesiastical State, a.p. 1182. Heavenly visions and 
divine communications were very familiar to this saint; but the following extra- 
ordinary favour was that which gave him unmingled joy. About the feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, on the loth of Sept., St. Francis being in prayer on the side 
of the mountain of Alverno, in the year 1224, saw, as it were, a seraph, with six 
shining wings, blazing with fire, and bearing down towards him. ‘There appeared 
between the wings the figure of a man crucified, with his hands and feet stretched 
out, and fastened to a cross. After a secret and intimate conversation, the vision dis- 
appearing, his body appeared externally to have received the image of the crucifix, as if 
his flesh, like soft wax, had received the impression of a seal. For the marks of nails 
began to appear in his hands and feet, resembling those he had seen in the vision, J/is 
hands and feet seemed bored through in the middle with four wounds ; and these holes ap- 
peared to be pierced with nails of hard flesh ; the heads were round and black, and were 
seen in the palms of his hands, and in his feet in the upper part of the instep. The 
points were long, and appeared beyond the skin on the other side, and were turned back, 
as if they had been clenched witha hammer ; there was also in his right side a red wound, 
as if made by the piercing of a lance ; and this often threw out blood, which stained the 
tunic and drawers of the saint. ‘The account of these miraculous wounds, which con 
tinually excited in his heart the most unbounded love for his crucified Saviour, was 
published by the vicar-general of his order, in a circular letter addressed to all his 
brethren, immediately after the death of St. Francis, the original copy of which was 
seen by Wadding. Wadding also saw, in the convent of the poor Clares, at As- 
sisium, a pair of half-stockings, made by St. Clare for St. Francis, with the parts 
raised above and below for the heads and points of the nails. Blood from his side is kept 
continually in the cathedral at Recanati. le died on the 4th of Oct., 1226. Great 
multitudes flocked to see and kiss the prints of the sacred wounds in his flesh, which 
were openly shewn to all persons. <A certain learned man of rank, named Jerom, 
doubted of the reality of these sacred wounds, till he had touched and examined them 
with his hands, and moved the nails of flesh backwards and forwards ; by which he was so 
evidently convinced, that he confirmed by a solemn oath his attestation of them, as 
St. Donaventure mentions. The next morning, which was Sunday, the saint’s body 
was carried, with a numerous and pompous procession, from the convent of the 
Portiuncula to Assisium. The procession stopped at St. Damian's, where St. Clare 
and her nuns had the great comfort of kissing the marks of the wounds in his flesh. 
St. Clare attempted to take out one of the nails of flesh, but could not, though the black 
head was protuberant above the palm of the hand, and she easily thrust it up and down, 
and dipped a linen cloth in the blood that flowed from the wound. ‘Two years after the 
saint's death, Pope Gregory IX., a.v. 1228, went to Assisium, and after a rigorous 
examination and solemn approbation of several miraculous cures wrought through the 
merits of the relies of St. Francis, he performed the ceremony of his canonization in 
the church of St. George, on the 16th of July, 1228, and commanded his office to be 
kept in 1229. His holiness gave a sum of money to build a new church on the place, 
which he desired from that time should be called Colle del Paradiso. Elias, the 
general, by contributions and large exactions, much increased that sum, and raised a 
most magnificent pile, which was finished in 1230; and that year the body of the 
saint was translated thither. Pope Benedict X1V., in 1754, by a prolix most 
honourable bull, confirms the most ample privileges granted to this church by former 
popes, and declares it a patriarchal church, and a papal chapel, with apostolic peni- 
tentiaries. The body of the saint still lies in this church, under a sumptuous chapel 
of marble. In the sacristry, among many other relies, was shewn, in 1745, some of 
the writings of St. Francis. Relics of his clothes, &c., are shewn, but none of his 
body, no division having been made, unless we believe his heart and bowels, accord- 
ing to his desire, to have been taken out, and laid under the altar which bears his 
name in the portiuneula, ‘The body of St. Francis has never been discovered or 
visited since the time of Gregory IX., 1228, and was concealed in some secret vault, 
the better to secure so precious a treasure.”— Lives of the Saints. eth 

t “ St. Edward, King of England, who succeeded his father Edgar, in 975, being 
only thirteen years old. He was murdered through the treachery of his mother-in- 
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years since, tells us, that in the month of January more than thi 

six years after his decease, his body was found entire, full of mois. 
ture, flexible as when he was alive; and not only were the bones 
and flesh in no respect decomposed, but even the hair of his head 
and of his beard, nay, even his clothes and shoes, were uninjured 
by time or decay. What shall we say respecting the body of Sr. 
Andrew Corsini,* from which an extraordinary moisture was con- 
tinually exuding? I myself saw at Bononia (Boulogne) the body of 
St. Catharinet+ entire and without the appearance of decay, though 
this holy virgin had been dead more than a hundred years. 1 have 
also seen at Mount Falco, in Umbria, the body of the blessed S¢. 
Clare,+ equally entire, and without the semblance of decomposition, 
though she had been dead some three hundred years. And what 
was still more extraordinary, there appeared on the heart the instru- 
ments connected with our Saviour’s crucifixion, so clearly and admi- 
rably represented, that all who beheld the appearances were obliged 
to acknowledge ‘ that truly the finger of God was there.’ And to 
pass over many others, what shall I say respecting St. Agnes Poll- 
tiana 2§ She flourished some three hundred years since, and, both 
during her life time, and after her decease, wrought many stupendous 
miracles, one of which occurred when | was a boy, of which I and 
the whole city were eye-witnesses. 1 have frequently seen her body 
without any approximation to decay, and still very beautiful. And it 
is recorded by authors of undoubted testimony, that, when S¢. Ca- 
tharine of Sienna\| visited her sacred remains, to see them, and pay 


law, Elfrida, and his body thrown into a deep marsh, after a reign of four years, in 
979. His body was miraculously discovered by a pillar of light, and honoured by many 
miraculous cures of sick persons. It was taken up, and buried at Wareham (in 
Dorset), but being found entire some three years after, it was translated to the monas- 
tery at Shaftesbury.”— Lives of the Saints. 

St. Andrew Corsini, bishop and confessor, was born in Florence in 1302, and 
died in 1373, having been twelve years bishop. He was honoured by many miracles, 
and was canonized, immediately on his death, by the voice of the people. The state 
of Florence has often sensibly experienced his powerful intercession. Pope Eugenius 
LV., a.p. 1440, allowed his precious relics to be exposed to public veneration. He 
was canonized by Urban VIII. in 1629.”—Lives of the Saints. 

t “* St. Catharine of Bologna was born of noble parents at Bologna in 1413, and 
was chosen first prioress of the Nunnery of Poor Clares at Bologna. She was 
favoured with the gifts of miracles and prophecy, but said that she had sometimes been 
deceived by the devil. She died on the 9th of March, 1463. Her body is still entire, 
and shewn in the church of her convent through bars of glass, sitting, richly covered, 
but the hands and feet naked. She was canonized by Clement II. A book of her 
revelations was printed at Bologna in 1511.”—Lives of the Saints. 

¢ “ St. Clare of Monte Falco was born at Monte Falco, near Spoleto, about the 
year 1275. She was chosen abbess at a very early age, and she exercised such 

rigorous discipline over herself, that whenever she spoke any word that seemed super- 
fluous, she condemned herself to the task of reciting one hundred Pater Nosters. She died 
in 1308, and was canonized by Urban VIIL., 1630.”—Lives of the Saints. 

§ “St. Agnes of Monte Pulciano was a native of Monte Pulciano, in Tuscany. She 
was elected abbess of the order of St. Dominic. The gifts of miracles and prophec: " 
rendered her famous among men, She died in 1317, and was solemnly canonized in 
1726, by Benedict XI1I.”— Lives of the Saints. 

| “ St. Catharine of Sienna was born at Sienna in 1347, and at a very carly age 
vetlred from the world, and dedicated herself to God. Her whole life was one con- 
tinwed miracle. For many years she accustomed herself to so rigorous an abstinence, 
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them due veneration, a shower of heavenly dew, like manna, mira- 
culously descended upon both; and that when her fellow-citizens 
were about to embalm her body, in order that it might be preserved 
for a long period, some fluid of a remarkably pleasing simell, like 
sweet balsam, began to flow from the body, so that her friends under- 
stood that the body, thus embalmed by an especial act of divine 
power, required not ‘the aid of man for its preservation. The remains 
(relique relics) of this celestial fluid is still preserved, together with the 
body, in the church.” ‘The sixth argument adduced by Bellarmine 
to prove his position, “ De veritate imaginum et reliquiarum,” is founded, 
“ ex inventione et revelatione divinitus facta sanctorum corporum.” For 
if, reasons Bellarmine, the worship of relics (cultus reliquiarum) were 
displeasing in the sight of God, why should he himself reveal to his 
servants the bodies of the saints which remained utterly unknown ? 
St. Ambrose himself tells us that the bodies of the saints, Gervasius* 
and Protasius were revealed to him by divine interposition. St. 
Augustin mentions the same thing. There is also extant an epistle of 
Lucian, in which he implies that the bodies of certain saints, Stephen, 
Nicodemus, and others, had been miraculously revealed to him; and 
that the body thus revealed was the real body of St. Stephen was 
proved by the miracles, without number, which were wrought 
thereby ; respecting which Kuodius wrote two treatises. Sozomen 
tells us, (lib. 5, c. 8,) that the bones of the martyred saints Nestablus, 
and Kusebius, brothers, which the people of Gaza had mingled with 
the bones of camels and asses, that the Christians might not distin- 
guish them, were, by an especial miracle, revealed to a certain holy 
woman, and were by her collected and preserved. Sozomen also re- 

lates (in the last chapter of the seventh book) that the bones of Ha- 
bakkuk and Micah were revealed to a certain bishop; and the same 
author also adds (in the 2nd ch. of the 9th b. ) that the relics of forty 

martyrs were discovered by divine interposition. Bede says that the 


that the blessed Eucharist might be said to be the only nourishment that supported 
her. Once she fusted from Ash Wednesday till Ascension-day. She was presented by 
our Saviour with a crown of gold and a crown of thorns. She chose the latter, and, 
having forcibly pressed it upon her head, wore it. She died at Rome in 1380, and 
was canonized by Pius II. in 1461. Her instruments of penance, and other relies, 
are greatly esteemed at Sienna.”—Lives of the Saints. 

* In addition to what has been narrated in a previous note respecting these two 
saints, | may add, upon the testimony of St. Ambrose, that “ the blood found in their 
tomb was an instrument of many miracles.” St. Ambrose adds, that “this blood was 
gathered, and mixed with a paste, and afterwards distributed, as a precious relic, in 
several churches; also, that linen cloths dipped in this blood were dispersed into 
distant places, whereby many miracles were and are still wrought.”—Lives of the 
Saints. 

t “SS. Eusebius, Nestablus, Zeno, and Nestor, the first three brothers, were 
seized at Gaza by the Pagans, and after the most cruel treatment, were dragged out 
of the city to the place where the beasts were thrown that died of disease. Here the 
people lighted a fire, burned the bodies, and mingled the bones that remained with 
those of camels and asses, that it might not be easy for the Christians to distinguish 
them. This eruelty only enh anced the triumph of the martyrs before God, who 
watches over the precious relics of his elect, to raise them again to glory. Their bones 
were easily collected by Divine interposition, and were the instruments of many miracles.” 
— Lives of the Saints. 
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head of John the Baptist* was revealed by John himself to two 
monks ; and that the body of St. Barnabas, with the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew lying on the breast, was revealed by Barnabas himself.” Bel. 
larmine proceeds with a seventh argument, “ Probatur ex translatione 
reliquiarum, de uno loco ad alium, honoris gratia ;” and with an eighth, 
“ Probatur ex eo, quod reliquie sub altaribus reconduntur,” for an elucida- 
tion of which I must refer to Bellarmine himself. (Tom. 2, cap. 3. 
p. 441.) Such were the opinions of Bedlarmine, (who wrote at the 
close of the sixteenth century,) on the doctrine of the adoration of 
relics ; opinions which, in conjunction with the authorities to which 
he has referred in the “ Acta Sanctorum,” (extracts from which I have 
given in the notes, from Butler's abridgment, and to which I would 
direct the reader's attention,) tend to develop very clearly the views of 
the Romish church, or, at least, of some of her most distinguished cham- 
pions, on this controverted question. I would only add that “ The 
Lives of the Saints,” from which I have copiously extracted (ver- 
batim) to confirm and illustrate the assertions of Bellarmine, is a work 
published under the express authority of twenty-eight archbishops 
and bishops, who “ assure the public of the exceeding utility of this 
most pious compilation, and are glad to express their ardent desire (the 
Italics are not mine) that a copy of it be placed in the hands of every 
family of the numerous people committed to their care.” They add that 
«it will, if perused with humility and devotion, teach those who read 
it, to aspire after that happy life, which God does not fail to ¢ give to 
those who never change their faith from him.’ ” 
K. C. HaRtneron, 
St. David's, Exeter, September 1, 1848, 


(To be continued.) 


—— annie 


ON THE ©GYPTO-.TUSCAN ARIML. 


Sir,—In the Aigypto-Tuscan mythology, Neptunus, Neph, Nebo or 
Genius, is equivalent to Hermes, the giver of life, cause of production, 
&c. Plutarch tells us that the first cube, or the number eight, was 
sacred to Neptune, (Theseus fin., et de Isid., c. 10;) and Shmoun, 
shmin, which is the Coptic term for eight, is also the Egyptian name 
of Hermopolis Magna. One of the Egyptian nomes with its capital 
city was variously named, after its patron deity Hermes, either Smun, 
Smin, eight, Herman a pomegranate, or as a compound of the two, 


* « The head of John the Baptist was discovered at Emisa, in Syria, in the year 
453, and was kept with great honour in the church of that city, till about the year 
800, when this precious relic was taken to Constantinople. When that city was taken 
by the French in 1204, Wallo de Sarton, a canon of Amiens, brought part of this 
head—that is, all the face except the lower jaw, into France, and preserved it in his 
own church, where it is to this day. Part of the head of the Baptist is said to be 
kept in St. Sylvester's church in Campo Marzo at Rome, though Sirmond thinks 
this to be the head of St. John the Martyr at Rome. Pope Clement the Eighth, 
1601, to remove all reasonable doubt about the relic of this saint, procured a small 


part of the head that is kept at Amiens for St. Sylvester’s church."—Lives of the 
Saints, 
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Smun n‘ Erman: in Arabic, Asmun al Ruman. From these premises, 
it seems impossible to escape the conclusion that Herman was an old 
Egyptian title of Mercury, and that the Greek ‘Eppijs, together with 
Aidns, (“ Adad,” xviii. 289,) and many others, was borrowed from the 
Aigypto-Tuscans. The Egyptian form of Anubis was Anepo, or 
Neph, and Plutarch says of him, “Avoupic, tore dé dre cai ‘EppdvovBic 
ovopagerat, (De Isid. c. 61 ;) hence the Coptic Smun n‘ Erman and 
the Arabic Asmun al Ruman are equivalent to Hermanubis—that is, 
to Nebo Herman or Nebo Rimmon, which are compounds like Hadad 
Rimmon. See “ Rome.” 

The analogy of other names, such as Neph, Anepo ; Milo, Admilius ; 
Merinum, Ameria, Amerinum, &c., render it probable that Aram and 
Ram are derived from the same root RoM. We know that the Coptic 
erman is the same word as the Arabic ruman, and we see that the 
Ram of | Chron. ii. 9, is written Aram in St. Matt. i. 3; also that the 
Syrian is called either Ram or Aram, compare Gen, xxii. 21, with 
Job, xxxii. 2. According to Strabo, the Syrians were indifferently 
called Arimi, Arami, or Arammei: the Syrian Christians have used 
their national name Armya (Arameeus, Syrus) to express a heathen, 
a Gentile. Strabo mentions a temple near Sardis, where a chorus of 
dancing apes was kept for religious festivals; and after saying that 
different authors told the same story of different countries, he adds, 
But others place the scene of this legend in Pithecuse, and say that 
Arimi is the ‘Tuscan term for “ apes’’; Oi dé év TeOnxoveats, ot Kat rovs 
miOijxous paat mapa roic Tuppnvoic upipoug kadeioBar, xiii. p. 431, Casaub. 
That arim was a Tuscan word is clear from the Tuscan king Arimnus 
(Pausan. v. 12), the town Ariminum, and the inscription given by 
Lanzi: F. PUINA, ARMNIAL, (vol. ii, p. 316, where Armnial signifies 
son of Arimnus.) We elsewhere find apes connected with the root 
RoM, for the Hindoo hero Rama had a retinue of apes who greatly 
forwarded his plans, Sir W. Jones maintains that Rama is the same 
as Dionysus, “ On the gods of Greece, Italy, and India.” ‘There was 
evidently some god Arim, Arm, or Herm, to whom the ape was sacred, 
and who was the tutelar deity of the Tuscan king Arimnus, of the 
Italian town Ariminum, of the nome and city of Erman or Herman, 
and of the Egyptian king Armes, Armais, Arminos, (Censorinus de 
Die Natali, c. 19.) The most common name of the Egyptian Mer- 
cury was Thoth, and the ape or Cynocephalus was sacred to him. 
Horapollo says that the ape in the temple of Thoth could write by in- 
stinct, (Hieroglyphica, i. 14,) and Cicero relates an untoward freak of 
the ape in the temple of Dodona, (De Divinat. ii, 32.) Now, as the 
oracle at Dodona was of Egyptian origin (Herod, ii. 55), Tam inclined 
to think that Cicero's “monstrosissima bestia” might be called the 
ape of Dod or Thoth. F 

Bedford. W. B. W INNING, 


Vou. XXIV.—Oct., 1843. 2: 
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DR. HOOK’S DISAVOWAL OF THE FACTORIES BILL, 




































Sir,—I request your permission to contradict, through your pages, a 
report which has been circulated in many places of my having been 
consulted by the framers of the late Factory Bill, before they intro- 
duced the educational clauses. Neither directly nor indirectly was I 
concerned with that bill, nor was I aware of the intention of govern- 
ment to introduce such a bill, until I read the speech of Sir James 
Graham upon the subject. 

The statement of my having been concerned with the bill was the 
pure invention of a local paper, not distinguished for its veracity in 
matters relating to the church ; and I hope that my friends will always 
withhold their belief from any article of clerical intelligence which 
can only be traced to the “ Leeds Mercury.” 

My own opinion has long been, that no government in this country 
can succeed in devising a measure for the general education of the 
people. ‘The principle being admitted that all who pay the taxes are 
to be benefited by their expenditure, it would not be possible to adopt 
a system of education on church principles, since that would exclude 
dissenters. On the same principle it would be impossible to have 
an essentially Protestant education, since that would exclude Roman 
Catholics; but the same principle would prevent any measure for a 
Christian education, even admitting that designation to be applicable 
to some system which would exclude all the articles of the Christian 
faith, and all the doctrines of the Christian religion; since the 
very name of Christianity is offensive to tax-paying infidels. 

It remains that the only system that government can adopt is one 
based upon atheism. From such a system the present government 
would revolt, nor would it be tolerated by the majority of the people 
in any government. 

But though government cannot undertake the education of the 
people, it can continue to do what it does at present, but on a more 
extended scale. It can assist the two societies—the National Society 
and the British and Foreign School Society, in proportion to the funds 
raised by each, and those who, like myself, have confidence in the in- 
fluence of the church, feel quite secure that the church will, under such 
circumstances, and with fair play, continue to be the instructress of 
the people. 
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1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. F. Hook. 
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ON PAROCHIAL INTERCOURSE WITH TRADESMEN. 
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Sik,—I have just been reading a truly apostolic charge by Archdea- 
con Manning, and very seldom have I read any charge with more 
satisfaction, For a moment | wished he had been more explicit and 
detailed in his treatment of the last subject he alludes to, but reflec- 
tion has led me to see that he could not be so without trespassing on a 
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province better reserved for private discussion, and adapted for indi- 
vidual counsel. 

The middle classes, the archdeacon observes, form the critical ele- 
ment of the church in our day—a fact no one can doubt—and the 
efficiency of a clergyman’s superintendence of his cure, and the suc- 
cess of his ministry, will very much depend upon the hold obtained 
on their consciences and affections. This end, he observes, is not to 
be gained by polemical discussions. The claims of the church ought 
to be rather assumed as indisputable fundamental rights, than reite- 
rated and contended for as subjects of dispute. If an impression is to 
be made on this very inaccessible class, it must be by the influence of 
no common character and the exercise of no common zeal. 

It is with a strong feeling of the difficulties which encompass this 
subject that I venture to offer a few observations upon it, accom- 
panied by some practical suggestions. For, when a man is fixed as 
the rector or vicar of alarge shopkeeping parish, he finds his relation- 
ship to these persons sufficiently embarrassing, and whatever may be 
his difficulties, those of a curate are tenfold greater, both from the 
uncertainty of his tenure and the smaller amount of his personal 
influence. I do not allude to the latter class of the clergy, but 
confine myself entirely to an incumbent entering on his living. 
His first step, if he feels the extent of his responsibility as he ought, 
is personally to visit every one. ‘This is the obvious mode of estab- 
lishing friendly feeling and laying the foundation of parochial influence. 
Until this has been done, no man can lament the estrangement of the 
middle classes from the church, for he is a cause of its increase and 
perpetuation. No popular preaching, no amount of diligence ex- 
pended only on the lowest classes, can compensate for the omission of 
this, the awkwardest and least satisfactory, but the most imperative, 
portion of a pastor’s duty; yet it requires some courage to get through 
it efficiently. He goes into a shop where his person is (or possibly 
may not be) known. After waiting his time, he is politely asked what 
he wants, and has to explain that he is not come in the capacity of a 
customer—a circumstance not likely to prejudice his parishioner in his 
favour. However, when this is made clear, he may probably be asked 
into the parlour, where a feeling half of respect, half of a wish to look 
out through the window into the shop, and be ready when his man 
shall summons him from the conference, keeps him inveterately stand- 
ing; and while the clergyman is debating whether, under the circum- 
stances, it will be better to make some preliminary observations of 
courtesy or to begin to lecture as one having authority, the shopman 
brings his master an imperative call, and the master begs his rector 
to excuse him for a minute. 

Perhaps the wife is then left with him; and as it is only through 
the wife, who remains at home, that the clergyman, in nine cases out 
of ten, has any communication with the agricultural labourer and me- 
chanic while in health, he determines to make the best of the time, 
in the circumstances he finds himself placed, and converses with 
her on such religious topics as he can manage to .ntroduce. He 
expresses his pleasure at her constancy in attending, or his grief 
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at her absence from the church and sacrament, and in the former 
case he may often be doing good; in the latter, he will find the 
woman shut herself up in an obstinate reserve, or quietly tell him 
that she and her husband were dissenters, and did not think with him. 
He will then, perhaps, begin to argue this matter; but considering 
that they are rational, and have some fine capacities and a thousand 
noble sympathies, women are marvellously inaccessible to argument, 
generally speaking. Might it not be as well then to decline argument, 
and speak as briefly as possible somewhat in this way: “ My friend, 
I do not wish to argue these points, but you see that the providence of 
God has made me responsible for your instruction. You may with- 
draw yourself from me, but I must still follow after you, and the 
more opposed you are to me, the more plainly is it my duty to pray 
for you, to come and see you, and plead with you. Do not think me 
intrusive ; but reflect if you were in my place, and charged by Christ 
with the teaching of this parish, what you would think your duty when 
your parishioners would not come and receive your instruction.” 

Perfect meekness to those who oppose themselves, in connexion 
with a high feeling of ministerial responsibility will sometimes be 
blessed in working wonders, The clergyman takes his leave, and the 
seed he has scattered by the way either springs up or withers. Pos- 
sibly months may elapse before, in justice to the remainder of his flock, 
he can repeat’ his visit, and then it may very likely resemble the 
scene described in the “ Auto-biography of a Dissenting Minister.’ 
The tradesman may bow courteously, and transfer him to his wife, 
in the parlour, and feel himself exonerated from any further attention. 
The clergyman will leave the house a second time, hesitating whether 
this can be the right way of penetrating the middle classes. 

1 have no doubt whatever in the matter, but I fear there are coun- 
teracting influences at work which tend to hinder the effect. The 
clergy are, generally speaking, married. Their wives mostly belong 
to a class of society not immediately connected with shopkeepers, and 
where they do not, there they are most jealous of their position as 
ladies. (Of the few I have met with who fully realized the duties of 
their position, nearly all have belonged to the upper walks of life ; the 
two worst hinderers, to the lower.) They can enter the poor man’s 
cottage as sisters of charity, for there there is no chance of any as- 
sumption of equality ; but with the tradesmen, they feel more embar- 
rassed than their husbands; and truly, if we have the weakness ever 
to be tenacious of our gentility—we with the vow upon our souls— 
how much more excuse is there for them. 

There appear to be two methods by which the clergy have in dif- 
ferent times obtained a legitimate influence for good. Severe asceticism 
doubtless does affect many, and an air of superiority does accom- 
pany him who has risen above those fascinations which hold the rest 
of mankind in bondage; but this abstinence must, in the nature of 
things, be rare or hypocritical. It never ought to be compulsory, and 
hence the ordinary influence must be sought elsewhere. 

1 believe it lies in one word—a word that the Romanists of the 
darker ages better understood than we do, hospitality—a hospitality 
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not extended only to the more congenial or the most polished society 
accessible, but embracing the poor and the middle classes. If there 
arises a feeling of repugnance to this in any mind, let that feeling 
be analyzed, and then let each whose means and circumstances make 
it practicable judge how far they are such as will bear the scrutiny of 
the all-seeing eye. 

The first is obvious: The danger of enfeebling the respect of the 
lower classes for the higher. ‘The tradesman entertained at the table 
of a wealthy rector might, we may suppose, think himself injured by 
being excluded from that of some neighbouring half-pay captain, or 
resident gentleman of less rank and influence. All parties would feel 
themselves in a false position, and such hospitality would probably, in 
many instances, be rejected. Besides, the time such civilities would 
consume is as serious an objection as the expense, and the experiment 
after all would be doubtful, and viewed with suspicion by the gentry. 
Above all, the ladies will be averse to it. 

Now, every one of these I suspect to be evasions of a duty. The 
clergyman ought to feel himself something far beyond a gentleman, 
If his education fits him for polished society, his purse rarely enables 
him to associate on equal terms with his wealthy neighbours, If he 
has time to dine with the nobleman, he has time to dine with the 
tradesman; if he has the means to entertain one, he has the means 
to entertain the other ; if the latter should be regarded as disqualifying 
him for the former, then the path of duty is clear, for there is little 
chance of benefiting by our society those who accept it on humiliating 
terms. Besides, various ranks are of God’s appointment, No clergy- 
man would invite the members of different classes to meet on an equality 
at his table, the labourer with the tradesman, or the tradesman with 
the gentleman; and thus an admirable lesson would be taught, that 
while various ranks were of divine institution, the clergyman was of 
no rank at all—he was the servant of servants—the monitor of kings. 
Lever, enlarging on the benefits of residence, says, a dinner will do more 
than the most elaborate sermons, I believe it. The two last objections 
remain to be met: the awkwardness of the position in which all parties 
would find themselves at first, and the opposition of wives in general, 
‘The former is a mere fallacy. When that awkwardness, arising from 
want of mutual sympathy, is the very object to be overcome, of 
course, its existence is the strongest argument in favour of the attempt: 
and shame on any personal feelings which come in the way of it. The 
latter is a more serious difficulty, I have seldom hinted that such a 
plan would in one shape or other be worth the trial, without raising a 
storm in that quarter; but I think that a little firmness or persuasion 
would carry the point, and I do not see that it needs any co-operation 
from the lady, 

Our wives are not in our position. They are taken, as we are, from 
every grade of society, and they have not fettered themselves with 
those engagements which specially require us to become all things to 
all men, if by any means we may gain some. There is no imperative 
call requiring them to associate with persons in another walk of life. 
Perhaps it is really better that they should not, for various reasons. 
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Perhaps it would tend to confuse in the minds of the guests and the 
entertainer the reason of their meeting, and the nature of the bond by 
which each was bound to the other. But she who deliberately im- 
pedes the usefulness, or thwarts the plans, of evangelization, which ap- 
prove themselves to her pastor and her husband, has more to answer 
for than the wife of a religious man is at all likely to have. 

Perhaps it may be as well to add that this duty can rarely devolve 
upon a curate. The reasons are too obvious to require enumeration, 
aud more numerous than you might be inclined to insert. 


1 am, Sir, yours, &c., CLERUS. 





FEES FOR BAPTISM. 


Sin,—I have often thought of writing to you on the subject of this 
letter, but | have neglected to do so until reminded of it by a passage 
in the “ Christian Magazine” for July, which says all that I intended 


to say so well, than I am disposed to send you the page in type rather 
than in MS. 


The inquirer asks of some children registered by Billy Williams” 
the registrar— 


*“* And do they really believe,’ I inquired, ‘that after the children have 
been to Billy Williams, they are properly baptized ? 

‘** Why for not ? she continued ; ‘ folks tell us it does as well, and he does 
it cheaper nor church parson.’ 

““* No,’ I replied, ‘not cheaper, my good woman, for baptism costs no- 
thing.’ 

«Eh, but it does,’ she replied; ‘they charge very high for it here; and so 
as registrar does it cheaper, we go to him.’ 

** * Surely,’ | observed, turning to John Pemberton, who I could see was 
listening attentively to the conversation, and at the present moment, was 
entertaining thoughts of so doubtful a nature, that from the varied expression 
on his countenance, | could scarcely guess what they were,—‘ surely,’ I re- 
marked, ‘ there must be some mistake here; the clergy cannot make a charge 
for one of those sacraments which the church declares to be ‘ generally neces- 
sary to salvation ;° they might as well charge for the other, the blessed sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper.’ 

‘* «’Tis too true,’ replied John; ‘in the manufacturing districts, I know that 
a charge is commonly made for the ministration of holy baptism; and the 
consequence is, that thousands in these parts have never been properly baptized 
into the fold of Christ. Some are taken to dissenting preachers, who, of course, 
have just as much right to baptize as you or I have, and some, the greater 
part, are taken now to the registrar of the district ; and the poor people in this 
neighbourhood have already grown so ignorant in these matters, that they 
really believe that the registration of their children by a mere servant of the 
state is the same in its etfects as the baptism of a priest of God.’ 

“* And what excuse,’ I asked, ‘do the clergy make for charging fees for 
holy baptism ?’ 

“Qh! said the old man, with a smile, ‘ they manage ¢haé very cleverly. 
The fee, they say, is not for the baptism, but for the registering.’ 

« * Well,’ IT remarked, ‘that certainly alters the case,—does it not? The 
poor may have their children baptized without charge; that is the thing I 
think so necessary; and then if they please, they can have them registered, and 
pay for it! 
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“* You forget,’ he replied, ‘that the law of the land obliges the clergy to 
register all the children they baptize ; so it comes to the same thing. You may 
call it a charge either for baptizing or registering, but the effect of it is to keep 
out of the church many thousands who would otherwise come in. I certainly 
think that in such a matter the bishops ought to interfere; for, besides the 
great evil it inflicts upon the people at large, it brings much odium and ill will 
on the church itself, and is a handle for accusing the clergy of covetousness, 
which plenty of people are glad to lay hold of. No doubt, it argues dreadful 
ignorance, and utter carelessness to God’s blessing, when a parent neglects holy 
baptism from a dislike to pay the fee, which I believe is seldom more than 
two shillings ; and, no doubt, it is quite right that the clergy in some way 
should be paid for their services, for the workman is worthy of his hire: but 
this is a point in which I would have the church perform her duty without cost. 
It is in holy baptism that we receive the free gift of God—viz., regeneration, 
membership with Christ, — with God, and a title to the kingdom of 
heaven. And I certainly think that such inestimable blessings as these should 
be open to all, and that the church, in the words of Isaiah, should cry aloud 
from her fonts, her fountains of life, ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money, come ye buy and eat ; yea, come, buy 


,) 


wine and milk without money and without price. 


I do not know who is the writer of this, nor what his authority ; 
nor whether the two shillings refers to the giving a certificate of registry. 
In my early days, I have served in a good many churches, and never 
knew more than sixpence demanded for entering the baptism; but if 
the abuse has anywhere reached the enormous height alluded to in the 
extract, there can surely be but one opinion as to stopping it. No 
charge can lawfully be made. How is it possible that any clergyman 
can allow his clerk to demand anything which he has no means of re- 
covering, should it be refused ? 

I am no admirer of dictating to bishops what they should or should 
not do, but I know what I would recommend to the inferior clergy : 
Never to officiate at baptism for a brother clergyman when any fee of 
this kind is received. From early life, I have felt the impropriety of 
the practice, and am pure from actual commission of this sin, but I 
have officiated for those who have been thus paid for my services, and 
Il repent it. Lam, Sir, yours, CLERUS, 


UPON THE USAGE OF otpavig IN THE EARLY GREEK 
FATHERS, 


Sir,—Since I forwarded to you the paper on the Jewish System of 
the Heavens, which you kindly admitted into your last Number, I 
have employed myself in attempting to ascertain the usage of the 
Greek scriptures with regard to the singular and plural forms of 
aiwy. My investigation was interrupted by a severe and dangerous 
illness; and even though I should be permitted to finish it, perhaps 
you might not think it worthy of insertion in your pages. But having, 
in the course of my inquiry, met with three instances of the plural form 
of obpardg in the LX.X., which escaped my eye in my former research, 
I trust that you will allow me now to supply the omission. 

In the second book of Maccabees we read, Kai viv Auvdora rév 
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ovpaywrv, axoareiioy ayabov ayyeAov tuxpocbev jpwv,'* And now, O 
Ruler of the heavens, send a good angel before us.’’ Similarly in the 
third book, “Kupu, Kupee, Sacred rev ovpayey, Kai Ceoxdra maane KTisewe, 
fy tv dyiou, povapye, TavroKodtwp,’ “ O Lord, O Lord, King of the 
heavens, and Lord of every creature, Holy in the holy ones, Monarch, 
all-governing.” The reference to the good angel in the former pas- 
sage, and to the holy ones in the second, plainly shews that by the 
heavens, the writer intended to express the intelligent inhabitants of 
the heavens, and thus confirms the view which [ took ofthe quotation 
from Judith, Acoxdéra rev oiparay Kai rio yrs, “ Lord of the heavens, 
and of the earth.’”’ 

The third omitted passage is found in Daniel, iii. 17, where the 
LAX. have, 'Eori yap Ocd¢ huey ev ovpavoic w AarpEvoper Hei Cuvaros, 
eEeAeoOat Hyde ex Tijg Kapivov rov mupdég. Here the words év ovparvoic 
seem to be an interpolation ; they have nothing corresponding to them 
in the original, and if the passage is to be rendered as in our version, 
the prepositive article would be required after joy. As the words 
stand in the Greek, they should be translated, “ For our God is iu 
the heavens, whom we serve, able to deliver us from the furnace of 
fire.” This, to say the least, is an awkward construction. But 
though the singular form of otpavdg might have been expected in con- 
nexion with the God of the covenant, (“ owr God,”) the plural is not 
indefensible in this case. The God of Israel is not directly invoked, 
the infinite power of the Most High Ged is uppermost in the speaker's 
thoughts, and it is observable that the deliverer whom Nebuchadnezzar 
beheld in the furnace with the three holy children is said to have had 
the likeness of the Son of God,‘ which is explained by an ancient Father,’ 
of an incorporeal vision. The king accordingly addressed the three 
martyrs as servants of the Most High God. So that the expression 
may be considered as parallel with the words of holy Job, év ovpavotc 
0 paprug prov (British Magazine, p- 273.) 

I am not sufficiently conversant with the original writings of the 
athers to enable me to pronounce with confidence upon their usage. 
But various passages, which, chiefly in the form of notes and quota- 
tions, have met my eye in the course of miscellaneous reading, seem 
to confirm, in a remarkable manner, the principles which I have so 
imperfectly attempted to lay down; and as they also appear to eluci- 
date the doctrines of the Fathers on those high mysteries—the eternal 
generation and the incarnation of the Son of God, perhaps you will 


'2 Maccab. xv. 23. * 3 Maccab. ii. 2. 
> Judith, ix. 12. See British Magazine, vol. xxiv. p. 267. 

‘In Dr. Burton's “ Antenic. Testimonies to the Divinity of Christ,” the text of 
the Septuagint in this passage is said to be dgoiwua ayyéXov Meo, and that of 
Theodotion, opoia vig Grcov.—Burt. p. 2,29. In the edition published by Mr. 
Valpy, professedly ad exemplar Vaticanum, I find the same text as in Theodotion. 
I observe also that Mr, Todd, in his ‘* Lectures on Antichrist,” cites Dan. viii. 11, 
thus, Ac atrow Ouoia frapayOn, as being the version of Theodotion, and é° abroy 
radon ta am ai@vog iopayn, as the rendering of the LX X. Now Valpy’s edition 
has the same text as is here assigned to Theodotion, Can any of your readers inform 
me how far Mr. Valpy's text may be depended on ? 

"Acapcov iC@r. Hippol. Frag. ap Burton, p. 279. 


~/ 
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permit me to set them before your readers. I would promise that the 
passages which I shall cite, have not been partially selected, but are 
all that have presented themselves which have any bearing on the 
subject, and may, therefore, be taken as a fair specimen of the general 
tenour of the language of the Fathers. 

It is well known to all theological students that the great modern 
champion of Nicene orthodoxy, Bishop Bull, has gathered from the 
primitive Fathers the doctrine of a three-fold generation of the only- 
begotten Son of God. The first filiation is the birth from all eternity 
of the Divine Logos, the Word, or Wisdom of God, from the mind, as 
it were, of the Eternal Father. The second isa evyxardacic, or con- 
descension of the Son of God, when he came forth, and was mani- 
fested for the work of creation. In this state of condescension he is 
spoken of as the Adyos xpodopixde, “ the Word brought forth,’’ and 
manifested to angels, and occasionally revealed to the patriarchs and 
prophets of old, as the angel or god of the covenant; but he was still 
the Adyo¢ deapxos, or “ Incorporeal Word.” Furthermore, the Adyos 
tpopoptxog humbled himself yet again, and took upon him the nature 
ofman. This was the third and final generation of the Son.6 Now 
the correctness of this view is strikingly attested by the usage of the 
l’athers with respect to the singular and plural forms of otpaydg, for I 
think it will be found that wherever the Redeemer is spoken of as the 
Eternal Word, the Truth, the Wisdom, the Righteousness, or any 
other of the incomprehensible attributes of the Father, wherever he 
is said to have come from the Father, or to have returned to the 
Father, and to be seated at his right hand, there the plural form of 
ovpayvos is used ; whereas, when the Incarnation is treated of only as the 
final condescension and appearance upon earth of the Adyog mpopoptxdg, 
or God of the covenant, the primitive fathers use the singular form. 

Thus we find Justin Martyr’ affirming that “the Almighty, All- 
creative, and Invisible God himself from the heavens established in 
nen the truth and the word, the holy and incomprehensible, and con- 
firmed it in their hearts ; not, as one might suppose, by sending down 
a minister or angel to men, but the Artificer himself and Demiurge, 
by whom he created the heavens.” 

Hippolytus,® speaking of Susannah, says, Acc yap ray Caxptwy épeidxero 
rov am’ ovpavayv Adyov, Which Dr. Burton translates, “ For by her tears 
she drew down the Word from heaven.” This is too ambiguous, and 
does not give the force of the prepositive article. It should rather be, 
“bor by her tears she brought down to herself the Word, which was 
from the heavens.” The meaning of Hippolytus is, not that Susannah 
obtained a visible interposition on her behalf from the God of the 
covenant, but that she was delivered by the Wisdom of God speaking 
in the inspired Daniel, even by that divine Word or Wisdom, which 
in the beginning came forth from the Almighty Father. Thus the 
passage corresponds exactly with the extract from Justin Martyr 

6 Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. p. 92. Ed. Grab. 
’ Epist. ad Diogn. c. 7, cited by Burton, p. 54. 
* Burt. p. 260. 
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above, and also with the texts, Wisdom, ix. 10, and xviii. 15, cited 
in the British Magazine, p. 275. 

The Council of Anliach (A.D. 269) speaks of “ the Son being in the 
presence of the Father, God and Lord of all created things, but sent by 
the Father from the heavens, and made man.” 

Again, the Son of God, with respect to his ae generation, seetis 
emphatically to be called @ed¢ Adyos, God the Word, rather than Adyos 
Ocov, the Word of God. As God the Word, he is said by Clement of 
Alexandria” “ to be in the Father, and at his right hand,” “ to have 
been in the beginning with God, incapable of exaltation,” and 
“always in God-befitting glory to have subsisted with his Father 
before every age.” Origen uses similar language; he identifies the 
Orog Aoyot with the Creator, with wisdom, truth, and righteousnss,"* 
and with “ the power and wisdom of God,” He says, “ God com- 
manded and the world was made, and he who received the command- 
ment was God the Word.” And he declares that not only is God 
incomprehensible, (cveQedpyroc) but so too is God the Word.” Lleuce 
we find in Hippolytus, Oed¢ Adyog dx’ oipayway KariOev tig tiv dyiay 
rapBevoy, God the Word came down from the heavens into the Hol) 
Virgin.”’® 

In the several creeds, which have been preserved to us, the Re- 
deemer is proposed to our faith as the second person of the ever-blessed 
Trinity ; and although in all orthodox symbols the mystery of the 
incarnation, of course, holds a prominent place, still the subject of the 
middle portion of every creed is the Son of God. Hence whenever 
his descent upon earth is spoken of, it is said to have beea from the 
lather, or, what is equivalent, from the heavens. Thus even the 
Arian creed, (Ap. 35!) says, “ Him we know, bis only-begotten Son, 
by the will of the Father to have come down from the heavens.” 
The symbol of Constantinople (A.v. 381) describes Christ as “ the 
only-begotten Son of God, begotten before all worlds, Light from 

Light, very God from very God, begotten, not made,....who for us 
men came down from the heavens.” Clement of Alexandria and 
Dionysius of the same city, both apply those words, “ He bowed the 
heavens and came down,” to the voluntary humiliation of God, the 
Lord of Glory.” Methodius, commenting upon the words, “ Thou 
art my beloved Son, this day I have begotten thee,” which several of 





—— 


* Burt. p. 426. The whole context refers to the voluntary humiliation of the 
Divine Word in divesting himself of his co-equality with God the Father. The intel- 
ligent heavens were created by the Logos for the manifestation of the perfections of 
the otherwise Incomprehensible Trinity. Hence, both the Father and the Son 
were in the heavens before the creation of this lower world. 

” Pad. 1, 2, ap. Burt. p. 119. " Burt. p. 135. 
@ Ibid. ’ Thid. p. 293, 299. " Thid. p. 294. 
Sp, 303, ibid. 

* Hippol. contr. Noet. ap. Routh, Rel. Sacr. vol. i. p. 71. Hippolytus distin- 
guishes between the invisible and visible Word. He says that God begat the Logos 
as the Prince, and Maker of things that are made, which Logos having in himself, 
and so invisible to the world which was in process of creation, he made to be visible. 
Contr. Noet. sec, 10, Similarly in 13. See also Melito ap. Routh, i. p. 112. 

Burton, pp. 123, 412. 
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the Fathers quote as uttered at the Saviour’s baptism, says, “ We must 
observe that the fact of his being his Son he declared indefinitely and 
without reference to time. But the words *‘ To-day have | begotten 
thee,’ mean, Whereas you pre-existed already before the ages in the 
heavens, | was minded to beget you to the world also.”"* And again, 
“The Lord says that he came into life from the heavens, having left 
behind him the orders and hosts of angels ;’"’ an expression equivalent 
to angels and archangels, and all the intelligences, even of the highest 
heavens. Origen also, wishing to set the condescension of the Son 
of God in the strongest light, introduces the divine Word, saying, 
“What profit have men derived from so great a thing? What profit 
is there in my blood, in my having come down from the heavens? I 
came down, | bore a human body.’ ‘These instances explain why 
the plural form of oipaydg is used in connexion with the works of the 
Logos. When the Word of God is said to have come forth trom the 
l'ather, we must understand this of some manifestation of the incom- 
prehensible God; this implies the creation of intelligent beings, and 
ovpavogs expresses the highest order of intelligences—the cherubim and 
seraphim. ‘The Logos came forth from the heavens to the creation of 
the visible universe; and again the Adyo¢e deapxog came from the hea- 
ven When he became éveupxog, and took our nature on him. 

Hippolytus® writes that the Logos was a preacher of himself by the 
old prophets before his incarnation, shewing the Logos, who was about 
to manifest himself to men, And he accordingly explains of his oc- 
casional appearances to the patriarchs those words of the Redeemer, 
“No man hath ascended into the heaven but he that came down from 
the heaven, even the Son of Man, who is in the heaven.’’ kor he 
argues that before the great sacrifice on the cross had been completed 
and offered up to the Father, the flesh was not in the heaven. “ Who, 
then, was in the heaven (i.e.. before the incarnation) but the in- 
corporeal Logos, who was sent that he might shew himself, whilst on 
the earth, to be in the heaven also.’ In section 16, he writes 4 dévayus, 
nhatpua, > eoriv Adyos, an’ odpavod xatnrbev, xai odx adros 6 Ilarép. 
And this he argues from the Saviour’s words, “I went forth from the 
Father, and am come.” For he says, “ What is it which came forth 
from the Father but the Logos? And what is it, which was born of 
him, but the Spirit,” (the divine nature of Christ, ) “ that is, the Logos?” 
Where the first mention of the Logos seems to concern the Eternal 
Word, and the second the Adyog mpogopuxds, of whom it is affirmed 
above that dx’ oiparov car#AOev. Dionysius of Alexandria is certainly 
speaking of the Adyo¢ mpogopixos, or God of the covenant, when he 
says, “ Christ died for all... . it is he that came down to Abraham : 
he came down to Moses, ... For the only-begotten God, the Word, 
came down from the heaven.’ 

The same usage seems to prevail with respect to the Lord’s ascen- 
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* Ibid. p. 442. Ibid, p. 440. *” Ibid. p. 322, 


** Contra Noet. § 12. * Contra Noet. § 4. 


* Burt. p.419. I suspect that instead of povoyew¢ Orde Adyog, we should read 
Hovoy. Vou Aoy. 
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sion. Wherever that event is mentioned as the return of the Son of 
God to the glory, which he had with the Father before = worlds, the 
plural form prevails, Thus in Justin Martyr’s Dial. cum Tryph."* “ We 
have known Christ, the Son of God, crucified and risen again, and 
having ascended up into the heavens.” So it isin the Creeds,” where 
the Saviour is treated of throughout as the Son of God. ITreneeus 
speaks of the corporeal taking up of the beloved, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, into the heavens, In the Nicene Creed, the Son is described as 
dy Siituen ei¢ rove ovpuvous, which is equivalent to the aveNOovra Toc roy 
Ilarépa of Eusebius. In the symbols of St. Cyril, St. Epiphanius, 
St. Basil, of the council of Constantinople, in that attributed to Lucian, 
and even in the Arian profession of faith, the ascension of Christ is 
connected with the sesston at God’s right hand, and in all, the plural 
form of ovpaydc is used. St. Hippolytus, when he is proving the 
divinity of the Lord, as declared in the midst of his earthly ministry 
and bodily sufferings, says, that “in the sight of the disciples he was 
received up into the heavens, and sitteth on the right hand of the 
lather.” And he sums up all with these words, “ This is God, who 
was made man for us.”” To the same effect Cyril, in his Fifth Catechism, 
and ‘Theodoret.” Athanasius also is plainly speaking of the divine 
nature abiding in the man Jesus, when he says, Eva avgare craupw Gels, 
xai amobavav Uren naw, aveorn Ex vexpuv nal aveanpn eis odpavous.”” 
And in another place® he represents the Redeemer as offering up the 
human nature to his Almighty Father—i.e., acting as our great high 
priest in the heavens. “The first fruits of our lump—i.e., our flesh — 
Christ has offered up in the heavens.” 

There is a remarkable passage in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with 
Trypho, where the singular and plural forms of ovpardg are inter- 
changed in exact conformity with the principles which I have laid 
down. When our Christ arose from the dead, and went up into the 
heaven, the officers in the heavens appointed by God are bidden to open 
the gates of the heavens, that he who is the King of Glory may sit down 
at the right hand of the Father. For when the officers in the heaven 
saw him bearing an uncomely and dishonoured and inglorious fori, 
they did not recognise him.”” The officers in the heavens are the 
cherubim stationed to guard the way of the tree of life. Justin Martyr 
would not attribute to those superior intelligences any ignorance of the 
person of God's triumphant Son: he speaks, therefore, of the minister- 
ing angels in the second heaven, some of whom are supposed to have 
been kept in ignorance of the wonders of re demption. A similar de- 
scription occurs in the works of Hippolytus :*' commenting on the 
24th Psalm, he says, “ He comes to the heavenly gates: angels 
(i.e., the ministering and attendant angels of the second heaven) ac- 


* Adduced by Pearson on Creed, Art, 7. 
*® The creeds here cited are all given at length by Bishop Pearson at the end of 
his Exposition of the Creed, or rather by his editor, Mr. Dobson. 
* Contr. Noet. § 18. * Cited by Mr. Todd, Lect. on Antichr. p, 286. 
™ Expos. Fid. § 1. Ap. Routh. Rel. Sacr. vol. ii. p. 701. 
* Orat. 1, de ascens. Cited by Pearson, Art. 6. 
* Cited by Burton, Antenic. Test. p. 44. * Burton, p. 263, 
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company him. the gates of the heavens are closed; for he is not 
ascended to the heavens.’’ A quotation from the Epistle of Barnabas, 
which I find in Pearson,™ refers the ascension of Jesus to the heavens, 
I have not the epistle at hand to consult the context. 

We find the same fathers ascribing the ascension of Jesus Christ as 
the Son of Man to the heaven, Thus Justin Martyr,® after speaking 
of the promise that God the Father would make the enemies of Christ 
his footstool, says, "E&¢rou eis rov odpavoy aveAnpbn b yrérepos Kupios "Inc, 
Xp. Again, “ Christ is declared king, and priest, and God, and Lord, 
and angel, and man, and captain of the host, and stone, and child born ; 
and first becoming capable of suffering, then returning into the heaven, 
and again coming with glory and receiving an everlasting kingdom.” 
The subject here is the exaltation of the human nature of Christ, in 
reward for its voluntary submission to suffering. So, from the same 
writer, Ye would not have blasphemed him, who has already come, 
and been born, and suffered, and gone up into the heaven.” Chrys- 
ostom is speaking of the visible ascension of the risen Jesus, when he 
says, that “ the apostles beheld the beginning of that event, but not the 
end, Since, then, the eyes are not able to prove the height, nor to teach 
us whether he went up to the heaven, or only, as tt were, into the heaven, 
see what is done: they knew that it was Jesus, from his conference 
with them ; for they could not have recognised him, had they (only) 
seen him at a distance: the angels themselves taught them the rest, 
that he was taken up into the heaven.”—Hom. 2, in Act. Ap.* As 
Jesus was received out of sight by a cloud, he was invisible before he 
reached the second heaven. Similarly Epiphanius, arguing against 
the Patripassians, and therefore treating more especially of the humanity 
of Christ, writes, “* We acknowledge one Christ, the Son of God; (we 
acknowledge him to have) suffered as he suffered, to have died as he 
died, to have gone up into the heaven, and to de (not to sit) on the 
right hand of God.” 

The same distinction seems to be observed in the notices of the 
second Advent; when regarded as the glorious manifestation of the Son 
of God to destroy Antichrist and all the works of the devil, obpavei is 
used; when the subject is the appearance of the Son of Man, the sin- 
gular form is preferred. Thus Ireneeus speaks of the Advent (of the 
Beloved) from the heavens in the glory of the I*ather to restore all 
things... . and to judge the spiritual things of wickedness, and the 
angels which transgressed, &c.** So in St. Basil’s Creed it is said that 
the Redeemer sitteth on the right hand of the Father, from whence he 
shall come to raise up all. Cyril says, that “ Antichrist shall be de- 
stroyed by the second glorious Advent from the heavens of the only- 
begotten Son of God.’ Justin Martyr uses the same language with 


* Creed, Art. 5. [The Editor supposes it is note q that is referred to: if so, it 
makes neither for nor against the writer’s theory, as it concludes a subject. It is 
the end of Barn. cap. 15. } 

*® Cited by Mr. ‘Todd, Antichr. p. 99. 
* Burt. p. 44. ® {bid. p. 52. * Cited by Pears, Art. 6. 
" Pears. Art. 3. * Symbol. Iren. lib. 1, c. 10, adv. Her, 
* Cyril, Hier, Catech, 15,12, Cited by Todd, Introd, to Lect, 3, 
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reference to Antichrist: ‘ His second appearing, wherein with glory 
he shall come from the heavens.” Mr. Todd remarks upon a paralle| 
passage from the Apostolical Constitutions, “This mode of speaking 
seems to be connected with the opinion, that as Christ was God and 
man, so Antichrist should be an incarnation of Satan.” The idea, 
therefore, in such expressions is, of God incarnate personally contending 
with and vanquishing an incarnate spirit of evil. Hippolytus, in his 
book De Antichristo, says, “ What is left but the appearing of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who is God, from the heavens ?’"' 

But Origen has, “ As the Lord shall come with the voice of an 
angel, and with the trump of God shall descend from the heaven, so 
went up God with a shout.” The Lord with the tramp of God must 
be understood of the human nature of Jesus united to the divine 
essence. Other instances have been given from the New Testament 
in the Brit. Mag. for Sept., p. 274. 

I have only to add a few promiscuous examples in proof of my 
theory. 

I find the phrase ¥ BaciAea roy ovp. in the creeds of Kpiphanius and 
Basil, and in a quotation from Theodoret.” I have not met with the 
singular in such cases. Athanasius‘ says that Christ has procured for 
the race of man “ an ascent to the heavens,” which is expressly dis- 
tinguished from admission into Paradise. Theophilus,” wishing to in- 
clude the whole universe under the government of Almighty God, 
says, “ the heights of the heavens, and the depths of the abysses, and 
the ends of the world, are in hishand.” Compare this with Ps. evi. 26, 
cited in Brit. Mag., p. 273, note 92. 
are evidently alluded to. 

In conclusion, | think 1 may venture to hope that I have at least 
thrown out a few hints upon a perplexed subject, which in abler 
hands might be turned to some useful account, and | remain, Sir, your 


obliged reader, RB. 


The third or highest heavens 


I subjoin the rather long list of errata, which appeared in my former 
letter :-— 


In p. 262, and 16th line from bottom, for ‘ argument,” read “ agreement"— 
p. 262, 13th line from bottom, for ‘ reign,” read “ region”—p. 262, 7th line from 
bottom, for xz, read xix—p. 263, line 28, read “ high God as God” without the 
semicolon—p. 265, line 27, dele the comma after ‘ form”—p, 270, line 8, for “ L's. 
exlvii. 1,” read “ Ps, exlviii. 1, 4"°—p. 270, note 71, for “the Alexandrine version,” 
read ‘‘the latter part of the verse as in the Alexandrine version”—p. 277, line 20, 
instead of * but the descent,” read ‘* for the descent”—p, 278, line 8, for ‘* heavens,” 
read “ heaven”—p. 281, line 24, for “ waileth,” read “ waiteth.” [The Editor re- 
grets these errata; he was absent from London nearly all the month, 


Four of 
them, however, are mistakes in the author’s MS. ] 


“ Todd on Antich. Lect. 3, p. 99. 
* Ibid. p. 313. 


“ Expos. Fid. § 1. 


*' Burton, p. 116. 
* Pearson on Creed, p. 136. Dubson’s Edit. 
** Cited by Pearson, Art. I. 
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THE USE OF ROMISH BOOKS OF DEVOTION BY MEMBERS OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Sir,—I so far agree with your correspondent who signs himself “ A 
Young Man,” as to admit that the use of Roman.-catholic books of de- 
votion is blameworthy when it proceeds from or fosters a spirit of dis- 
content with the formularies of our own branch of the catholic church, 
and of insensibility to our advantages. Our own Book of Common 
Prayer has certainly the first claim upon us; and unless a man attends 
daily, both in body and spirit, the morning and evening prayers of the 
church, or (in case he has not opportunity for doing so) says in private 
those part® of them which are fit for private use, | do not see that he 
has a right to make habitual use of any other forms of prayer, still less 
of any of Roman-catholic origin. But I think a good reason may be 
given for the use of the books in question. ‘Though the churches of 
the Roman obedience refuse to hold outward communion with us, we 
believe them to be parts of Christ's body, and therefore are bound, for 
his sake, to cherish a kindly feeling towards them. This can hardly 
be done without forming an acquaintance with them through their 
writings, especially their “devotional w ritings. There is a reason also 
for not only reading, but also joining in their prayers, as far as we can 
with a safe conscience. We believe that a “ communion of saints” 
subsists between every part of the catholic church, even those parts 
which are, to outward appearance, most widely separated; and it is 
our undoubted duty not only to assent to, but also to endeavour to 
realize, every article of our faith, as far as we can. Now, there is 
little difficulty in realizing our communion with the church in America, 
but to do so with regard to the church on the continent of Europe is 
not so easy ; and yet if we do not, our faith in this article of our creed 
cannot be perfect. ‘The way to realize a doctrine is by action; and 
since we are withheld from public acts of intercommunion, we must 
resort to private ones; and there is none of this kind so obvious as the 
use of their prayers by those of us who feel themselves called upon to 
devote more time to religious exercises than our daily Liturgy occu- 
pies. Such a course becomes the more necessary, as we are often 
saying and doing things upon which a denial of the interecommunion 
of the churches might be grafted. Since obedience is the way to 
knowledge of the truth, I do not believe that the cultivation of a 
charitable fee ‘ling tow ards foreign churches will lead even a young and 
inexperienced person into any danger of joining the Romish sect in 
this country, provided he walks ¢: arefully according to the light within 
him, and strives against self-sufficiency, our generally- besetting sin. I 
would not, however, be understood as recommending the books which 
your correspondent seems to have chiefly in view—n: unely, adaptations 
of Roman-catholie books by members of our own churches—for, never 
having used any of them, I do not know that they may not tend to 
produce too favourable an opinion of the sources whence they come, 
By taking up the originals, we may become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with foreign churches ; and it is easy to find prayers and 
hymns in them th: at are quite unobjectionable. I will add, that I do 
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not intend to controvert anything in the sermon to which your corres. 
pondent refers, not having yet had the pleasure of reading it. 
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I am, &c., A Man or Tuirry, 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST. 


Sir,—lIt strikes me that the Mark of the Beast, which has been made 
the subject of so much solemn puerility, admits of a clear and semi- 
dogmatic interpretation ; of an interpretation as positive as consists 
with the nature of general predictions; because it seems to me in its 
essence and qua Mark, though not in its adjuncts and qua Bestial, to 
be a thing both ancient and well-known. 

That the working of the power called Anti-christ shall be, imme- 
diately and primarily, among the Jews; and that it will be the up- 
shot of those fond expectations, whereby they reject the Nazarene 
Messiah, and are looking for another, was a very general opinion in 
the church, anterior to the polemical abuse of the prophecies, and is, 
wheresoever that abuse doth not prevail. In other words, the person 
of Antichrist is that of the false Messiah, whom, sooner or later, such 
persevering and faithful expectations can (even independently of any 
prophetic considerations) scarcely fail to raise up. 

This is a truth very cogently propounded by St. John. “ Little 
children, this is the last time. And as ye have heard that [Tue] 
Antichrist shall come, even now there are many Antichrists. Whereby 
we know it is the last time.’ That was the last time of the Jewish 
dispensation ; and as the Antichrist was to come in the last times of the 
world, so were these minor Antichrists to come in the last times of the 
Jews. But the Lord had previously explained what manner of Anti- 
christs were to mark that first and minor time of end—viz., the Jewish. 
They were “ Pseudo-Christs and pseudo-prophets,” crying, “ Lo! he 
(the Christ] is in the desert,” and “ Lo! he is in the secret cham- 
bers!” « Lo! here is Christ or there.’ In short, they were the 
false Messiahs and their false apostles; a succession of Barcochebas 
and Akibas. Without pronouncing on the disputed form of éyre in 
the word 'Avrixporug, it seems clear that the word Wevéoypearoe in our 
Lord's prophecy tallies with the ’Ayrixpeeroc in St. John’s recognition 
of that prophecy brought to pass; and gives its purport, if not its ety- 
mology. We have good reasons from Scripture and authority (on 
which ample subject I do not mean to enlarge) for concluding that 
Antichrist will arise among the Jews, and that his followers will 
Judaize in an apostolical, not in a pious and millenarian, manner. 

But it is written in Deut. vi. “ And these words which I command 
thee this day....thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.” So in Exod, xiii. 9, 16 ; 
Deut. xi. 18. Whether this was intended in a literal sense or not, 
the use of periapts was founded _ it. And that is the meaning of 
‘ receive a mark in their right hand or in their foreheads.” On the other 
hand, it is stated in the verse immediately following the account of 
the Beast’s mark and number, that the sealed twelve thousands of the 
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Lamb (Jews of the ten tribes and two half tribes) “ have his Father's 
name written in their foreheads.” Can anything be more monstrous 
than to divide the frontal mark of the Beast from that of the Lai), 
making them heterogencous, when thus placed in comparision? Yet 
that is what these wild, ad libitum speculators are daily doing. The 
words Holiness to the Lord (it was commanded) shall be on Aaron's 
forehead ....always upon his forehead, that they (the people) may be 
accepted before the Lord. Exod. xxviii. 38. “The Septuagint éxTU- 
Teppuct oppayidos is just equivalent to the Apocalyptic Xdpaypa, engrav- 
ing, inaccurately rendered mark. The marginal references (which 
are a great work, and rarely omit what is any-wise parallel) neither 
refer to the manual and frontal periapts, as the mark of the Beast, 
nor to the frontlet of Aaron, at the mark of the Lamb. I hope the 
authors of them either made the omissions inadvertently, or repented 
of their wickedness in omitting them designedly, Without that omis- 
sion, it is probable that we should not so long have wandered from 
the plain probabilities, if not palpable trath of this passage ; and, in 
particular, nobody would have adopted the queer faney of the yd- 
payyna being a sort of wound branded or stigmatized in the flesh! “As 
regards the name of the Beast which the engraving is to express, 
either literally or numerically, the above-cited analogies tend to shew 
that it is not his personal name (like Diocles or Maometis), but his 
name of blasphemy, or title and designation of office, either divine or 
ecclesiastical, usurped by him. lor ‘of such kind was « Holiness to 
the’ Lord on Aaron’s brow, and the name of the Lamb’s Father on 
the brows of the elect Jews. What persons will be actors in these 
awful scenes, what precise actions they will perform, and what titlesthey 
willassume, the most sagacious cannot possibly divine, and none but 
the foolish willattemptit. But Lhope you will excuse my saying that 
the nature of this particular prediction does not appear to me very 
obscure, as many consider it; but, on the contrary, a thing known 
and understood from of old, and of which a Jewish rabbi would 
readily apprehend the drift, whether he believed the composition to 
be inspired or not. Yours, ete., ete., 
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SOUND DIVINES. 


', ~The last leaf of a torn tract has been placed in my hands, anc 
Y \ ‘illingly comply with the direction of the last words by passing it 
to you, thinki ng you may be able to tell me who circulates it. Is i 
possible, sir, that any of the sound divines of whom it contains a list 
can be privy to it? Does Mr. B. vouch for the orthodoxy of C., and C. 

lor Bb. and D., and so on? = If not, they will be truly grateful to you 


to give them an opportunity of disav owing all such proceedings. 
M. b. 
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ADMONITION TO HEARERS. 


I al chen alin oy sper ANG espe | ha eR 


“Search the scriptures,” John, v. 39; “ Prove all things,” 2 Thess. v. 21 ; 
Be ware of false prophets,’ ” Matt. vii. 15; ‘* Beware of the leaven of the 
pharisees,”” Matt. xvi. 6; “Take heed, therefore, How ye hear,” Luke, viii. 18 ; 
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CORRESPON DENCE,—-SOUND DIVINES. 


“Take heed waat ye hear,” Mark, iv. 24; “ Cease to hear the instruction 
that causeth to nar,”’ Prov. xix. 27; ‘‘ Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the TRaprrion of men, after the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Christ,” Col. ii. 8; “ Let no man beguile you of 
your reward in a voluntary humility, and worshipping of angels, intruding 
into those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly 
mind,” Col. ii. 18; “ If there come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, 
(that is, the pocrrine or Curist,) receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him ‘ Gop spgep,’ for Ae that biddeth him ‘ Gop spgep,’ is PARTAKER of 
his evil deeds,” 2 Ep. John, x. 11. 
Works recomMENDED.—‘‘ A New Tract for the Times,” Baisler; ‘‘ Divine 
Warning,” Dalton; ‘‘ Danger and Duty,” Nisbet; ‘‘ The Case as it is,” 
Hatchards; ‘‘ Reformation Society Tracts,” Exeter Hall; “ What is Pu- 
seyism?” (hand-bill) Seeleys; “A Word to the English Laity,” Nisbet: 
“ Puseyism predicted Two Hundred Years ago,” (hand-bill,) Bayley, Ken- 
sington Gravel Pits. See ‘ Protestant Magazine,” (March, 1843, p. 70,) the 
‘* Treasonable Doctrine of Popery,” to the “* Roman Catholics in our Army 
and Navy.” !!! 
*,* A short list of authors, whose publications may be relied upon as being 
sound, and thus in full accordance with the Articces, Homi.tes, and Liturcy 
of our cuurcnH, is here added :— 
Beamish, Rev. H., M.A. Howels, Rev. W., the late, M.A. 
Bickersteth, Rev. E., M.A. Marks, Rev. R., M.A. 
Blunt, Rev. H., M.A. Marsh, Rev. Dr. W., D.D. 
Brock, Rev. M., M.A. M‘Caul, Rev. Dr. J., D.D. 
Brooks, Rev. J. W., M.A. M‘Ghee, Rev. R., M.A. 
Charlotte Elizabeth. Molyneux, Rev. Capel, M.A. 
Chester, Bishop of Mudge, Rev. W., M.A. 
Close, Rev. F., M.A. M‘Neile Rev. Hugh, M.A. 
Cumming, Rev. John, M.A. Pym, Rev. W., M.A. 
Cuninghame, J. E., Esq. Raikes, Chancellor. 
Dallas, Rev. A. R. C., M.A. Seymour, Rev. M. H., M.A. 
Goode, Rev. F., M.A. Stewart, Rev. Haldane, M.A. 
Goodhart, Rev. C. J., M.A. Stowell, Rev. Hugh, M.A. 
Haldane, R., Esq, the late. White, Rev. Hugh, M.A. 
Hancock, Rev. W., M.A. Yorke, Rev. C. J., M.A. 
The ‘ Church Missionary,” ‘ Pastoral Aid,” and “ Colonial Church” 
Societies, set their faces, ‘* like flint,” against teachers of Tractarian doctrines. 
** SUGGESTIONS TO THE LAITY.” 


Let nothing tempt you to quit the EsraBLisHep cHuURCH. Protest un- 
ceasing!y against the ‘* false doctrines,” ‘* Altar bowings,”’ ‘* Gestures,” and 
‘* Popish mummery,” recently introduced by the New sect. Circulate sound 
tracts among the congregations, which may be had at “ Rerormation” and 
“ Protestant” Associations, Nisbet's, Seeleys’, Hatchard’s, Dalton’s, &c. 

‘ We have sinned and have committed iniquity, and have done wickedly, 
anil have rebelled, even by departing from thy precepts, and from thy judg- 
ments.” —Dan. ix. 5. 

May it please Him who is the Heap of the Cuvurcn, “ who is over all, 
Gop blessed for ever,” to stir up the Laity to a becoming discharge of their 
duty in this * carsts” of the ESTABLISHED cuuRcu! Praying God “ to illu- 
minate all BISHOPS, PRIESTS, And DEACONS with true knowledge and under- 


standing of His worp.”’ Latcus. 
25 April, 1843. MEMORANDA. 
1842. Cuurcu Missionary Socigty’s Income... £ 90,821 2 6 
1843. Ditto ditto ditto »-» 115,000 0 0 


PLEASE TO PASS THIS ON. 
Sold at Bayley’s, Kensington Gravel Pits. 
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A Memoir of Hilmar Ernst Rauschenbusch. By the late Wilhelm Leipolit. 
Translated by Rev. R. F. Walker. Small 8vo. Seeley. 


Tuts appears to be the memoir of a truly pious man, one who lived 
from his youth up in the fear of God, and the careful and affectionate 
discharge of his various duties; and feeling strongly within his own 
breast, as he observed accurately in his own circle, the difference be- 
tween religious principle and heartless profession, assumed the truth of 
the soi-disant evangelical theory for explaining that difference, and 
dwelt on it with proportionate earnestness. Now the history of such 
a man, whatever may be the tenets he has embraced, is the enuncia- 
tion of a truth—that no name, no profession, no mere morality, can 
compensate for the want of an active and heartfelt godliness; that 
unless religion is at once a principle and a passion, it is little better 
than a name. 

What, then, can be the objection to such books? It is this; that 
in the miserably divided state of professing Christianity, thousands 
have mistaken this truth for the whole truth, and by doing so have 
thoroughly mystified themselves, and reduced the sacraments of the 
church to lifeless forms and ceremonies. ‘The Spirit of God may have 
exerted his influences upon them in youth, and preserved them from 
many an evil; they may for a season have acted on principles which 
are strictly those of faith looking onward to eternity, but they fell into 
temptations afterwards, they became careless or criminal, therefore 
they were not regenerate, as they became after such and such an event 
produced a change in their character and conduct. The consequence 
is, that persons are led to suppose that this witnessing Spirit speaks in 
another voice and different Janguage after this regenerative conver- 
sion, from what he ever spoke before. The (sic) unregenerate man 
is built up in the notion that had he only such a chance as his pious 
neighbours have, he should be a different man; the (sic) regenerate 
imagine they have a less dangerous path than they had before, not 
merely because they have by God's grace habituated themselves to 
virtue and self-denial, but because they have a hedge about them 
which when they strayed had no existence. The carnal security thus 
engendered may not be fatal, but it must be dangerous. When, how- 
ever it is exhibited in the conduct of a man who appears to have es- 
caped the danger, and died as he lived, in communion with God and 
at peace with men, the deception is propagated, and a positive mischiet 
is done. Cromwell's end is far more truly edifying, when he buoyed 
up his guilty spirit with the conviction that he had been once a child 
of God, 

These observations have been made, not because they are specially 
applicable to the present work, but because they apply with more or 
less foree to all the biographies of this class. Rausehenbusch’s mind 
seems, indeed, to have been eminently practical. Still, how lamentable 


is the confusion of such passages as the following :— 
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‘ At the confirmation-service [ felt affected to my inmest soul, and at my 
first coming to the Lord's table I seemed quite humbled and overcome. In the 
afternoon of that day I had such a sense of joy in God, and felt so full of love 
and gratitude towards him, that the next day I repaired to the church, taking 
care that no one should notice me, and put some of my moncy into the poor's 
box as a thank-offering. But with all ~ delightful seizures of devotion, [ 
cannot say that I remember having had any clear views of gospel truth ; 
hence such warm feelings soon insensibly evaporated.”—p. 21. 


This must have been about the year 1762. In the following year 
his biographer writes :— 


“ A love of Jesus, a conviction of sin, and an uneasiness in solitary mo- 
ments on account of it, a reverence and inclination for God’s word and for 
divine ordinances, a relish for the solemn duties of the church, and an affec. 
tionate regard for pious persons; such were the first germs of waking life 
which we gladly meet with in him... 

“* Whenever the thorns of a dry dogmatical system annoyed him, he would 
have recourse to an old church hymn full of unction, and obtain by it a re- 
freshing and copious draught of new life and vigour. ‘Therefore the spiritual 
songs of the church were ever his friends and companions, and flowing, as 
they did, from a warm heart and animated lips, they exercised a beneficial in- 
fluence on the hearts and lives of his people.”’"—pp. 38, 39. 


‘The crisis, however, came on in 1766 :— 


‘* That year was one of decision in his history. Soon after his coming to 
Schlichthorst, he preached a sermon in the vicinity; it was his third attempt 
of the kind. Upon his entering the pulpit, a strong and strange feeling came 
over him, so that he was obliged to take his sermon notes from his pocket, and 
to read off the prayer; but he was so confused that he could scarcely go on at 
all. What kind of persuasion it was that at this moment so powerfully 
affected him, with what beam of truth the light of the Lord had now shined 
into his soul, he never particularly explained; but he was deeply impressed 
with the conviction that his God had now spoken with him, and he was a 
man that could well distinguish such a thing from the ordinary anxious em- 
barrassment of a beginner in preaching, which was a thing he never expe- 
rienced. That he must become a changed man, was the master-thought to 
which his soul had been awakened; that he would become a changed man 
was now his sacred resolve—a resolve which, in retired meditation and ear- 
nest prayer, Was soon ripened to settled decision. For, from this time, there 
came another spirit into him, and this, even before he yet clearly understood 
what the mind of the Spirit is. With great decision did he now put away 
from him whatever he perceived to be sinful, or to be a spiritual hindrance. 
‘There had arisen in his inward man a legal spirit of bondage, which incited 
him to seek peace of conscience in the strict and faithful discharge of every 
duty. They were, however, real dutics which he practised, and not imaginary 
ones; it was the strenuous exertion of his abilities, and not mere devotional 
exercises that had borne him along !"—pp. 49, 50. 


Still the completion of his spiritual stature was delayed, a cireum- 
stance not very explicable, considering that a sensible intercourse be- 
tween God and his soul was sup pose d to have taken place at that time, 
What higher assurance than that is conceivable ?— 


‘He had been there about a year and a half when he became blessed with 
the full assurance of having ‘ found mercy’ with God. This was five years 
after his having become awakened to serious religion; that is, it was on the 
loth of June, 1771, that God the Father sealed this precious soul as one 
chosen to him elf. In his own copy of Bogatzky’s ‘ Golden Treasury,’ for it 
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was in this volume that he used to mark the memorial days of his spiritual 
life, this day stands distinguished with the above date of the year; the texts 
for the day being, ‘ He will redeem Israel from all his iniquities,’ (Ps. cxxx. 8,) 


and ‘Thou art the hope of Israel; the Saviour thereof in time of trouble, 
Jer, xiv. 8’—p. 80. 


lar be it from us to say that no such phenomena in a man’s spiri- 
tual existence can have taken place ; we believe they often have ; but 
stated in this way they lead directly to a false and mischievous theory, 
which takes away the only rational appeal that can be made to the 


sinner, and cannot contribute much to the happiness of a well-instructed, 
pious man. 


Speculum Ecclesia Anglicane, or some Account of the Principles and Results of 
the Reformation of the Church of England. By J. H. Worgan, M.A. 8vo. 
Parker. 

Tur very modest preface of this volume states it to have been written 

without a view to publication, and disclaims for it any high rank 

among works of original research. It is, however, the writing of a 

man who has made good use of the materials he has had before him, 

and has been eminently successful in allowing history to lead him 
rather than dictating to it the language of preconceived opinions. Of 
late years, the Reformation has become a trite subject. At the be- 
ginning of this century, such a book would have been invaluable. 
Whatever were the motives which led to its publication now, the 

results, as far as it shall have any, can scarcely be other than beneficial, 
The testimony of every independent witness is of a certain value, which 
justly discriminates between the darker and finer features of that period 
of which it treats; and the fairness and eandour of the review are 
qualities which penetrate the whole volume, and extend down to the 
present age of the church of England. From the concluding reflections, 
the following may serve as a favourable specimen of style, at the same 
time that it inculeates a valuable lesson :— 


“Ifthe Most High had obviously operated for the above result, by a con- 
tinuous system of concession and compromise on the part of his instruments ; 
if first this principle had been abandoned, and that doctrine renounced, and 
rules of order and discipline, as settled at the Reformation, formally annulled, 
for the evident purpose, according to the divine will clearly gathered, of ren- 
dering the church more pure, more consistent, and more stable; if this had 
been demonstrably the process which the Most High, by human instru- 
mentality, had hitherto pursued for strengthening and ultimately securing the 
church, it might form something like an argument, that, for the future also, a 
similar course of compromise, concession, and laxity, would best respond to 
the divine purpose, consult the church’s welfare, and promote the spread of 
divine truth. 

“ But if, on the contrary, the channel, so to speak, by which the Most High 
has proceeded to his ultimate end, not barcly in the preservation of the church, 
but in the continued and confirmed purity of her character, has been the direct 
Opposite of this ;—if the church of England, as such, in her essential character, 
apart from the conduct of individuals, parties, and generations, which have 
practically dragged her down below her original standard ;—if estimated thus 


‘ie is what she is, simply because concessions have not been yielded, nor com- 
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promises submitted to ;—if she has been, and still is, not only ‘ the bulwark 
of the Reformation,’ but the main fence against the reduction of protestantism 
to a state, with which even popery itself might compare with advantage ;—if, 
as any principle connected with the being, the dignity, and the efficiency of 
the church, has been attacked, the Most High has ever raised up a champion 
adapted to the occasion to defend it upon grounds, not of temporary expediency, 
or worldly policy, but of eternal truth ;—and if the least attractive period of 
the church’s history has been that, not when her principles were with most 
violence attacked, and on the other side with even more wisdom and gallantry 
defended, but when, subject to the benumbing spell of worldly influences, they 
were suffered, less to become extinct, than to sleep, or, as it were, fold them- 
selves up in the half-animated state of the chrysalis ;—if, by such indications 
as these, and by such a process, the Most High has not only marked out his 
will, and retained the church in her abstract purity, despite the assaults of her 
enemies, and the backsliding of her friends; but has brought her to a point, 
wherein she may, if the will be not lacking, exhibit herself as efficient as she 
is pure, and as complete in practice as she is beautiful in theory ; can we doubt 
in what direction lies our proper course? whether in that which no blessing 
has ever attended, and the leaning to which has been the church’s humiliation 
and punishment, and is still her temptation; or that which the blessing of 
heaven has clearly accompanied, and marked out as the church’s proper orbit 
amid the complicated and crossing paths of worldly policy? Surely, in such 
a case, to persist in the principle of letting things take their own course, taking 
no steps either to prevent further deflections, or to return to the original 
standard, is to disregard the lessons of experience ; to overlook the notices 
which the Most High has been pleased to vouchsafe; and, as far as his holy 
will can in this way be gathered, to run counter to his evident designs.”— 
pp. 358—360. 


A Diamond Latin English Dictionary. By the Rev.J.E. Riddle. Royal 18mo. 
Longman. 


Mr. Ripptr’s competence as a philologist is beyond dispute, and per- 
haps it may require considerable tact where only one or two senses can 
be given to a word to determine in every case which are the most 
common, The present miniature volume, however, appears to be as 
judiciously compiled as it is beautifully executed. It is the abridg- 
mer of a former abridgment of the octavo dictionary by the same 
author. 


The Jews in China. By James Finn, Esq. Small 8vo. Wertheim. 


A utstory of the Sephardim by this gentleman was recently noticed. 
He has here produced a smaller volume, which will be read with in- 
terest, especially at the present juncture, comprising as it does a sum- 
mary of the information we have at present of the remnants of Israel 
dispersed in China. It seems that there have been from a remote 
antiquity Jews existing in various parts of that country possessing 
most, if not all, the inspired writings of the Old Testament, and retain- 
ing, or at all events practising, some usages unknown in the present 
synagogues of Europe. Among others, having a Moses’ seat in their 
places of worship, and the wearing of a veil by the reader of the law, 
in allusion to the great Lawgiver’s habit. The facts are gleaned 
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chiefly from the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries. “ The recent 
missionaries from England have learned nothing concerning this colony, 
(the Jews of Kae-fung-foo ;| only in 1816, Dr. Morrison heard of them 


from a Mohammedan near Pekin as subsisting there under their old 
name’’—T'aou-kin-keaou, p. 14. 


The following account of an Israelite’s visit to one of the Jesuits, 
and the ensuing misunderstanding and explanation, will not be read 
without interest by any one to whom it is new :— 


“The Jesuit missionaries were but a short time settled in Pe-king, when 
one summer’s day, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, a visitor 
called upon Father Matthew Ricci, induced to do so by an account then re- 
cently published in the metropolis, of the foreigners who worshipped a single 
Lord of heaven and earth, and yet were not Mohammedans. Entering the 
house with a smile, he announced himself as one of the same religion with its 
inmates. The missionary remarking how much his features and figure differed 
from those prevailing among the Chinese, led him to the chapel. It was 
St. John Baptist’s-day, and over the altar was a painting of the Virgin Mary 
with the infant Jesus, and the future Baptist on his knees before them. The 
stranger bowed to the picture as Ricci did, but explained at the same time that 
he was not accustomed to do so before any such representations; only he 
could not refrain from paying the usual homage of the country to his great 
ancestors. Beside the altar were pictures of the four evangelists. He in- 
quired if these were not of the twelve? Ricci answered in the affirmative, 
supposing him to mean the twelve apostles. Then, returning to the first 
apartment, he proposed questions in turn, and an unexpected explanation 
ensued. The stranger was a descendant of Israel, and during his survey of 
the chapel, had imagined the large picture to represent Rebekah with Jacob 
and Esau, and the other persons to denote four of the sons of Jacob. 

“It was some time before this simple explanation could be elicited, on ac- 
count of the misunderstanding on both sides, which impeded the use of direct 
interrogation. The visitor, however, knew nothing of the appellation, Jew ; 
he styled himself an Israelite, by name Ngai, a native of Kae-fung-foo, the 
capital of the province, Ho-nan, where, having prepared himself by study for 
a Mandarin degree, he had now repaired to Pe-king for his examination ; and, 
led by curiosity or a fellow-feeling for the supposed fraternity of his nation, 
he had thus ventured to call at the mission-house.”—p. 1—3. 


The Empire of the Czar, or Observations on the Social, Political, and Religious 
State and Prospects of Russia. By the Marquis de Custine. 3 vols., small 
8vo. Longman. 

PassaGes dispersed in these rather rambling and reiterative volumes 

have appeared so singular on several accounts as to justify an extent 

of extracts which the literary merit of M. Custine would fail to 
command. He seems to embrace a compound of religious and 
political tenets, which few may have imagined likely to find favour 
with a French marquis. We will, however, take leave of him in his 
various characters of a lover of liberty after the French fashion, a 
thorough hater of Russia and its emperor, and a very cold admirer of 
the English, to notice his religious views, which are those of a moderate 
yet decided papist. And whether they are regarded as shewing that 
ainong the liberals of France there are steady admirers of some of the 
worst political assumptions of popery, yet such as may fairly be 
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termed enlightened laymen, in many of those points which religion 
alone can elucidate, they will pay for a perusal. 


“ To acknowledge the divinity of Jesus Christ is undoubtedly to do much, 
it is more than is done by the greater number of protestants ; still this is only 
the commencement of Christianity. Even the pagans were willing to raise 
temples to him who came to demolish all the temples of their religion. 
Were they Christians because they proposed to the apostles to place Christ 
among the number of their gods? A Christian is a member of the church of 
Christ. Now this exclusive church is one ; it has its visible head ; and it in- 
quires about the faith of each man quite as much as about his acts, because it 
governs by the mind. 

“ This church deplores the strange abuse that has been made in our days of 
the word Christian toleration, to the promotion of philosophical indifference. 
To make a dogma of toleration, and to substitute that human dogma for all 
those which are divine, is to destroy religion under the pretext of rendering it 
amiable. In the eyes of the catholic church, to practise the virtue of tolera- 
tion is not to enter into any covenant or to make any compromise respecting 
principles, but to protest against violence, and to employ prayer, patience, 
gentleness, and persuasion in the service of eternal truth: such is not modern 
toleration. 

“* Nevertheless the catholic church may reform itself as regards customs, 
the discipline of the clergy, and even as regards doctrine upon points which 
do not affect the fundamentals of faith ; what, indeed, is its history, its life, 
but one perpetual reform ; this legitimate and uninterrupted reform can how- 
ever be only carried on under the direction of ecclesiastical authority and ac- 
cording to canonical law.”—pp. xiii. xiv. xv. 


The following is a curious passage :— 


“«* The policy of England—a country which excels all others in the practical 
character of its views and aims—has liberally rewarded theological inconsis- 
tency and religious hypocrisy. The church of England is certainly much less 
reformed than is the catholic church, since the Council of Trent has done jus- 
tice to the legitimate claims of princes and people: it is absurd to destroy 
unity under the pretext of abuses, and at the same time to perpetuate those 
abuses for the abolition of which the fatal right of making sects has been ar- 
rogated ; nevertheless, the English church, founded upon patented contradic- 
tions, and maintained by usurpation, still continues to aid the country in pro- 
secuting the conquest of the world; and the country recompenses it by an 
hypocritical protection. I therefore maintain that these inconsistencies and 
hypocrisies, monstrous as they appear in the eyes of men sincerely pious, 
ought not to shock statesmen or philosophers.’ 

“* You do not pretend to say that there are no good Christians in the An- 
glican church ?’ 

“* No: [ merely maintain that among such Christians the ideas of the 
greater number are illogical. I therefore do not envy for France the religious 
ews of England, though I admire at each step I take in this country the re- 

igious submission of the Russians.’ 

* The world is led by routine; and during centuries the strongest minds 
have so exclaimed against the intolerance and rapacity of Rome, that people 
have not yet accustomed themselves to shift their point of view, and to look 
at the Pope in his quality of spiritual head of the church, of unchangeable 
supporter of religious liberty, as well as in his capacity of temporal sovereign ; 
to view him as a venerable power, embarrassed in his double duties—a com- 
plication perhaps unavoidable, if he would maintain his independence. How 
is it that people cannot see that a nation, when sincerely catholic, must ine- 
vitably become the adversary of England, whose political power is based en- 
tirely upon heresy? Let France succour and defend with the energy of con- 
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viction the banner of the catholic church, and by such act alone she will, from 
one end of the world to the other, be carrying on a powerful war against 
England, These are truths which ought to strike all minds, and which yet have 
hitherto only occurred to interested parties, and are consequently without 
weight : for it is another of the singularities of our age, that in France a man 
is considered wrong whenever it is suspected that he has any interest in being 
right. Such is the disorder of ideas produced by fifty years of revolutions, and 
more than a hundred of philosophical and literary cynicism. Have I not, then, 
good reason to envy your faith ?”—pp. 40, 41, 42. 


There is a great deal of matter bearing directly or indirectly on 
religion for which there is no space here, but which forms a curious 
and valuable portion of the marquis’s book. He is as conceited as 
most of his countrymen, and far more prosy, often prejudiced unrea- 
sonably, and vexatious and dogmatical ; but it is a delightful novelty 
to find a French nobleman feeling strongly that “ the whole realm of 
nature does not contain that which can give peace to a single soul,” 
and that human sorrows and ccrruptions are— 


“ New proofs of the need of a physician of souls—of a Redeemer, to cure 
the hallucinations of a creature so perverse, that it is incessantly and inevitably 
engendering within itself contest and contradiction, and which, by its very 
nature, flies from the repose it cannot dispense with, spreading around itself 
in the name of peace, war, with illusion, disorder, and misfortune.”—p. ix. 


Rome under Paganism and the Popes. 2 vols. 8vo. Madden. 


Or these two anonymous volumes the latter contains a history of the 
downfall of idolatry, and the rise and establishment of the papacy at 
Rome. It is,as might be expected from the applause bestowed upon 
it in a popish journal, a defence of the Papal system. The volumes 
are certainly attractive, the subject magnificent, and the two title- 
page illustrations characteristic. ‘That of the first volume is Cockrell’s 
well-known restoration of the Forum—a restoration, by the way, of 
which it may well be observed, that the whole of the back and middle 
ground can hardly fail of being correct in its leading outlines, the dis- 
turbed and flickering foreground alone is imaginary. The frontispiece 
of the second volume is the same scene, viewed from the point oppo- 
site to the observer's eye in the first. It is Rome as it became; the 
ruins as they stand, divested only of the modern buildings which sur- 
round them. This is a well-expressed thought. 

lor the book itself, and speaking only of the second volume, it may 
be observed, that, like every other sketch of history intermixed with 
fiction, both are often about equally true, and convey an equally just 
impression: of those portions, however, which profess to be pure his- 
tory, it may be said that so much has been written conveying a di- 
rectly opposite impression on the other side that no doubt the book 
may in some cases be of use. It has been too generally the proceed- 
ing of those who appreciate the evils which the papacy introduced, or 
countenanced in the western church as they spontaneously arose, to 
trace every enormity to an organized system of aggression, working 
from the very establishment of Christianity in Rome, and developing 
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itself naturally into every sort of cruelty and abomination. ‘To such 
it may be as well to point out, that power came as it were sponta. 
neously into the pope’s hands, and as far as the crown of his own pro- 
vince is concerned, it may not be fair to consider it as a usurpation. 
The object of this volume, however, is to shew that the dominion thus 
claimed over one district, must in some measure extend over all 
others, if Christianity is ever to be seen wearing its proper form ; that 
this always was acknowledged in ancient times, and that he who 
doubts it does so at his own peril. To support this, the fourth 
canon of the Council of Sardica is triumphantly cited, and the dexte- 
rity is very great with which a large mass of evidence of the supre- 
macy of Rome is adduced, the dicta of individuals, the assumptions 
of the pontiffs, and the attempts of those whose purposes it seemed 
likely to serve to turn them to their own advantage, without any 
allusion to the facts collected by Cave, and many others, proving be- 
yond a doubt, that however certain councils may have assented to 
such assumptions, when the bishops who formed them returned to their 
own dioceses, and carried with them the enacting canons, (words, by 
the way, not literally applicable to those of Sardica;) these canons 
were not received, or not held obligatory. When it is pretty clear 
that for 800 years the Gallican church admitted no such preten- 
sions, that for upwards of G00 nothing of the kind was recognised by 
the Britannic, it is not very fair to present the stream of history as 
bearing a concurrent testimony to this destructive usurpation. Com- 
pared with this, the quotation of Constantine’s Constitution, as the 
« Kdict of Milan,” p. 105, is excusable, (yet one man in the present 
age has smarted for it,) and the fancy of dogmatizing on Diocletian as 
the number of the beast (p. 125), harmless. 

The book is written in a lively and ornate style, and is likely to be 
read by those who are unlikely to examine its fallacies, which lie in a 
general suppression of the truth and varnishing wrong. Not that it 
must necessarily be written by a bad man, or one who has intention- 
ally misled others, but only by one who, regarding Rome as the great 
centre round which all Christianity should gather, has felt it a duty to 
forget her ambition, violence, and corruption, and shew her in those 
lights—and they are many—in which she appears as the mother and 
nurse of holiness. 


The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments. A translation of the First 
Book of the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, by Durandus; with Intro- 
ductory Essay by the Rev. J. M. Neale and B. Webb. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


Turis work is dedicated to the Cambridge Camden Society by two of 
its founders; it is a sufficiently characteristic offering, and the canons 
of sacred art laid down in the essay, where they are not over fanciful, 
are, undoubtedly, the very criteria of a just taste in architecture. ‘The 
writers give them in Mr. Pugin’s words, “* 1. That there should be no 
features about a building which are not necessary for the convenience, 
construction, or propriety. 2. ‘That all ornament should consist of 
enrichment of the essential construction of a building.’ And, we may 
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add as a corollary, still quoting the same writer, ‘ the smallest detail 
should have a meaning or serve a purpose; the construction itself 
should vary with the material employed, and the designs should be 
adapted to the material in which they are to be executed.’ Still 
most true and most important as are these remarks, we must insist on 
one more axiom, otherwise Christian art will but mock us, and not 
shew us wherein its great strength lieth. A catholic architect must 
be a catholic in heart. Simple knowledge will no more enable a man 
to build up God’s material than his spiritual temples. In ancient 
times the finest buildings were designed by the holiest bishops.’”’ Now 
really, the last assertion is rather strong, but it is meant to express a 
truth, that a man must feel he is performing an act of devotion in de- 
signing a temple, or he is likely to fail. 

At the same time, we doubt the force of an argument which fe- 
quires us to believe that religion was in a higher state four hundred years 
ago than it is now, or that it best expressed itself in stone when it was 
in its fullest energy. On the contrary,as when men have passed their 
youth, their knowledge of language and power of expression often 
enables them to write better poetry—poetry which more commands 
the passions—than in the days when they actually felt as they express 
themselves, so it would appear that the church raised her noblest 
temples when the glory of them burned but faulty within. They 
employed a language rapidly growing obsolete, and since, quite dead. 
Now, it may be curious and interesting to trace out such matters his- 
torically, but when we have religious feelings of our own, and those 
very different from the church builders of ancient times—better in some 
respects, if worse in others—let us express them in our own language, 
if at all, and not think that mimicking their feelings and phrases can 
ever improve us. 

This is not said as a censure of all symbolism, a practice which 
neither the beauty of some passages in the “ argument & priori,” nor the 
weakness of others, can make more or less than a good rule by which 
to work out the canons already cited ; but it is impossible not to regret, 
while the country labours under an appalling want of church accommo- 
dation, that any one should promulgate a theory which makes a large 
and empty chancel necessary to a church, and discountenances galleries. 
That may be a very good reason for placing a font near the entrance 
of a church, and even forming it octagonally, for elevating the altar 
on three steps, and placing a triple window above it, which would be 
most invalid, if adduced against spacious galleries, for transepts, or 
the most beautiful of all Gothic symbols—a lofty spire. We do not 
contend that symbolism is valueless—far from it,—but that such books 
as that at present under consideration attribute to it a most misleading 
and disproportionate value. 

The general conclusion, contrasting a proprietary chapel with a cathe- 
dral, is admirable, and here we shall part with our authors, for we have 
no inclination to follow them through the vapid guesses and alternatives 
of Durandus, 
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Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
8vo. Longman. 

Tur observations already made on former parts of their immense 
undertaking, apply to this, which completes the second volume, and 
reaches only to the name Antelmi. These may be reduced toa single 
sentence ; that the articles which have met the reviewer's eye, of which 
he thinks himself competent to form a judgment, are better than any he 
has met with in works hitherto published. The accounts of obscure 
persons often acquire a value which could never be anticipated, and 
these especially seem to have been collected with considerable care. 

« A Carecuism on the Common Prayer,” by the Rev. A. Watson, 
(12mo, Burns,) appears to be carefully executed and sound in its 
explanations. It contains much which will tend to make the liturgy 
a reasonable service.—“ The Holy Portion of the Land,” a sermon 
by Rev. E, Churton, (Burns,) is a beautiful and useful discourse on 
an imperative duty. One sentence alone admits of a doubt, and 
might have been omitted without any injury to the argument.—* Short 
Reasons for a Belief in the Divinity of Christ,” by a Lady of Title, 
(12mo, Cleaver.) ‘The bad taste in which this little book is written, 
depreciates its merit, as a tolerably careful summary of the internal 
evidence of the Divinity of our Lord, Boasts are not arguments, and 
infidelity has taken a bolder position than the Lady of Title has sup- 
posed possible.—* Stories of Cottagers,’’ by Ii, Monro, (Burns, 12mo,) 
are admirably told tales—“ A Manual of Devotions for the Holy 
Communion, compiled from various sources,” (12mo, ‘Toovey.) This 
manual begins with * an office intended to be recited in common by 
the clergy who are to be jointly engaged in celebrating the holy com- 
munion,” and ends with a very exceptionable hymn of Thomas Aquinas, 
but it would not be fair to say that from first to last it was superfluous or 
misleading. There is a great deal of excellent matter in it, but its Ro- 
manizing tendencies are obvious to a cursory inspection.—“ A Second 
Letter to Sir J. Graham, on the Factories Bill,” by J. H. Hinton, one 
of the secretaries of the Baptist Union, (Houlston and Stoneman,) the 
object of which is to prove that the state has no business to interfere 
in the matter of education; a point which requires more ingenious 
sophistry than Mr. H. is master of, to make it appear plausible. —An 
excellent sermon on the principles of Christian membership, by the 
Rev, W. Dampier, (Burns,) on the substitution of open benches for 
pews in his church at Coggeshall. 





MISCELLANEA, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE VICAR OF OVERBURY'S 
CASF. 

Tur Report of the Commission which investigated the charges made and 

heard at Pershore, against the Rev. W. Smith, vicar of Overbury, was read at 

the Consistory Court, at the Cathedral in Worcester. Dr. Phillimore, Dr. 

Timbrill, and the other commissioners, were present. 
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Dr. Phillimore read the Report, which commenced by stating that the com- 
missioners had felt it due to the importance of the subject to revise and deli- 
berately consider the depositions made in this case, on the several charges de- 
tailed in the commission, as well as the evidence adduced in behalf of the 
vicar; and it now devolved upon the commission to state their opinion whe- 
ther there was not sufficient prima facie evidence shewn to warrant the insti- 
tution of further proceedings against the accused. 

On the Ist charge—that of “ carelessly and irreverently performing the 
church service,”’ &c.—the commissioners found no ground for further pro- 
ceedings. The 2nd, 5th, 7th, 8th, llth, 14th, 15th, 18th, and 19th charges 
had been withdrawn. 

On the following charges the Report stated that no primd facie case had 
been made out for further proceedings :—3rd. Neglecting to visit poor pa- 
rishioners.— 4th. Refusing to administer the sacrament to Isaac Roberts, &c. 
—13th. Desiring the clerk to leave the church during the administration of 
the sacrament.—17th. Preventing the clerk attending to the ringing of bells 
for the Sunday services, &c.—20th. Causing the respectable inhabitants, by 
violent and pointed sermons, to leave the service of the church. 

On the 6th charge—that of removing a tomb-stone, placing a gravel walk 
over the grave of a respectable inhabitant, &c.—the commissioners were of 
opinion that a tomb-stone had been removed by the vicar, some iron railings 
had been taken down, and a door made to the belfry, without a faculty ; and 
consequently thought that in this charge a sufficient ground for further pro- 
ceedings had been established, as also in charges No. 9, not asking the 
prayers of the congregation for Isaac Roberts; 10th, directing and insisting 
on the clerk leaving the church at the churching of women; 16th, placing 
persons in the singing gallery on Sunday, the l4th of August, 1842, “to read 
the clerk down ;” 21st, causing Thomas Harris, the parish clerk, to be forcibly 
taken out of the church during divine service on Ash Wednesday, also on the 
next day and following Sunday, &c. 

With regard to the 12th charge—interference at parish elections of parish 
churchwardens, and causing non-parishioners to be rated in trifling sums for 
the purpose of voting at a meeting convened by the vicar’s churchwarden to 
get the parish money out of the hands of the parish churchwarden, and placed 
in the hands of the vicar’s churchwarden, and using unjust and disgraceful 
means to carry that object into effect—the commissioners remarked that they 
were not aware of any distinction in point of responsibility between the vicar’s 
and the people’s churchwarden; both exercised the same functions, and were 
invested with the same authority; but they found that the vicar, having ap- 
pointed one churchwarden without opposition, instituted an active canvass on 
behalf of a second, which led to disgraceful scenes in the parish church, during 
which the conduct of the vicar had established sufficient grounds for further 
proceedings. 

On the 22nd and concluding charge, which was one of general reflection on 
M:. Smith’s strange and unchristian-like conduct, bringing scandal on the 
church, and rendering his ministry useless, the Report stated that this charge 
was couched in such general terms that the commissioners had experienced 
great difficulty in submitting it to a satisfactory investigation ; but they had 
found that a great portion of the respectable inhabitants of Overbury had 
ceased attending divine service, and that great scandal had been brought on 
the established church ; so that, on the whole, this charge was sufficiently 
proved to justify further proceedings. 

Mr. F. 'T. Elgie, solicitor, on behalf of the parishioners, here intimated his 
full consent to submit the adjudication of the case to the Lord Bishop, 

Dr. Phillimore stated that this intimation must be transmitted to the Bishop, 
but that his lordship could not adjudicate unless by consent of both parties. 

The Rev. W. Smith did not signify his consent; but rose, and addressing 
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the Chancellor, asked whether the property of the church was to be left to the 
care of those who had so far succeeded in effecting his destruction. He alluded 
to the money and churchwardens’ accounts, which were still in the hands of 
the late churchwarden (Price), and on which subject the present churchwarden 
had applied for advice to the Bishop, who in reply informed him that the 
question should be referred to the Chancellor, and decided on at the present 
meeting. 

Dr. Phillimore said that such a question formed no part of the business of 
the commission, although at the same time he should be happy to give advice 
on it. 

Mr. Smith said the question was, whether the Bishop had referred the ques- 
tion to him or not. 

Dr. Phillimore replied that he had received some papers, but that the Bishop 
had no power to make such a reference. 

A further conversation ensued, in which the Chancellor stated that a church- 
warden, when out of office, was not under the power or direction of the 
Bishop, and could only be proceeded against in the Ecclesiastical Court; he 
hoped, however, that after this intimation, there would be no hesitation on 
the part of the late churchwarden to refund. 

The commission then broke up. 


We observe that it has been formally intimated to the Lord Bishop, by the 
Rev. W. Smith, that he will decline abiding by his lordship’s judgment; at 
the same time expressing the hope, that if further proceedings are to be adopted 
against him in the courts above, they may be instituted with the least possible 
delay.— Worcester Journal. 


CHURCH AUGMENTATION. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by their last resolutions, will now aug- 
ment small livings in Public Patronage to the following amounts, in proportion 
to the populations, without any conditional aid from private sources: that is 
to say, if the population be 2000, they will raise the income to 1501. per 
annum, where it is below that sum; if it be 1000, to 120/.; if 500, to 100/.; 
if below 500, to 80/. And, on condition of private benefactions being also 
offered, they will aid the augmentation as follows, whether the patronage be 
public or private; that is to say, if the population be 2000, they will aid in 
raising the income to 200/. perannum; if it be 1000, to 150/.; if 500, to 1201., 
and if below 500, to 100/.; giving an amount Equal to the benefaction if the 
patronage be public, and in the ratio of 2/, to 3/. of the benefaction if it be 
private. They will also meet benefactions for building parsonage houses in 
the same ratio, under certain regulations. 


eee eee 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRY OF RICHMOND, IN THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER, 
AUGUST, 1845. BY JAMES THOMAS LAW, A.M. 


Last year I entered with you into the question of church rates, and gave 
directions, to the best of my ability, how you should proceed in calling for, 
and enforcing a rate. Having then ventured to express an opinion, that a 
minority in vestry could not make a rate against the voice of the majority, 
you may expect | should notice a recent decision by Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, 
in the case of Veley and Joslyn v. Gosling, which seems, on first view at 
least, adverse thereto. 

You are aware in all legal questions how much depends upon accuracy of 
statement, and a clear understanding of the point at issue. 1 must then call 
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to your recollection that last year I observed, churchwardens should, as soon 
as their appointment to office was made complete at the visitation, obtain 
from some competent surveyor a specification and estimate of any necessary 
repairs required for the fabric of their parish church or chapel, together with 
a statement of the probable annual expense incident to the discharge of their 
office, and should thereupon at once call a vestry meeting, and apply for the 
necessary grant to cover their expenses. At such vestry, | stated parishioners 
are at liberty to object to the estimates, and to question each item of expendi- 
ture, and to propose a lower rate. The nature of the repairs, and the extent 
of them, and the immediate necessity for them, may be brought under discus- 
sion. The estimates, as a whole or in part, may be scrutinized. And the 
mode of rating may be a matter in dispute. In such cases, and on such 
points, I then stated, and [ must venture still to maintain, a rate made by the 
minority, against the wishes and votes of the majority, is bad, 

What now was the fact in the Braintree case? An amendment was moved, 
to the effect “ that the parishioners were bound by religious principles and 
social feelings not to grant a rate,"—not to grant a rate at all. And that 
amendment was carried. Ilere the parties ran counter to the common law 
obligation of parishioners to repair the fabric of their parish church, and to 
bear other legal expenses incident to the performance of the church service. 
According to the emphatic words of Lord Chief Justice Tindal, ‘‘ The obliga- 
tion by which parishioners are bound to repair the body of their parish 
church whenever necessary, and to provide all things essential to the perform- 
ance of divine service therein, is an obligation imposed on them by the com- 
mon law of the land.” And again the Chief Justice observes, ‘‘ the repair of 
the fabric of the church is a duty which the parishioners are compelled to 
perform; not a mere voluntary act which they may perform or decline at 
their discretion.”” ‘‘ The law,” he says, “‘ is imperative upon them absolutely 
that they do repair the church, not binding on them in a qualified and limited 
manner only, that they may repair or not, as they think fit. When it so 
happens that the fabric of the church stands in need of repair, the only ques- 
tion upon which the parishioners, when convened together to make a rate, 
can by law deliberate and determine is, not whether they will repair the 
church or not, for upon that point they are concluded by law, but how and in 
what manner the common law obligation se binding them may be best and 
most efficiently performed and carried into effect.” 

In this Braintree case, then, when an amendment was moved in vestry, to 
the effect that the parishioners were bound by religious principles and social 
feelings not to grant arate, I venture to hold that amendment should not 
have been put to the meeting. According to Chief Justice Tindal, upon that 
point, the parishioners were concluded by law. ‘There would not then have 
been this decision of the majority in vestry at all. And as it was it went for 
nothing. The majority threw away their votes. Hence the rate in dispute, 
if subsequently put and carried by the minority, (the minority indeed of those 
ussembled, but the majority of those who voted,) was properly granted : being 
granted by the churchwardens, and such parishioners as exercised legally their 
rights and privileges at such meeting. 

lt only remains to notice, that if a majority of the parishioners in vestry 
assembled vote against the first rate proposed, and against every form and 
modification of it, they render themselves liable to an action on the merits. 
They may—one and all the opponents of the rate may—be proceeded against 
in the Ecclesiastical Court ; and if found wrong doers—i.e., if the repairs are 
really necessary, and ought not to be deferred, and if the estimates are correct, 
and can be proved so, they will be condemned in the costs of the suit. 

Does it not seem to follow, if my line of argument is correct, and my con- 
clusions just, that the law as it now stands is clear and cogent, though hitherto 


itmay have perplexed many, and may have caused no small excitement !— 
pp. 20—23. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED AT THE ORDINARY 
VISITATION OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF CHICHESTER, IN 
JULY, 1843, BY HENRY EDWARD MANNING,M.A., ARCHDEACON 
OF CHICHESTER. 


Tue worship of the church never pierced the heaven with greater energy, nor 
found more acceptance on high, than when it went up from upper chambers 
and from catacombs. But we are in no danger of mistaking the outward array 
for the inner life of the church, of putting architectural exactness for the sa- 
crifice of a devout spirit, and zeal about points of order for living fellowship 
with God, and earnest toil for the elect’s sake. Christian art is a beautiful 
thing, and worthy of our attention; and great care in these lesser things 
pledges us to greater care for greater things. If we bestow so much diligence 
on the form, what ought we not to give to the life itself? They, like the mate- 
rial and spiritual worlds, are closely related, though distinct. Let us not dis- 
join them, or array them in a mistaken and mischievous opposition. ... . ; 
The destinies of the church, under God, depend on the reality and force of our 
pastoral character. If unity could be gained by it, we would go again into 
the upper chambers. The church would never refuse to return to those days 
when her “ chalices were of wood,” and her “ priests of gold ;” and this is the 
truth we have now to make our opponents understand.—pp. 13, 14. 

An attempt, fresh in the memory of us all, was made [in 1839] to introduce 
a system of education which should comprehend the children of parents differ- 
ing in religious belief. This attempt likewise failed, chiefly because it went to 
separate the higher and lower elements of education, and to provide a mutilated 
system, in which religious truth was compromised or excluded. There is no 
one who does not familiarly know the course and result of the eventful contest 
between the church and the then government. It was successfully maintained 
that no education for the people could be accepted which should be wanting 
in its religious character, or withdrawn from the oversight of the English 
clergy. While this controversy was going on, the church organized her own 
system. The bishops invited the clergy and laity of their dioceses to meet 
and publicly undertake the duty of educating the people. Boards of educa- 
tion, with local boards acting under them, were formed in twenty-one dio- 
ceses. Twenty-four institations or colleges, for training schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, have been formed; 221 teachers have been received and in- 
structed in them; 134 have been appointed to situations; 200 teachers, al- 
ready employed, have been received by the National Society to improve themselves 
in their office. In the four last years, the National Society, by its own funds, 
and the proceeds of the Queen’s Letter, has expended 83,000/. The diocesan 
funds since 1838 have amounted to 94,0001. ‘The committee of subscription 
and correspondence, acting under the National Society, raised about 50,0001. ; 
so that no less a sum than between two and three hundred thousand pounds 
(exclusively of the outlay made privately in forming and maintaining schools, 
which cannot be ascertained) has been expended by the church on education 
since the year 1838. The number of schools in the communion of the church 
may be taken at about 18,000; and of scholars, at 1,193,947.—pp. 19, 20. 

If this has been the growth of four years, what may not the next ten pro- 
duce? .... 

Now it is at this stage of the work that a new feature has shewn itself. 
Iler majesty's present advisers, under a deep sense of the terrific state of the 
factory population, introduced a measure to provide a system of education for 
those districts. I shall not refer to the details of that measure; but if ever a 
measure was conceived with honest and patriotic intentions, framed with 
equity and forbearance, and introduced with conciliation and kindness, it was 
the education scheme embodied in the Factory Bill. 
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I am the readier to acknowledge this, because I for one rejoice at its with- 
drawal. At the first proposal it seemed more than questionable; afterwards 
it became still less to be desired ; and we may now be satisfied that we have 
cause to be thankful that it has been laid aside. 1 trust it will never be re- 
newed ; and have seen with great pleasure that some who are foremost in the 
question have declared themselves against any new experiments of combined 
education. 

My reasons [to rejoice at the withdrawal of the Factories Bill] are, first, 
because any such scheme of general education would probably end in with- 
drawing from the church the education of the English people, and in trans- 
ferring, at some future day, her schools, teachers, training colleges, and the 
whole matériel of education to such hands as may from time to time hold the 
powers of government. ‘This appears to be the inevitable though perhaps re- 
mote consequence of establishing a system such as that lately proposed. That 
scheme gave such an apparent prominence to the church as to excite from 
opponents the objection that it was simply a system of Church Education. 
Ilad it been carried into effect, it is not to be supposed that it would have been 
ultimately confined to the factory district; still less is it to be believed that 
two systems of Church Education should long co-exist. The one would in 
time absorb the other ; and the ultimate control of both, including, it may be, 
even the diocesan machinery, &c., would pass into the hands of such ministers 
as might hereafter, from time to time, by the variable fortunes of political 
life, compose the committee of privy council. This involves a principle not to 
be so easily conceded. If education be essentially a religious work, as it is at 
length fully acknowledged to be, it does not readily appear where the church 
can find a tribunal upon earth to dispense with her obligations to educate her 
own children. If education be the parental office, guided by the pastcral mi- 
nistry, | know of no authority that can release the parents and pastors from 
their joint charge, and empower them to devolve their office upon any other 
agents, howsoever efficient or forward to undertake it. 

And this brings me to a second reason. We are indebted to those who 
have chiefly obtained the withdrawal of the clauses in question for establish- 
ing, by a counter-proof, what has been so strongly urged by the church in 
the last few years, I mean the absolute impossibility, in the present state of 
the country, of framing any scheme of education, touching upon religion at all, 
which shall include the children of those who are of separate and opposing 
communions. 

It is impossible to compromise the distinctive characters of those religious 
systems. . 2... 

It only remains, therefore, to these several communities to do severally what 
they will not do together; and surely this is what we most desire. It is 
bidding God speed to us in the work in which we have been already engaged, 
and exhibiting in a multiplied light the importance of the organized system 
and material of education which in the last four years the church has been 
steadily forming. 

We have to be thankful, then, for the withdrawal of a scheme, valu- 
able in the judgment of those that framed it, which would have probably 
contravened the free action of the church, by anticipating her movements, and 
pre-occupying the ground on which she is preparing to form her own lines of 
operation, It should never be forgotten that it is no question now whether 
or no the education of the English people is to be committed to the church. 
The fact is, that from the preceptor of the sovereign to the master of the 
parish school, the work of education is already in the hands of the church. 
Almost all the members of the nobility, higher commonalty, our statesmen, 
legislators, lawyers, clergy, and members of learned professions, and multi- 
tudes who retire into private life, pass through the universities, or through 
public or private schools taught by members of the church, It is calculated 
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that in a population of 16,000,000, about 2,500,000 children of all classes 
ought to be under education; and that not less than 1,600,000 are actually 
educated by the church: of these, 1,150,000 are under daily instruction. Of 
the remainder a large proportion have no education at all. Out of the com. 
munion of the church, in all sects taken together, 550,000 are claimed as 
Sunday-scholars ; but I cannot find that more than 47,287 are under daily in- 
struction. What, then, could be more fatal to all hopes of restoring unity to 
this nation than the introduction of another and an incongruous system of 
education which should in the least thwart or obstruct the education which 
now embraces all, from the highest to the lowest? It would be to drive a 
wedge of division between the upper and the lower strata of society : to per- 
petuate and enlarge our present divisions. For that which most stubbornly 
divides men is diversity of instruction, and the formation of early habits upon 
opposing or diverse systems.—pp. 21—28. 

Let the church, then, make her contribution to this work; and, as an 
earnest, let us give the careful instruction of 14,000 or 15,000 catechists—a 
contribution which needs no grants of public money, no lists of private sub- 
scriptions. We possess it already. The clergy of England are the catechists 
of England; and this is the true basis of all national education in this country, 
Any scheme which thwarts or entangles the free exercise of the catechetical 
office of the church is, so far, a pure evil; any scheme which excludes or 
slights it is shallow and feeble, and certain of defeat.—p. 31. 

This brings me to the last topic I will touch upon; I mean the bill now 
before parliament “ to make better Provision for the Spiritual Care of Populous 
Places.’ Into its details I need not further enter than to say, that the effect 
of it is to enable the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England and Wales so 
to anticipate their future revenues as to begin at once to grant sums of 30,0001. 
a-year towards the endowment of new district churches in populous parishes. 
I refer to this measure for the sake of the important principles involved both 
in what it does, and in what it does not do. It seems to me to proceed upon 
the true theory of church extension; and in that very point which some 
fasten on as an objection, | seem to see one of its chief recommendations— 
i.e., the fact that it does not carry with it a grant of public money. There can 
be no doubt, indeed, of the duty of a Christian legislature to apply the reve- 
nues of a Christian country to extend the knowledge of Christianity : that I 
conceive is an axiom, But it is a sound principle to obtain first from the ex- 
isting ecclesiastical endowments, whether by re-adjustment or by better admi- 
nistration, an increase, if possible, of temporal means for the maintenance and 
extension of the faith: in fact, the Christian church has, at all times, acted 
upon this principle. In the history of ecclesiastical revenues will be found 
precedents of various re-distributions of consecrated property; and when 
effected by the lawful authority, and for the greater benefit of Christ's flock, 
it is a most sound and wholesome act.—pp. 32, 33. 

It is a waste of money to spend in building churches and schools the reve- 
nues that would maintain pastors and teachers.—p., 37. 

There is no country in the world where, with a free toleration of all reli- 
gious diversities, with a free action of all religious sects, I wish I were not 
forced to say even with a direct encouragement of religious aggression, the 
bulk of the people is still so steadfast to the national church as in England. 
—p. 42. 

There is one class, | admit, among whom it has still to mature and extend 
its spiritual rule—lI mean the middle class. And this is the only feature of 
our present state which, when compared with other ages or other countries, 
may be called a critical feature of our times. 

It is perfectly true that a middle class has existed among us for at least two 
centuries anda half. But itis not penetrated by the pastoral ministry—as 
the upper class by kindred and association, and the lower by direct instruction 
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and oversight. It is, therefore, open to the inroads of sectarianism, and to theo- 
ries of all kinds—social, religious, and economical. Perhaps in no one region 
of English society is religious unity so much wanting. It is full of fine gifts 
and sympathies, with strength of intellect, great activity, solid love of truth, 
justice, reality, and manhood. These are the elements of a noble character, 
capable of great things in the ministry of Christ’s kingdom. Now these will 
be either for us or against us, according as we draw them into communion 
and brotherhood with ourselves. This, then, is the critical element of our 
day. All other difficulties and contentions, political and theological; all 
changes in our ecclesiastical system, and in the statute law as it affects the 
Church; are light and transient compared with the fact that, between the 
lowest and the highest of our people, there is a class numerous, wealthy, 
active, powerful, among whom the church partly has neglected, and partly has 
been unable, to discharge her pastoral office. 

Believing, then, that we are servants of a system divinely appointed to 
organize and unite mankind on the basis of truth, and in relations of charity 
and peace, we can have no doubt that it is precisely sach a system as is most 
needed in the classes I have spoken of; and that, when it has scope to use its 
free persuasion to unity and truth, it will prevail. We may confidently ex- 
pect, if no unforeseen antagonists arise to overthrow our public peace, that 
the church is destined to redress the divisions, and to heal the sores of these 
kingdoms. But, under God, the whole issue depends upon ourselves, upon 
our laity and clergy, but chiefly upon us. 

It is not for me to say much on such a point, but some few words (as I 
promised at the outset) I will venture before I have done. It seems, then, 
first, to be absolutely necessary that we should make the church felt to be not 
a name, a paper system, a theory of hierarchical government, but a living, 
earnest, beneficent reality. The people with whom we have to do are a real 
and earnest people. The wants and cravings of their intellectual and spiritual 
natures are also real: they abhor forms without life, and usages without a 
meaning. Claims of authority, without the warrant of perceptible powers to 
justify and explain them, merely challenge their rebellion: dogmatic formu- 
laries, without an energetic realization in practice, simply provoke their un- 
belief. Of all things the least likely to win the hearts of such a people as the 
English is a church without the energies of charity and the cross. It is not 
by controversies, nor by sermons on disputed claims, but by love and self- 
denial, that we must expound the meaning of Christ’s Gospel and the duty of 
visible unity. We must be the thing we preach, before they will believe us. 
And their jealous rejection of all empty pretences and unmeaning formalities 
is the surest pledge to us that the unfailing key to their hearts is the reality of 
ourown. Besides all this, surely there can be no greater slight, no higher 
indignity put upon the mystical body of Christ, than to misrepresent it to a 
people as a theory of church-government, a system of doctrine remote from 
human nature, or a scheme of forms and practices without living unity, with- 
out a supreme idea. Of all things on earth the church is the most real 
and absolute. It is framed in accordance with the universal nature of man- 
kind; it is endowed with virtues of the Holy Ghost to heal all human ills ; 
to counterwork the fall of the world in all its consequents and causes; its 
doctrine is a perfect harmony with the illuminated reason, being a reflection 
ofthe Eternal Truth; it is in universal sympathy with the whole being of 
mankind in all acts and sufferings of soul and body, being the channel and ex. 
pression of the perfect sympathy of Him, ‘ who for us men and for our salva- 
tion . . . was made man,” and “ learned obedience by the things that He 
suffered.” 

This then is the system we are ordained to body forth to the sight and 
consciousness of our fellow-countrymen. and how shall we do this? Not, 
Most assuredly, by opposition among ourselves, nor by books, nor by the 
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whole apparatus of paper warfare, nor by critical and polemical discourses ad- 
dressed to men born and bred in licence and division, stung by the guilt of 
sin, or craving for the food of eternal life. Learning and study and sacred 
literature there must be, and they have their due dignity and sphere ; but there 
is something wrong when the church must talk about her own claims, and 
authority, and powers, i. e., about herself. ‘This is rather for catechists than 
for preachers. It should be pre-supposed as an axiom, and wrought upon as 
a first principle even without enunciation. To discuss it is a sort of egotism, 
a self-consciousness, which implies that something is morally wrong. Perfect 
health is unconscious: there is something diseased as soon as we begin to 
search into and reason about the functions of life. Points must be disputed 
or doubted, or at least cannot be self-evident, cannot be seen and felt in action 
and energy, if they need to be discussed and proved by syllogisms: and no 
syllogisms in the world will make people cling to a system which does not 
attest its mission by the powers and virtues which heal the spiritual wounds 
of mankind. Neither will any syllogism detach or estrange men from a 
system which they know and feel to be a source of healing and benediction to 
their inmost life. Let us exhibit this, and we may lay aside nine-tenths of 
our argumentation. What men want is a reality which will solve their own 
perplexed being, guide their repentance, bring them into fellowship with 
Christ our Redeemer, console them in sorrow, stay them up in the season of 
temptation, in the hour of death, in the day of judgment. If we will but give 
such a church to them, they will defend it by the earnest practical controversy 
of loving and obeying it. 

I will add only one more remark. In all earnestness, there is danger of an 
abrupt, unsympathising, and repulsive tone. It is the fault incident to strong 
characters, and especially to those that do not spare themselves. Such men 
often degenerate into a dryness and hardness of mind, in which they are well 
able to endure opposition even with patience; but they become utterly un- 
persuasive and isolated. It is easy to forfeit sympathies which are hard to 
gain, and well nigh impossible to recover. Now, there is no necessary con- 
nexion between strength and eternness. Gentleness and force may well har- 
monize in the same mind; as in the great Exemplar there was perfect 
inflexibility and perfect love. The highest evidence of our entire faithfulness 
to our Master is the fullest exhibition of unyielding truth and of compassionate 
sympathy: and it will be found, after all, that it is not by superficial activity, 
nor dexterous management, nor learning, nor eloquence, nor intellectual 
power, so much as by patient listening, forbearing silence, gentleness in ex- 
planation, long endurance of unfair attacks, unchangeable kindness in word 
and deed, by visible sanctity, by brotherly love among ourselves, and daily 
intercession at the throne of God, that our separated and outcast brethren are 
to be won again to Christ, and to the unity of His flock.—pp. 42—48. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED AT THE ORDINARY 
VISITATION, BY ROBERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, M.A., ARCH- 
DEACON OF THE EAST RIDING. 


Tue religious education of the people is proved to be essential to the national 
security, yet government has been signally foiled in an attempt to supply it. 
It is manifest that in the present divided state of the national mind, no com- 
pulsory system would be either just or possible. What remains, then, but 
that government should, at all events, relieve the church from those fetters 
which restrain her voluntary attempts. Till we have a church legislature, 
able to direct her energies, to watch the openings for usefulness, to wield the 
inalienable resources of her primeval strength, it is impossible to estimate 
what she might effect. For this, then, it is that you have petitioned, You 
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have not, and [ trust never will, asked the state to back you with temporal 
power or with pecuniary resources. These are things whicha Christian nation 
ought, for its own sake, to consecrate to Christ’s service, but which the church 
ought not to ask from those who discern not that it is an honour when the 
sacrifice is accepted. What you have asked is the liberty to use of your own 
as you will. The crisis is manifestly approaching by which the religious and 
social condition of the country must be determined, and you desire to be set 
free from those restraints by which the jealousy of government has prevented 
you from meetingit. . . . 

Is there not zeal enough in the lower ranks of society, which asks only to be 
moulded into achurch form? And this is the staple material for the church's 
growth: give her men of zeal and devotion, and the sordid help of endow- 
ments she could cither command or despise. What need we, then, but the aid 
of those numerous spirits in every generation, to whom the spectacle of that 
vice and misery which overspreads our land is a resistless call to array them- 
selves against it?) Why not give mission to those to whom God has given 
zeal? As to the objection that we could not safely employ their aid, I will 
say a word afterwards ; meanwhile observe that the present hindrance is not 
with the church; it is the state’s jealousy. The principles of policy which 
were rendered necessary, perhaps, by a divided succession, have gained tradi- 
tionary force. The church cannot have new orders, because she may not 
make those new laws which would be essential to their guidance. We are re- 
stricted from devising such a system as might reinforce us by an order of 
subordinate deacons. And this it is by which fresh endowments are really 
obstructed. Have they not always followed every real attempt? What con- 
siderable endowments have the Wesleyan Methodists procured! And yet 
they profess to number little more than 300,000 associated members out of a 
population of above 16,000,000—greatly less, that is, than a fiftieth part of 
the population of England and Wales. Again, has not what is called the 
l'ree Kirk obtained an endowment of nearly 300,000/. in a few months from 
one quarter of the United Kingdom? These are instances that resources are 
not so hard to procure when the force is organized which requires them, 
pp. 6—8. 

And here I must revert to a previous subject, and notice what would be the 
real security, did we employ such asubordinate order of deacons as would 
enable the church to effectuate her mission among the people. The safeguard 
would be that they should teach the truth. Were they instructed in the cha- 
racter and office of the priesthood, did they discern the grounds and nature of 
public worship, the importance of collective prayer as ascertaining our cohe- 
rence to the Christian community, the necessity of sacraments as the joints 
and bands by which the whole body has nourishment ministered, their preach- 
ing would be safe and salutary ; instead of weakening, it would strengthen 
the body of Christ. There can be no greater mistake than for the clergy to 
be jealous of those who preach the gospel, provided only that the gospel be 
truly taught. If men teach, whose natural interest is to foment divisions, 
who can only justify their own lack of commission by disparaging ours, 
While we rejoice if they do good, we must needs lament where they do harm, 
and be jealous, not of their popularity, but of their errors. I repeat it, then, 
the remedy is to call in the assistance of those who will speak the whole truth. 
Let them have commission from the same authority with ourselves, and their 
worldly interest would not tempt them to disparage it. Let them understand 
and set forth those higher functions which God’s priests are especially set 
apart to discharge, and instead of grudging their popularity, we should re- 
joice at it. “ Would God all the Lord's people were prophets!" Let it be 
more felt and acknowledged that the highest office of the priesthood is to 
minister before God, and a participation in preaching the gospel might safely 
be conceded.—pp. #8, 19. 
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‘‘A further point, of no little consequence, is the manner of the minister 
himself. To say that he should be distinct and audible, is a trite and obvious 
remark, since the very purpose of speech is to be heard, But it is more to the 
purpose to observe, that his great rule must be to be natural. The object of 
each part of the service must prescribe the manner of its performance. For 
example, the lessons, exhortation, and sermon, are instructions addressed to 
the pe ‘ople ; ; in them, therefore, the manner should sometimes be didactic, and 
sometimes impassioned ; though the sermon, as being the word of man, may 
admit of a tone less grave and reverential than the word of Gop, as preached 
in the Lessons. On the other hand, the Prayers, excepting the Absolution, 
are addressed, not to the people, but to Gop: in them, therefore, a totally dif- 
ferent manner will result from those feelings with which the priest should 
offer up the sacrifice of the people's supplications. In this case, a pompous, 
or even What is sometimes called an impressive manner, is as much out of 
place as one that is slovenly and careless. Let men remember that they are 
speaking to Gop, and not to their fellow- -creatures, and they will perceive 
how unnatural, not to say how profane, it is to preach the prayers, as though 
they could gain favour by eloquence and gesture. ‘‘Gop 1s in heaven and 
man upon earth, therefore let your words be few.” Simplicity, reverence, 
earnestness, humility—these will characterize the tone and manner of that 
minister who has a real belief in his Master's presence. And the existence in 
himself of such inward qualities, will not fail of producing an effect upon his 
people.”"—p. 21. 

‘* But we must not omit one most material help towards reviving the habit 
of public worship among our people. Notice has been taken of the solemn 
pledge given by our Churchwardens, that for themselves they will observe and 
vindicate the Church’s laws. Of these laws a main branch respects the duty 
of worship. Not personal presence only in the sauctuary, but personal co- 
operation in its service is required. Now what more important step could we 
have towards inducing our people to take part in public worship, than that 
two or more respectable persons in every parish should thus pledge themselves 
to participate in its services? Here is a beginning, which duly carried out can 
hardly fail to be efficacious. Let me entreat you, then, my lay brethren, in 
all friendship, yet with all earnestness, to give effect to this promise during the 
approaching year. Who can say what might be the result of your influence 
and example? The benefits of worship, once tasted, would not be readily 
renounced. The Church enjoins you to take part in the service. You have 
given a voluntary promise to obey her command. Then take part in it. Is it 
not for your own good?) Do you not want the blessings for which you are 
instructed to ask? Can better words be devised for soliciting them? Do you 
judge yourselves unworthy to be accounted Christians? Are not ~~ members 
of the body of Christ, aye, and officers of His kingdom ?"—pp., 22, 23. 


CIRCULAR LETTER OF THE LORD BISHOP OF AUSTRALIA 
1O THE CLERGY OF HIS DIOCESE. 


Sydney, March 25, 1843. 


Reverend Brotner,—An occasion of no ordinary importance, and of no 
less difficulty, constrains me to summon you to the support of the church in- 
trusted to our keeping ; and to claim your assistance, unitedly with that of 
the whole body of the clergy, to guard it from harm and loss. 

Subjoined to this communication you will find a declaratory protest, which, 
in fulfilment of my part of the common obligation, I have promulgated in 
resistance to recent acts of the see of Rome: such acts being in breach and 
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contravention of the canonical laws, usages, and common order of the house- 
hold of faith. 

In calling your attention to this defensive measure, I am not studious of 
your instruction only ; but it is my desire that in communicating to the flock 
under your charge the decision which I have formed in this matter, you will 
explain at the same time the necessity to which 1 have been reduced. You 
will therefore take care to read in the hearing of your congregation, during 
the celebration of divine service, and at the close of the Nicene Creed, on 
some Sunday or other festival which may be most convenient after the re- 
ceipt hereof, all that protestation which is hereunto subjoined. I recommend 
also that you take occasion to notify to your parishioners the just grounds 
upon which that instrument has been drawn up; and, after full deliberation, 
executed, published, and placed upon record in the registry of this diocese, 
as a perpetual testimony against the attempted invasion of the see of Rome. 

To aid you in the execution of this necessary duty, I proceed to point out 
to you in what respect, and to what extent, the act against which | have thus 
solemnly protested, does by immediate and necessary consequence infringe 
on our undoubted ecclesiastical rights and independence, according to the 
principles of that catholic church to which we have never ceased to belong. 

The inference from the establishment of an archbishopric with the metro- 
politan privileges within the limits of the province of Canterbury must 
unavoidably be, that it is intended thereby to deny to the primate of all Eng- 


land any rightful possession of metropolitan jurisdiction within the limits of 
the new or assumed archbishopric. Moreover, the erection of the city of 


Sydney, with this already existing diocese, into an episcopal see, amounts to 
a denial that there is a lawful Bishop of Australia, according to the canons 
and usages of the church. These are consequences which | could not witness 
in silence. They may not be universally perceived, or at once admitted; but 
there will be no dispute concerning them among such as are conversant with 
the system of the church. According to its general rule, there can neither 
be two metropolitans of one province, nor two bishops in the same diocese. 
The one of these proceedings would involve a reversal of the canons of the 
church, the other, a contradiction of the ordinance of the Lord. The heads 
of the Roman-catholic church are perfectly aware of the truth of these asser- 
tions. Their present proceeding is therefore an act of direct and purposed 
hostility towards us; since it could not have been adventured upon by them, 
except they had held, and had meant thereby to proclaim cheir persuasion, 
that we have no canonical bishop, no catholic church, no such administration 
of the holy sacraments amongst us, as shall be effectual to everlasting sal- 
vation. 

The favourite and governing impression with the many, you will find to be, 
that the matters in controversy might be adjusted by a tacit compact, or 
mutual connivance, according to which each shall pursue its own measures 
without interference on the other part. It will therefore be proper for me to 
explain to you that we, at least, could neither propose nor accept such a com- 
promise ; which would make us parties, in fact, to the establishment of a per- 
manent schism in the body of Christ church. 

It is not necessary that I should enter very deeply into a statement of the 
grounds upon which we constantly protest against the right of the Bishop of 
Rome to exercise jurisdiction within or over any portion of the church beyond 
his own proper, actual, and immediate diocese and province; the range of 
which was determined by usage and canonical authority many centuries 
ago. But although such our denial of his supremacy be sufficiently known, 
yet, in order that advantage may not be hereafter taken of our silence, under 
pretext that the present unfounded pretension to establish a metropolitan 
jurisdiction here by the sole authority of the Bishop of Rome was suffered to 
pass without contradiction or remonstrance, I have held it my duty thus pub- 
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licly to declare in express terms, in the face of the church, that, beyond its 
own limits, the see of Rome possesses no right to establish bishoprics, or 
other offices of ecclesiastical order, in provinces of the church where they 
already subsist. No such prerogative or privilege can be proved to belong to 
the Bishop of Rome, or to his see, either by virtue of any supposed succession 
or derivation from St. Peter, the first of the apostles ; or of the authority, 
direct or indirect, of holy Scripture; or of the testimony of the early Fathers ; 
or by the decree of any general council lawfully assembled ; or through the 
mission of Augustine into Britain; or by the laws and statutes of this realm, 
or in any other manner, or by any plea of what nature soever. 

Whatever widening of the unhappy separation which prevails may be ap- 
prehended from the act to which, after full and mature deliberation, | have 
subscribed, such a consequence, however deplorable in itself, is not to be 
weighed in the balance against an apprehension of God's anger, which must 
fall upon us if we should, through fear of man, engage in a weak and ineffec- 
tual attempt to maintain outward peace by surrendering the fundamental 
principle of Christian unity. 

[n my own name, therefore, as bishop and ordinary pastor of the diocese of 
Australia, and for my successors canonically entering, and in behalf of the 

clergy and all the faithful within the same church and diocese of Australia, 

and also in the name and on behalf of my proper lawful superior, William by 
Divine Providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, 
Metropolitan, and on behalf of his successors, I have entered my protest 
against the establishment of any archiepiscopal or episcopal see within this 
diocese, except it be with the consent first obtained of the Church of England 
at large in convocation assembled. 

In this entire proceeding I have confined myself most strictly to the prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical antiquity, by which it is clearly to our ‘advantage to 
abide ; and on behalf of the Church of England in Australia I advance expli- 

citly a claim to be considered the genuine representative of the early British 
church, It is my desire that nothing be done by us of strife or vain-glory ; 
nothing with the design of wantonly provoking controversy, or for the mere 
purpose of magnifying our own pretensions. Let me hope that it will be 
found possible to shun both these impropricties ; and the probability of it will 
be greater, if, while we express without disguise our views of Christian truth, 
we prove ourselv es more sincere, more earnest, more uncorrupt, more humble- 
minded, exactly in proportion as we believe that God has vouchsafed to com- 
mit an ampler measure of it to our stewardship. 

[ carnestly desire the benefit of your prayers for my support under the pre- 
sent difficulties; and relying with perfect confidence on your fulfilment of 
this and every act of deference to your diocesan and of duty towards the 
church, 

I remain, reverend brother, your very faithful servant, 
W. G, Aus?Ratia, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHARGE OF THE BISHOP OF GUIANA, 
DELIVERED IN APRIL. 


Arreapy I have stated that certain candidates have offered themselves for 
ordination, Now, this is one of the subjects, respecting which I am anxious 
to add a few words, Our church maintains the necessity of episcopal ordina- 
tion; for she declares in the preface to the Ordination Service, that there 
always have been three orders, bishops, priests, and deacons ; and she further 
declares, that this point is evident to all men, who dilige ntly read the sacred 

Scriptures, and ancient authors. To this truth every clergyman has solemnly 


subscribed ; so that you, my reverend brethren, cannot entertain any doubt on 
this important subject. 
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Much has been written of late on the question of the apostolical suc- 
cession in the priesthood ; but surely the doctrine is maintained in the very 
passage to which I have just alluded in the Ordination Service. It asserts that 
bishops, priests, and deacons, have always existed in the church—that is, from 
the apostles’ times, bishops in every age have ordained priests and deacons, 
and thus conveyed the ministerial succession down to our own days. The 
papal succession, and the apostolical succession, as maintained by the Anglican 
church, are very different things. The former is made to depend on the suc- 
cession of popes, and this has been so frequently interrupted, that the links 
cannot be traced. But the latter rests not on so sandy a foundation. I be- 
lieve, however, that the confounding of these two things, which really have 
no connexion with each other, has been the source of much of that misappre- 
hension which has existed on this subject. The doctrine does not depend on 
our being able to decide who were the bishops in any see from age to age ; 
but it is sufficient for us that bishops have, in every age, ordained priests and 
deacons. It would be unreasonable to deny that bishops governed the church 
in primitive times, because all their names are not preserved. It would, in 
short, be much the same as to deny that kings governed England at an early 
period, because some confusion exists respecting their names. Yet this is one 
of the objections advanced by the opponents of this doctrine. I would, there- 
fore, state the question in the following manner. In every century, from the 
apostolic age, down to the period of the Reformation, we find a settled 
ministry governed by bishops as a separate order. Such was the case until the 
Reformation, when some of the German Reformers, from the necessity of their 
circumstances, as they conceived, regulated the church without bishops. 

It is no argument against the succession in our ministry to allege that we 
receive it through the corrupt channel of the church of Rome. Previous to 
the Reformation, corrupt as that church undoubtedly was, there was still a 
body of faithful people in the land, otherwise it must be admitted that the 
church of God had failed. ‘The succession in the ministry was, therefore, pre- 
served, as the succession in the Jewish priesthood was preserved, during the 
period that preceded the Advent of our blessed Lord. At the Reformation the 
succession existed ; and from that time the church was restored to the state in 
which she stood prior to the usurpation of popery. Thus it is acutely re- 
marked by Bishop Jewel, ‘“ After the same manner we are chosen, invested, 
informed, admitted: if they were deceived in anything, we succeeded in their 
piace, not in their error.” On the principle that everything must be rejected, 
which has come to us through a corrupt channel, we must reject the sacred 
volume itself, for the text was preserved, during the dark ages, by the church 
of Rome. We must not, therefore, be deterred from maintaining our apostolic 
commission either by those who argue that it has been transmitted through a 
corrupt channel, or by those who exalt it beyond those bounds which are fixed 
by the Anglican church.... 

It must be borne in mind, that the rubrics and the Calendar are as much a 
part of the book to which we subscribe as the various services. It is the entire 
volume to which we subscribe. And to what docs that subscription bind us? 
To me it is obvious that the former is so explicit, that no clergyman can, con- 
sistently with his pledge, violate any of the rubrics in the Book of Common 
raver. The article in the 36th canon, and the Declaration of Assent and 
Consent in the Act of Uniformity, are so unambiguous, that no man can mis- 
take their meaning ; consequently, every one who subscribes is under an obli- 
gation to comply. A man, for example, who holds a living on the strength of 
his subscription, cannot conscientiously retain it, if he feels unable to comply 
with the requirements of the church. I feel bound, therefore, to state, that I 
look upon strict conformity to the rubrics as absolutely necessary. You are 
pledged to conform: and I, as your diocesan, am equally pledged to see that 
the intentions of the church are fulfilled. It is our duty to adopt that course 
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which the church enjoins, uninfluenced by the charge of popery on the one 
hand, or by that of puritanism on the other. No clergyman can plead that 
his conscience does not allow of compliance: I mean that he cannot use this 
plea, and yet remain within the pale of the church; for, if he entertains 
scruples, his obvious duty is, not to violate his pledges by omissions, or muti- 
lations, or irregularities, but to renounce his preferment. Of course these re- 
marks refer more especially to incumbents, since the bishop can withdraw a 
curate’s licence, on the fact of his irregular conduct being made known. 

Feeling that this subject is one of much importance, | cannot but press it 
upon your attention on this my first opportunity of meeting you; not that | 
suspect any of the clergy of this diocese of irregularities, but as others will, 
from time to time, be added to your number, it is desirable that my intentions 
and wishes may be made public, in order that no one may plead ignorance... 

Before I close, I must allude to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and the Church Missionary Society. To the former, we are 
deeply indebted for its exertions in spreading the light of the gospel in this 
colony. The latter has so far modified its institution, as to allow his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to become its president, a post which he could 
not have undertaken prior to the change to which I allude. According to the 
arrangement entered into with his grace, those clergymen who are sent into 
the colonies by that society are to be subject to the colonial bishops, just in the 
same manner as the other clergy. Should any difference arise between the 
colonial bishop and the local committee, the case is to be referred to the arch- 
bishop, whose decision is to be final. In this arrangement 1 most cordially 
concur. At the same time, | am anxious to express my views of the compact 
entered into with the archbishop. In accordance with that compact, I shall 
expect the clergy in this colony, who may be connected with the Church 
Missionary Society, to render the same canonical obedience to their ordinary 
as is paid by their brethren. I am sure, too, that such is the feeling of thie 
committee in London. In all matters connected with the exercise of their 
clerical functions, it will be their duty—and I feel that I need not dwell upon 
this in the presence of that excellent clergyman, who has, for so long a period, 
served the society in all faithfulness, sobriety, and zeal, and at the same time 
merited the approval of his bishop—to consult their diocesan, and not the 
local committee, who have no right to interfere, except in such matters as do 
not properly fall under episcopal cognizance. Having entered into an expla- 
nation of my views on this question, in order that no misapprehension may 
hereafter exist, | must express my sincere desire to co-operate with the society, 
and to promote its objects in every possible manner. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 


A case has arisen to try the working of Lord Aberdeen’s Act. The Earl of 
Seatield has presented the Rev. Mr. Henderson, Minister of Cullen, to the 
parish of Banff, in the room of a minister who has seceded; and divers pa- 
rishioners have entered several objections and reasons why his appointment 
‘** would not tend to the glory of God, the greater good of the Church, the sal- 
vation of souls, or the edification of the parishioners ;” but, on the contrary, 
‘“ would cause the utter desertion of the Church.” Some of the objections 
are-- 
“That the Reverend George Henderson's approaches and manners are not 
considered to be such as to attach and endear his congregation to him. 
* . < * e 
“That the Reverend George Henderson is reported to be subject to an occa- 
sional exuberance of animal spirits, and at times to display a liveliness of man- 
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ner and conversation, which, though not sinful in themselves, and perhaps 
not objectionable to some congregations, would be repugnant to the feelings 
of a large portion of the congregation of Banff, and calculated to lower the 
standard of the Christian walk in this place. 

That his Wlustrations do not bear upon his text; that his whole subject is in- 
coherent, unconnected, and ill-deduced ; and the subscribing objectors conscien- 
tious/y feel that his doctrine is not such as to edify them, or to advance their 
spiritual interests. 

“That the church of Banff is very large and peculiarly constructed, with an 
unusually high pulpit to suit the high galleries, and stated by ministers to be 
difficult to preach in; and the said Reverend George Henderson, from a natural 
defect of utterance, is incapable of being so distinctly heard as to be followed 
or understood by a large portion of the congregation, (particularly in the gal- 
leries ; ) this defect increasing as the rev. gentleman extends his voice, which 
is of a harsh and grating description. 

‘That besides this natural defect, the said Reverend George Henderson is 
considered to be destitute of a musical ear, which prevents the correct modulation 
of his voice ; and his speech and manner in the pulpit otherwise is extremely dis- 
agreeable, and not calculated to arrest the attention necessary for edification. 

“That if the Reverend George Henderson had not had a greater desire to 
increase his own temporal means, or, in Scripture language, to gain ‘ filthy 
lucre,’ than to advance the glory of God, the welfare of the Church, and the 
good of souls, he would not have so ardently desired to exchange his present 
charge for the more lucrative benefice of Banfl.”—F rom the Church Intelligencer. 





DOCUMENTS. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF HER MAJESTY 'S COMMISSIONERS 
FOR BUILDING NEW CHURCHES. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland in Parliament assembled. 


In their last report, her Majesty’s Commissioners stated, that 296 churches 
had been completed, in which accommodation had been provided for 362,595 
persons, including 200,798 free seats, appropriated to the use of the poor. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have now to state, that twenty churches have 
since, by the aid of grants from the funds placed at their disposal, been com- 
pleted at the following places: namely, in Wilton-place, in the parish of St. 
George, Hanover-square; at Paddington, and in the parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green, in the county of Middlesex ; at Keighley, at Kimberworth, in 
the parish of Rotherham, at Thurgoland, in the parish of Silkstone, and at 
Sutton, near Hull, in the county of York ; at Pelton, in the parish of Chester- 
le-street, at Windy Nook, in Heworth, in the parish of Jarrow, and at 
Thornley, in the parish of Kelloe, in the county of Durham ; at Stretford, in 
the parish of Manchester ; at Bistre, in the parish of Mold, in the county of 
Flint; at Easton, in the parish of St. Cuthbert, in the city of Wells; at Gains- 
borough, in the county of Lincoln; in Clarence-street, in the parish of St. 
George, Southwark ; at Denbigh, in the county of Denbigh ; in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; in the parish of St- Andrew, Plymouth ; 
at Mow Cop, in the parish of Wolstanton, in the county of Stafford; and at 
Kidderminster, in the county of Worcester. 

In these twenty churches, accommodation has been provided for 17,067 per 
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sons, including 8525 free seats for the use of the poor. Thus in the whole 
316 churches have now been completed, and provision has therein been made 
for 379,662 persons, including 209,323 free seats, appropriated to the use of 
the poor. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners beg further to report, that thirteen churches 
are now in the course of building at the following places, to the erection of 
which her Majesty’s Commissioners have contributed pecuniary aid from the 
funds placed at their disposal: namely, in the Broadway, in the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster; in the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and at 
Turnham Green, in the parish of Chiswick, in the county of Middlesex ; at 
Barton Hill, in the parish of St. Philip and St. Jacob, Bristol; at Leen Side, 
in the parish of St. Mary, Nottingham; at Pelsall, in the parish of Wolver- 
hampton, in the county of Stafford ; at Queen’s Head, in the parish of Halifax, 
at Yeadon, in the parish of Guiseley, at Kingston-upon-Hull, and at Farseley, 
in the parish of Calverley, in the county of York; in the parish of All Saints, 
in the town of Southampton ; at Cardiff, in the county of Glamorgan ; at Herne 
Hill, in the parish of Camberwell, in the county of Surrey; and in the town of 
Hlackburn, in the county of Lancaster. 

The state of the works in each of these churches on the 1st day of July, is 
fully detailed in the schedule accompanying this report, marked (A.) 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have further to report, that plans for twelve 
churches have been approved, to be built at the following places: namely, 
Merthyr Tidvil, in the county of Glamorgan; Newtown, in the county of 
Montgomery ; Totworth, in the parish of Chard, in the county of Somerset ; 
Stoke Dameral, in the county of Devon; Denholme Gate, in the parish of 
Bradford, in the county of York; in Turk’s Row, in the parish of Upper 
Chelsea, and in Kentish Town, in the parish of St. Pancras, in the county of 
Middlesex ; in the parish of St. John, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; at Halstead, in 
the county of Essex ; at Cowling, in the parish of Kildwick, in the county of 
York; at Coxhoe, in the parish of Killoe, in the county of Durham ; and at 
Keresley, in the patish of Holy Trinity, Coventry. 

Hler Majesty’s Commissioners have under consideration plans for five 
charches to be built at the following places: namely, at Ison Green, in the 
parish of Lenton, in the county of Nottingham ; South Hackney, in the county 
of Middlesex ; at Trawden, in the chapelry of Colne, in the parish of Whalley ; 
and at Oldham, in the county of Lancaster; and in the St. John’s or Waterloo 
district, in the parish of Lambeth, in the county of Surrey. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners have further to report, that they have made 
conditional grants in aid of building churches at the following places : namely, 
at Clayton, Great Horton, Eccleshill, and Denholme Gate, in the parish of 
Bradford; Morton, and Harden, in the parish of Bingley ; Dodworth, in the 
parish.of Silkstone ; Queen’s Head, in the parish of Halifax; Farsley, in the 
parish of Calverley ; Yeadon, in the parish of Guiseley ; Cowling, in the parish 
of Kildwick; at Whitby, Kingston-upon-Hull, and at Keighley, all in the 
county of York; in the town of Blackburn ; at Blackley, in the parish of Man- 
chester ; at Trawden, in the chapelry of Colne, and parish of Whalley ; and at 
Oldham, in the county of Lancaster; in St. John’s or Waterloo district, in the 
parish of Lambeth; Herne Hill, in the parish of Camberwell; and in the 
parishes of Newington and Christ Church, in the county of Surrey ; for three 
churches in the parish of St. Margaret, and one in the parish of St. John, 
Westminster; Turk’s Row, in the parish of Upper Chelsea; and at Kensal 
Green, in the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea ; in St. Mary, Whitechapel ; for two 
churches in the parish of St. Pancras; for six churches in the parish of St. 
Matthew, Bethnal Green; at Turnham Green, in the parish of Chiswick ; at 
Kensington; South Hackney; and at Homerton, in the parish of St. John, 
Hackney, and in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in the county of Middle- 
sex ; St. Margaret, in the town of Leicester ; Brighton, in the county of Sussex ; 
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at Milton, next Gravesend ; and for two churches at Woolwich, in the county 
of Kent; at Coxhoe, in the parish of Kelloe, in the county of Durham; in the 
parishes of St. John and All Saints, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Newtown, in the 
county of Montgomery ; Prickwillow, in Trinity parish, Ely ; in the parishes of 
Stoke Dameral, Charles Barnstaple, and St. Andrew, Plymouth, in the county 
of Devon ; at Totworth, in the parish of Chard, in the county of Somerset ; in 
the parishes of Wednesbury, Rowley Regis, Wolverhampton, and Burton-on- 
Trent, in the county of Stafford ; in the parishes of Claines and Kidderminster, 
in the county of Worcester; at Duddeston, in the parish of Aston, in the 
county of Warwick; Merthyr Tidvil, in the county of Glamorgan ; Halstead, 
in the county of Essex ; at Keresley, in the parish of St. Michael, Coventry ; 
at Leen Side, in the parish of St. Mary, Nottingham ; Ison Green, in the parish 
of Lenton, in the county of Nottingham ; at Lakenham, in the county of Nor- 
folk; at Mottram, in the county of Chester; in the parish of All Saints, 
Southampton; Westbury, in the county of Wilts; at Horsehay, in the parish 
of Dawley, in the county of Salop; and for two churches in the parish of St. 
Philip and St. Jacob, Bristol. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners annexed a schedule to their last Report, con- 
taining a list of applications which had been made to them from various places 
for pecuniary aid towards building new churches ; a copy of which, and of the 
applications since received, accompanies this Report, marked (B). 

Since the last Report, the parish of Harborne, in the county of Stafford, has 
been divided into two distinct and separate parishes, and Trinity Chapel made 
the church of the new parish of North Harborne, under the 16th sec. 58 
Geo. II]. ¢. 45: 

District parishes, under the 21st sec. 58 Geo. III. c. 45, have been formed 
for St. Thomas's Chapel at Colliery, in the parish of Lanchester, in the county 
of Durham; and for St. Mark’s Chapel, at Shelton, in the parish of Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

Several consolidated districts have been formed under the 6th sec. 59 Geo. IIT. 
c. 134, viz., a consolidated district, taken out of contiguous parts of the parishes 
of Middleton and Bury, in the county of Lancaster, has been assigned to St. 
Mary's Chapel at Birch, in the said parish of Middleton; a similar district, 
taken out of the parishes of Whalley and Rochdale, in the county of Lan- 
caster, has been assigned to St. John’s Chapel at Bacup, in the said parish of 
Whalley ; a similar district, taken out of the parishes of Maidstone, East Far- 
leigh, and Loose, in the county of Kent, has been assigned to St. Stephen's 
Chapel at Tovil, in the said parish of Maidstone ; a similar district, taken out of 
the parishes of St. Oswald and Merrington, in the county of Durham, has been 
assigned to the chapel at Croxdale, in the parish of St. Oswald ; and a similar 
district, taken out of the parishes of Cenarth, in the county of Carmarthen, and 
of Liandyfriog, in the county of Cardigan, has been assigned te Trinity Chapel 
at Newcastle Emlyn, in the said parish of Cenarth. 

District chapelries, under the 16th sec. 59th Geo. IIT. c. 134, have since the 
last Report been assigned to the chapels of St. John Dewsbury Moor, St. Peter 
Karles Heaton, St. Paul Hanging Heaton, and the Holy Trinity, at Batley 
Carr, all in the parish of Dewsbury; to the chapels of St. Mark Longwood, 
All Saints Paddock, St. Stephen Lindley, and St. John Golcar, all in the parish 
of Huddersfield ; to Christ Church, at Stannington, in the parish of Eccles- 
field; to the chapels of St. David Holmbridge, Christ Church, Linthwaite, the 
Holy Trinity, South Crosland, Emmanuel Lockwood, and All Saints Nether- 
thong, allin the parish of Almondbury ; to the chapels of St. James, in the town 
of Halifax; St. Martin Brighouse, St. John Ovendon, St. George Sowerby, and 
St. Andrew Stainland, all in the parish of Halifax; to Christ Church, Bridlington 
Quay, in the parish of Bridlington, and to the chapel at Mark Bretton, in the 
parish of Roystone, in the county of York; to the chapels of St. Leonard Bal- 
derstone, St. JamesOver Darwen, St. Stephen Tockholes, Langho Billington, 
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St. John, St. Paul, and St. Peter, in the town of Blackburn, St. Peter Salisbury, 
St. Mary Mellor, the Holy Trinity Over Darwen, St. James Lower Darwen, 
Immanuel Feniscowles, St. Saviour’s Bamber Bridge, and St. Mark’s Whitton, 
all in the parish of Blackburn ; to Trinity Chapel Habergham Eaves, St. John 
Holme, St. James Briercliffe, Christ Church Chatburn, and St. John Worsthorne, 
all in the parish of Whalley ; to the chapels at Astley and Bedford, in the parish of 
Leigh ; to the chapels at Mawdesley and Bretherton, in the parish of Croston ; 
to St. George Wigan, St. Catherine Scholes, and St. John Abram, all in the 
parish of Wigan; and to St. Paul’s Chapel, at Farrington, in the parish of 
Penwortham, in the county of Lancaster; to the chapels of St. John Duken- 
field, St George Hyde, and St. Thomas Norbury, all in the parish of Stock- 
port, in the county of Chester; to St. Luke’s Chapel, at Ferry Hill, in the 
parish of Merrington; to the chapel at Pelton, in the parish of Chester-le- 
Street; to Trinity Chapel, in the parish of Darlington ; St. Alban’s Chapel, 
Windy Nook, in Heworth, in the county of Durham; to the chapels of St. 
James Benwell, and St. Anne, within the vicarage of St. Nicholas, Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne ; to St. Paul's Chapel, in the parish of Foleshill ; to the chapels at 
Stockingford and Attleborough, in the parish of Nuneaton, and to St. Patrick's 
Chapel, in the parish of Tanworth, in the county of Warwick ; to St. Peter’s 
Chapel, in the parish of Holy Trinity, Coventry; to the chapels at Smethwick, 
in the parish of Harborne ; at Brierly Hill, in the parish of Kingswinford, and 
at Brereton, in the parish of Rugeley, in the county of Stafford ; to Trinity and 
Trefonen Chapels, in the parish of Oswestry; to Malins Lee Chapel; in the 
parish of Dawley, in the county of Salop ; to St. John’s Chapel, at Spittlegate, 
in the parish of Grantham, in the county of Lincoln; to Trinity Chapel at 
Cleeve, in the parish of Yatton, and to Coleford Chapel, in the parish of Kil- 
mersdon, in the county of Somerset; to Christ Church, Kilndown, in the parish 
of Goudhurst, and to the chapels of the Holy Trinity, in the parishes of East 
Peckham and Bromley, in the county of Kent; St. Peter's Chapel, Norbiton, 
in the parish of Kingston-upon-Thames; St. John’s Chapel, in the parish of 
Clapham; and All Saints and Trinity chapels, in the parish of Rotherhithe, 
in the county of Surrey; to Christ Church, in the parish of Bradford, and to 
Shaw Chapel, in the parish of Melksham, in the county of Wilts; to the 
chapels of St. John, Shidfield, in the parish of Droxford, the Holy Trinity, in 
the parish of Portsea, and St. James, at Fast Cowes, in the parish of Whip- 
pingham, in the county of Hants; St. Barnabas’ Chapel, in the parish of Ken- 
sington ; St. James’ Chapel, at Muswell Hill, in the parish of Hornsey ; to the 
chapels of St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. Philip, and St. James the Less, in the 
parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green ; and to Trinity Chapel, in the parish 
of St. Bride, London. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have also under their consideration the divi- 
sion of many other parishes, and the assignment of ecclesiastical districts ; but 
in consequence of some local difficulties, they are not yet able to report their 
completion. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have, since their last Report, afforded, or ex- 
pressed their willingness to afford, the facilities under the Church Building 
Acts, for obtaining additional burial grounds for the parishes of Latton and 
Hornsingham, in the county of Wilts; for the parishes of Rawcliffe, Sandal! 
Magna, and Darfield, in the county of York; Little Lever, in the parish of 
Bolton, in the county of Lancaster; Nayland, in the county of Suffolk ; Silver- 
ton, in the parish of Greens Norton, and Little Harrowden, in the county of 
Northampton ; Peasemore, and Lyford, in the county of Berks; Biggles- 
wade, in the county of Bedford; Abbey parish, Bath ; Highweeke, in the county 
of Devon; Kinvere, in the county of Stafford; Crowle, in the county of Lin- 
coln; and for Trinity Church, Darlington, in the county of Durham. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners have also expressed their willingness to afford 
the same facilities for obtaining sites for new churches and chapels at Cald- 
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well, in the parish of Stanwick; Wakefield Bridge, in the parish of Wake- 
field; Ticton, in the parish of St. John, Beverley ; Robert’s-Town, in Liver- 
sedge, in the parish of Birstall; at Denholme-Gate, in the parish of 
Bradford; and for the parishes of Keighley and Leven, in the county of 
York ; Macclesfield and Davenham, in the county of Chester; Thornley, in 
the parish of Kelloe, and Crook, in the parish of Brancepeth, in the county 
of Durham; Sonning and Clewer, in the county of Berks; Anglesey and 
Elton, in the parish of Alverstoke, and Bisterne, in the parish of Ringwood, 
in the county of Southampton ; Middleton, in the parish of Chirbury, Boyston- 
hill, in the parish of St. Julian, Shrewsbury, in the county of Salop; Car- 
rington, in the parish of Basford, and Lenton, in the county of Nottingham ; 
Pelsall, inthe parish of Wolverhampton ; Burton-on-Trent; and at Salt, in the 
varish of St. Mary, Stafford ; Bickerton, Heavitree, and St. Andrew, Plymouth, 
in the county of Devon ; Motcombe, in the parish of Gillingham, in the county 
of Dorset; Halstead, Chingford, and Theydon Bois, in the county of Essex ; 
Dursley, in the county of Gloucester; Hawarden, in the county of Flint ; 
Bedwelty, in the county of Monmouth; Bethnal-Green; Turnham-Green, in 
the parish of Chiswick, in the county of Middlesex ; Epsom, in the county of 
Surrey; Mancetter and Walton D’Eville, in the county of Warwick ; Long- 
bridge Deverill, Westbury, Swallowcliffe, and Cholderton, in the county of 
Wilts ; Kirkham, Heyhouses, and Tranden in Whalley, in the county of Lan- 
caster; Bentley, in the parish of Longford, in the county of Derby; Worth 
and Dicker Common, in the parish of Arlington, in the county of Sussex ; 
Great Malvern, in the county of Worcester. Also for new churches and par- 
sonages at Hope, in the parish of Worthin, in the county of Salop; Yeadon, 
in the parish of Guiseley, in the county of York; at Bardsley, in the parish 
of Ashton-under-Lyne; at Tean, in the parish of Checkley, in the county of 
Stafford ; at Thorpe Acre, in the parish of Dichley, in the county of Leicester ; 
at Cove, in the parish of Yateley, in the county of Hants; and at Walmley, 
in the parish of Sutton Coldfield, in the county of Warwick. Also for par- 
sonages at Ardsley, in the parish of Darfield, Melbecks, in the parish of 
Grinton, and at Rotherham, in the county of York; at Walmesley, in the 
parish of Bolton, in the county of Lancaster; at Oldland, in the parish of 
Bitton; and at Brinscombe, in the parish of Minchinhampton, in the county 
of Gloucester ; at Curdridge, in the parish of Bishop’s Waltham, in the county 
of Hants; at Weston, in the parish of Wybunbury, in the county of Chester ; 
St. Germain’s, in the county of Cornwall ; Paddington, in the county of Mid- 
diesex ; for All Saints and Trinity chapels, in the parish of Rotherhithe, in 
the county of Surrey; and for glebe for St. James’s church, Daventry, in the 
county of Northampton. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners, under the powers vested in them by the Act 
of the Ist and 2nd Wm. IV. c. 38, have declared the patronage of a new 
chapel built and endowed by subscription at Stainforth, in the parish of Gig- 
gleswick, in the county of York, with a district to be assigned thereto, to be 
vested in certain trustees ; of a new chapel built and endowed by subscription 
at Rathmell, in the said parish of Giggleswick, with a district to be assigned 
thereto, to be vested in the Lord Bishop of Ripon for the time being; of a 
new chapel built by subscription, and endowed by Mrs. Elizabeth Posthuma 
Simcoe, with a district to be assigned thereto, at Dunkeswell Abbey, in the 
parish of Dunkeswell, in the county of Devon, to be vested in the said Mrs. 
Simcoe, her heirs and assigns ; and of a new chapel built and endowed by 
subscription in the extraparochial precinct of the Charter House, in the county 
of Middlesex, with a district assigned thereto, to be vested in the Lord Bishop 
of London for the time being. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners have also to report, that they have under their 
consideration the following applications for the perpetual patronage of new 
chapels, which it is proposed to build and endow under the above-mentioned 
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act—namely, from Henry Jenkins, Esq., and others, for the perpetual patron. 
age of a new chapel which they proposed to build and endow, at Rock Ferry, 
in the parish of Bebington, in the county of Chester, to be vested in the Lord 
Bishop of Chester and four trustees; from Miss Sarah Brinton, for the per- 
petual patronage, to be vested in herself and four trustees, of a new chapel 
which she proposes to build and endow at Mount Sorrell, in the parish of 
Rothley, in the county of Leicester; from Benjamin Harrison, Esq., on behalf 
of the president and governors of Guy’s Hospital, for the perpetual patron- 
age, to be vested in the Lord Bishop of Lincoln for the time being, of a new 
chapel which they propose to build and endow, at Sutton Bridge, in the parish 
of Long Sutton, in the county of Lincoln; from James Fussell, Esq., for the 
perpetual patronage, to be vested in him, his heirs and assigns, of a new chapel, 
which he proposes to build and endow at Whatley, in the county of Somerset ; 
from James Foster, Esq., for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in the Ear] 
of Stamford and Warrington, his heirs and assigns, of a new chapel building, 
and which his lordship proposes to endow, at Amblecote, in the parish of Old- 
swinford, in the county of Worcester; from Miss Marrianne Pidsley, for the 
perpetual patronage, to be vested in herself, her heirs and assigns, of a new 
chapel which she proposes to build and endow at Salterton, in the parish of 
Woodbury, in the county of Devon; from William Wilberforce, Esq., and 
others, for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in the Lord Bishop of Ripon 
for the time being, of a new chapel proposed to be built and endowed by sub- 
scription, at Markinton, in the city of Ripon ; and from Lord Viscount Sydney 
and others, for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester for the time being, of a new chapel to be built and endowed by sub- 
scription, at Sidcup, in the parish of Chislehurst, in the county of Kent. 


W. CaNnrTvuar., Henry GouLpurn. 
Lynpuurst, C, Geo. D’Oy ty. 

C. J. Lonvon. Josuvua Watson, 
Harrowny. LINCOLN. 

Roperr Peer. J. B. Cugesrer. 
WHARNCLIFFE. C.S. Lerevre. 

C. WINTON. J. R.G. Grauam. 
BEXLEY. STEPHEN LUSHINGTON., 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF THE EPIS. 
COPAL FUNCTIONS IN CASE OF THE INCAPACITY OF ANY 
BISHOP OR ARCHBISHOP, 

ANNO SEXTO ET SEPTIMO VICTORIE REGINE.—CAP, LXII, 
(22 August 1843.] 
Commission of Inquiry. 


1. Wuereas if is expedient to make provision for the performance of the 
functions of any bishop or archbishop who shall be incapable of duly exer- 
cising them in person; be it enacted, by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that whenever any archbishop of England or Ireland shall have reason 
to believe that any bishop of his province is incapable by reason of mental 
infirmity of duly performing his episcopal functions, it shall be lawful for such 
archbishop to give a notice, under his hand, to such bishop, that unless within 
fourteen days from the service thereof satisfactory cause to the contrary be 
shewn by or on behalf of such bishop, the said archbishop will issue a com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the mental capacity of the said bishop, and 
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if within fourteen days from the service of such notice cause to the contrary 
be not shewn to the satisfaction of the archbishop, it shall be lawful for such 
archbishop to issue a commission to three persons being members of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, one of whom shall be his vicar- 
general, and another one of the bishops of the province, to inquire into the 
facts of the case: Provided always, that the aforesaid notice shall be served 
by leaving a copy thereof with the bishop or his secretary. 


Attendance of witnesses may be compelled. 


2. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful in any such inquiry for any 
two or more of the commissioners to require the attendance of such wit- 
nesses as may be necessary; and such commissioners respectively shall have 
the same powers for this purpose as now belong to the Consistorial Court and 
to the Court of Arches respectively. 


Proceedings of the Commissioners. 


3. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to 
examine upon oath, or upon solemn affirmation in cases where an affirmation 
is allowed by law instead of an oath, all witnesses whom they may deem it 
necessary to summon for the purpose of fully prosecuting the inquiry, as well 
as all witnesses tendered to them for examination by or on behalf of the 
bishop concerning whom the inquiry is pending ; and notice of the time and 
place at which the first meeting of the commissioners shall be holden for the 
purpose of prosecuting the inquiry shall be given in writing, under the hand 
of one of the said commissioners, to the bishop, and shall be served upon him 
by leaving one copy thereof with the bishop or his secretary, and another 
copy thereof with the registrar of his diocese, fourteen days at least before 
the meeting ; and it shall be lawful for the said bishop, and his nearest friend 
or one of his next of kin, or his or their counsel, proctor, or agent, to attend 
the proceedings of the commission, and to examine any of the witnesses; and 
all such proceedings shall be public, unless, on the special application of the 
bishop or his nearest friend, or any one or more of his next of kin, the com- 
missioners shall think fit to direct that the same or any part thereof shall be 
private; and every such oath or affirmation shall be administered by the said 
commissioners, or one of them; provided always, that at the request or with 
the consent of the bishop or his nearest friend, or any one or more of his next 
of kin, it shall be lawful for the commissioners to take evidence upon affidavit 
to be sworn before one of the said commissioners or a master in chancery : 
Provided also, that the said commissioners shall not direct the proceedings or 
any part thereof to be in private, nor shall take evidence upon affidavit, if the 
bishop, or his counsel, proctor, or agent, object thereto. 


Witnesses giving false evidence guilty of perjury. 

4. And be it enacted, that every witness who shall be examined in pursu- 
ance of this act by or before the said commissioners, and who shall wilfully 
swear or affirm falsely, and also every person who shall swear to the contents 
of any such affidavit knowing the same or any part thereof to be untrue, shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury. 


Report of the Commissioners. 


5. And be it enacted, that the said commissioners, or any two of them, shall 
transmit to the archbishop under their hands and seals the depositions of 
Witnesses taken before them, and all such affidavits, and also a report of the 
opinion of the majority of the commissioners, whether or not the bishop is 
incapable by reason of mental infirmity of duly performing his episcopal 
functions, and such report shall be filed in the registry of the diocese; and 
the commissioners shall also, upon the application of the bishop or of his 
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nearest friend, or any one or more of his next of kin, or his or their counsel, 
proctor, or agent, cause to be delivered to such party a copy of the said report 
and the depositions and affidavits. 


For defraying the expenses of the inquiry. 
6. And be it enacted, that all the expenses of such inquiry shall be certified 
under the hands of two of the said commissioners, and, when allowed by the 


archbishop by whom the commission shall have been issued, shall be defrayed 
out of the revenues of the bishopric. 


The like proceedings in the case of an Archbishop. 


7. And be it enacted, that the like proceedings shall be had in the case of 
like infirmity of any archbishop of the realm: Provided always, that in such 
case all things hereinbefore required to be done by or with respect to the arch- 
bishop of the province shall be done by and with respect to the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, or the Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, accord- 
ingly as the archbishop concerning whom the inquiry is to be made is of Eng- 
land or Ireland; and of the three persons being members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland to be appointed commissioners, one shall be 
a bishop of the province, another shall be the other Archbishop of England 
or of Ireland respectively, as the case may be, and if the commission shall be 
issued by the Lord Ligh Chancellor of Great Britain, the third commissioner 
shall be the Master of the Rolls or one of the Vice-Chancellors of England, 
and if the commission shall be issued by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the 
third commissioner shall be the Master of the Rolls or one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer of Ireland; and in every such case the report of the commis- 
sioners shall be filed in the registry of the province; and the expenses of the 
inquiry, When allowed by the Lord Chancellor by whom the commission 
shall have been issued, shall be defrayed out of the revenues of the arch- 
bishopric. 

Commissioners to be sworn. 


8. And be it enacted, that every commissioner to be appointed by virtue of 
this act, shall, at or before the first meeting of the commissioners for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the inquiry, take before the archbishop or lord chancellor 
issuing such commission, or before a master extraordinary in chancery, the 
following oath ; (that is to say) 

“| do swear, that [ will faithfully, impartially, and ho- 
nestly, according to the best of my skill and knowledge, execute the several 
powers and trusts reposed in me under a commission of inquiry issued by 

relating to the capacity of [ Lord Bishop or Archbishop 
of } duly to perform his (episcopal or archiepiescopal] functions, and 
that without favour or affection, prejudice or malice. 
“So help me God.” 
Petition to her Majesty, or Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland in council. 


9. And be it enacted, that at any time before the expiration of twenty-eight 
days after the filing of the report of the commissioners in the registry of the 
diocese or province, as the case may be, it shall be lawful for the bishop or 
archbishop concerning whom such inquiry shall have been made, or for his 
nearest friend, or any one or more of his next of kin, or his or their counsel, 
proctor, or agent, to present a petition to her Majesty in council, or to the 
iord lieutenant or other chief governor or governors of Ireland for the time 
being in council, praying that no such letters patent as are hereafter men- 
tioned may be issued; and at the same time to lodge with the clerk of the 
council an office copy of the report of the commissioners, and of the deposi- 
tions and affidavits whereon the same is founded; and the matter of such 
petition shall be heard or considered on such report, depositions, and affida- 
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vits in England before the judicial committee of the privy council, in case her 
Majesty shall be pleased to refer it to the said committee, and in Ireland before 
the lord lieutenant or other chief governor or governors of Ireland for the time 
being in council; and a copy of the order in council, containing the decision 
in the matter of such petition, shall, by the clerk of the council, be transmitted 
to the registry of the diocese or province, as the case may be, and shall be 
there filed. 


Archbishops and Bishops, being privy councillors, to be members of judicial 
Committee. 


10. And be it enacted, that every archbishop and bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland who now is or at any time hereafter shall 
be sworn of her Majesty’s most honourable privy council in England, shall 
be a member of the judicial committee of the privy council for the purposes 
of this act. 


Appointment of a Bishop to perform the episcopal functions: and of a spiritual 
person to assist in the administration of the temporalities. 

11. And be it enacted, that whenever it shall appear to the archbishop or 
lord chancellor, as the case may be, on the report of the said commissioners, 
that the bishop or archbishop concerning whom the inquiry has been made 
is incapable by reason of mental infirmity of duly performing his episcopal or 
archiepiscopal functions, it shall be lawful for such archbishop or lord chan- 
cellor, after the expiration of the said period of twenty-eight days, or in case 
any such petition as aforesaid shall be presented within such period of twenty- 
eight days, then at any time after the prayer thereof shall have been pro- 
nounced against or abandoned, to make request to her Majesty for remedy 
thereof; and thereupon it shall be lawful for her Majesty, by letters patent 
under the great seal of Great Britain or the great seal of Ireland, as the case 
may be, to appoint one of the bishops of the same province, being a bishop 
of England or Ireland, and not being one of the commissioners aforesaid, to 
exercise all the functions and powers, as well with regard to the temporalities 
as the spiritualities, of the bishop or archbishop so found to have become in- 
capable ; and in case of the death or incapacity, deprivation or suspension of 
the bishop so appointed, or in case her Majesty shall, on the petition of such 
bishop, be pleased to relieve him from the further exercise of such functions 
and powers, it shall be lawful for her Majesty in like manner to appoint 
another such bishop, and so as often as the case shall happen; and it shall be 
lawful for the bishop so appointed, and the archbishop or lord chancellor (as 
the case may be) by whom the commission aforesaid was issued, or any suc- 
cessor of such archbishop or lord chancellor, by an instrument in writing 
under their hands and seals, jointly to commission and appoint a spiritual 
person to assist in the administration of the temporalities of the see, and in 
such matters of jurisdiction of the see or province of the bishop or archbishop 
80 found to have become incapable as shall and may be lawfully committed to 
him, which spiritual person shall give to the bishop and to the archbishop 
or lord chancellor by whom he shall be appointed a bond, with sufficient 
surety in a sufficient sum, with a condition for his duly accounting for the 
moneys which may come to his hands by virtue of his office; and it shall be 
lawful for the bishop so appointed, and the same or any succeeding archbishop 
or lord chancellor, at their pleasure, to revoke and cancel such appointment, 
and in any such case, or upon the death or resignation of such spiritual person, 
in like manner to commission and appoint another spiritual person on his 
giving such security as before mentioned, and so from time to time as often 
as the case shall happen; and all things done by virtue of this act, within 
the limits of his authority, by any such bishop or spiritual person, shall be 
done in the name of the bishop or archbishop so found to have become inca- 
pable, and under the seal of such bishop or archbishop where a seal is re- 
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quired to be used, and shall be as valid as if done by such archbishop or 
bishop; and the receipt of the bishop or spiritual person, so appointed as 
aforesaid, for such sums as he shall receive by virtue of his commission, shall 
be good and effectual discharges for the moneys which in such receipts shall 
be acknowledged to have been received : Provided always, that it shall not be 
lawful for such bishop or spiritual person to present, collate, nominate, or 
license any clerk, to any ecclesiastical benefice in the gift or patronage of the 
bishop or archbishop so found to be incapable, or to sanction the union or 
disunion of any benefice in such gift or patronage with or from any other 
benefice, without the approval of the archbishop or lord chancellor by whom 
the commission was issued, or, without the like approval, to appoint or displace 
any officer of the see or province; and that no lease, or deed of conveyance, 
exchange, or enfranchisement, of any lands or possessions belonging to the 
see or province, to be executed by any bishop or spiritual person appointed as 
aforesaid, shall be valid unless approved and executed by the archbishop of 
the province, or, in case of the incapacity of the archbishop, by the lord chan- 
cellor of Great Britain or the lord chancellor of Ireland, as the case may be, 
and in each case sealed also with the seal of the ecclesiastical commissioners for 
England or of the ecclesiastical commissioners for Ireland, as the case may be, 


Power to recover revenues. 


12. And be it enacted, that the bishop and the spiritual person to be ap- 
pointed by virtue of this act shall, for the purpose of enforcing payment of the 
revenues of the see of the bishop or archbishop found to have become inca- 
pable, severally have all the same legal rights, powers, and remedies, whether 
by action, suit, or distress, as the case may be, as might have been exercised 
by the said bishop or archbishop if no commission had been issued: Pro- 
vided always, that neither such bishop or spiritual person shall be account- 
able for any moneys which may be payable to either of them by virtue of this 
act, which shall not have been actually received by them respectively. 


Allowance to the spiritual person so appointed.— Reimbursement to the Bishop.— 
Remainder of revenues how to be paid. 


13. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for her Majesty to assign to 
the spiritual person to be appointed as aforesaid a yearly allowance, not ex- 
ceeding one-sixth part of the revenues of the bishopric or archbishopric, such 
as to her Majesty shall seem fit, which shall be defrayed out of the revenues 
of the bishopric or archbishopric ; and such spiritual person shall also, out of 
such revenues, defray and reimburse to the bishop to be appointed as afore- 
said all expenses incurred by him in the execution of this act, such expenses 
being first allowed by the archbishop or lord chancellor, as the case may be ; 
and that the remainder of the said revenues, after such payments as aforesaid, 
and such other payments (if any) as shall be made by the bishop or the 
spiritual person who shall be appointed by virtue of this act, in respect of 
rates, taxes, tenths, salaries, pensions, repairs, insurances from fire, and other 
expenses, incident to the administration of the temporalities, or to the exercise 
of the jurisdiction of the bishop or archbishop so found to be incapable, shall 
be paid to such bishop or archbishop, or to such other person or persons as 
shall be by law entitled to receive the same. 


A finding under a writ de lunatico inquirendo to stand in the place of a 
report of the Commissioners. 


14. And be it enacted, that if at any time hereafter any bishop or arch- 
bishop shall have been found a lunatic or of unsound mind under any com- 
mission in the nature of a writ de lunatico inquirendo, and if the inquisition 
shall not have been quashed or the commission superseded, it shall be lawiful 
for the archbishop of the province or lord chancellor, as the case may be, 
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without further or other inquiry, to make request to her Majesty as on the 
report of commissioners appointed under this act; and such request shall be 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever of the same force and effect as a re- 
quest made on such report as aforesaid. 


Provision in case of the recovery or death of the Bishop or Archbishop. 


15. Provided always, and be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for her 
Majesty, with the advice of her privy council, upon a petition from the bishop 
or archbishop so found to be incapable, a lunatic, or of unsound mind, setting 
forth that such incapacity, lunacy, or unsoundness of mind, hath ceased, to 
cause inquiry to be made in such manner as to her Majesty, with the advice 
aforesaid, shall seem fit; and if upon such inquiry it shall appear to her 
Majesty that such incapacity, lunacy, or unsoundness of mind, hath ceased, 
and that such bishop or archbishop hath become capable of again duly per- 
forming his episcopal or archiepiscopal functions, it shall be lawful for her 
Majesty, by letters patent under the great seal of Great Britain or Ireland, as 
the case may be, to supersede and annul the letters patent so first issued ; and 
thenceforward, and also in case of the death of the bishop or archbishop so 
found to be incapable, all powers and authorities vested in any other bishop 
or spiritual person on behalf of such bishop or archbishop shall cease. 


Act may be amended this Session. 


16. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in this session of Parliament. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CURATES IN POPULOUS PLACES. 


Ara committee of this society, held the 20th June, 1843, the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London in the chair, it was resolved that the thanks of the 
committee be given to Richard Fountayne Wilson, Esq., for his munificent 
donation of 1500/., to be permancntly invested in aid of the funds of the 
society ; and that the following new grants, renewable at Easter in each year, 
be made, subject to the approval of the Lord Bishop of each diocese, to the 
incumbents for the time being of the respective parishes and districts under- 
mentioned, for the employment of an additional licensed curate in each. 

Diocese of Canterbury.—Canterbury : Parish of St. Alphage with St. Mary, 
Northgate. Population, 5015. Grant, 801. 

Folkestone: Population, 4500, Grant, 80/, From incumbent, 202. annually, 
to meet grant. 

ieee aie Trinity Church District, 17,500. Population, 54,000. Grant, 
100/. 

Diocese of York,x—Worsborough, in parish of Darfield, district, 2677. 
Population, 8000. Grant, 501. 

Hedon and Preston, parishes of. Population, 2000. Grant, 40/. From 
Rev. W. H. E. Bentinck, 401. annually to meet grant. 
_ Diocese of London.—Bethnal Green : St. Andrew’s district, 6000. Popula- 
tion, 70,000. Grant, 80/. From incumbent, 10/. annually to meet grant. 

St. Bartholomew’s district, 6000. Population, 70,000. Grant, 504. 

St. James, in parish of Enfield, district, 2260. Population, 9000. Grant, 40/. 
Irom incumbent, 40/. annually to meet grant. 

Portland Town: St. John’s Wood, in parish of Marylebone, district, 8000. 
Population, 122,000. Grant, 50/. From special donation, 50/. 

Spitalfields, Christ Church district, 6000. Population, 18,000. Grant, 80/, 


Since relinquished. 
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Diocese of Durham.—Dawdon, in parish of Dalton le Dale. Population, 
2500. Grant, 80/. 

Diocese of Bangor.—Llanidloes. Population, 4200. Grant, 80/. 

Diocese of Bath and Wells —Bedminster : St. Paul’s district, 4000. Popu- 
lation, 18,000. Grant, 20/. From Diocesan Society, 50/.; and from Rey. 
J.T. Law, incumbent, 30/. annually to meet grant. 

Diocese of Chester.—Manchester : St. Andrew, second grant, district, 50,000, 
Population, 351,000. Grant, 801. 

‘Tintwistle, in parish of Mottram, district, 8310. Population, 21,000, 
Grant, 80/, From incumbent, 10/. annually to meet grant. 

Stockport: St. Thomas's district, 12,000. Population, 66,600. Grant, 80/, 

Dukintield district, 22,383. Population, 66,600. Grant, 100/. 

livde district, 10,100, Population, 66,600. Grant, 801. 

Diocese of Lichfield —Wolverhampton: St. John’s district, 11,000. Popu- 
lation, 80,000. Giant, 80/. From incumbent, 25/. annually to meet grant. 

Diocese of Ripon.—Leeds parish: Sheepscar Chapel district, 7000. Popu- 
lation, 130,000. Grant, 804. Since relinquished. 

St. James’s district, 12,000. Population, 130,000. Grant, 80. 

Diocese of St. David's. —Llansamlet, with St. John’s juxta Swansea. Popu- 
lation, 4500. Grant, 80J. 

Diocese of Worcester.—Birmingham : St. Bartholomew, in St. Martin's 
parish, district, 14,000. Population, 120,000. Grant, 80/. From incumbent, 
20/. annually to meet grant. 

St. Peter's, in St. Philip’s parish. Population, 20,000. Grant, 80l. 

Diovese of Ripon.—Mickley, parish of Kirkby Malzeard. For endowment, 
200/. Sum locally raised to meet grant, 4001. 

Diveese of Chichester.—Brighton: St. John the Evangelist. For endow- 
ment, 250/., to meet a second local contribution of 5007. 

Brighton, for three years only. Population, 40,634. Grant, 40/. From 
incumbent, 96/. 13s. 4d., and 83/. 6s. 8d. from special donation. 

Diocese of Lincoln.—Mansfield, second grant for one year only. Popula- 
tion, 10,000. Grant, 1002. 

sy the above list it will be seen that twenty-four fresh annual grants, for 
? securing the services of additional licensed curates in parishes and districts 
4 wherein their services are greatly needed, have been voted by the committee 
i since their last report. ‘Two additional grants, in aid of endowments, amount- 
ing to 4502, to meet 900/, locally raised, and two temporary grants for periods 
of one and three years, have also been voted from a small saving accumulated 
in the society’s hands in consequence of portions of some of the grants not 
. being immediately claimed.* 

The total number of parishes and districts to which the services of additional 
resident clergymen are at present secured by the grants of this society, 
amounts to 151, in a population of nearly 2,000,000 souls, at an outlay, on the 
part of the society, of 9325/. per annum, exclusive of grants in aid of endow- 
ments to seventeen parishes and districts, to the amount of 53001, eliciting 
from other quarters not less than 16,5001, to be for ever dedicated to the same 
sacred object. Thus, in seventeen cases, the benefits of an additional resident 
patish priest have, by means of the grants of this society, been permanently 
secured ; and the many evils inseparably connected with dependence upon the 
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society is pledged, calling into action, from private benevolence and local re- 
sources, upwards of 2000/. per annum more, embracing, through the medium 
of the operations of the society since its formation, an expenditure, in the ser- 
vice of the church, of a sum amounting to upwards of 80,0004. 

Four hundred and fourteen cases, requiring assistance annually to the extent 
of 20,0001. beyond their present income, have, in the short period of six years, 
been registered on the books of the society ; and so alarming is the pressure of 
spiritual destitution, and so frightfully apparent have the consequences of its 
neglect become, that as many as sixty fresh applications continue to be re- 
ceived every year, although the society’s income is known to be fully pledged, 
and that the committee can only hold out the most distant prospect of being 
able to afford relief. 

It is earnestly hoped that these facts will meet with due attention from the 
friends of our church, and that increasing exertions will be made to enable this 
institution to continue and extend its beneficial operations, It was hoped that 
the recent government measure would be the means of relieving the society 
from a portion of the urgent applications for aid which its limited resources 
have as yet been inadequate to meet ; but, owing to the peculiar provisions of 
the act, and the comparatively small sum at the disposal of the commissioners, 
this cannot be the case. Tor the means, then, of extending relief to the many 
and most urgent claims that press upon it, more in number, and, in many 
cases, equal in importance with the most pressing of those which have already 
been relieved, the committee look with confidence to a growing conviction in 
the public mind of the paramount importance of the object for which the 
society is formed; to the continued exertions of the clergy to make that object 
more generally known in their respective neighbourhoods; and to the in- 
creasing manifestation on the part of the daity of a readiness to imitate the piety 
and wisdom of their forefathers, to whom the country owes the foundation and 
endowment of so many of its churches. 

W. J. Roppsr, Hon. Sec. 
J. M. Ropwe.t, Sec. 
i, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


REVENUES OF THE SEES OF ST. ASAPH AND BANGOR, 


AccorbiN@ to the recent Parliamentary return, we find that the Bishop of St. 
Asaph states the gross amount of the yearly revenues of that see as follows :— 
In 1832, 73961. 19s. Sd.; 1833, 69071. 13s. 10d.; 1834, 61351. 8s. 3d.; 1835, 
72031. 108. 10d. The gross amounts of deductions for payments and allow- 
ances in each year were :—1832, 1383/. lls. 2d.; 1833, 10471. 1s. 7d.; 1834, 
1253/. 58, 5d.; and 1835, 981. 19s. The Bishop of Bangor makes the fol- 
lowing return of the gross amount of the yearly revenues of that see :— 


S « ~€ & s. ad. 


620 .. Fi? SF 1833 .. S73 2 1 
1831 .. 5987 16 5 i.) oS) ee ee 
1832 .. 6431 1 9 1835 5535 3 4 


But the deductions for yearly payments and allowances reduce these to the 
following net income :-— 


Ss « € Ss « @€ 
Gov «ss 3488 13 OU 1833 .. 3493 19 3 
es «« 4337 4 105 1834 .. 3557 3 6 
1832 .. 5234 11 O 13835 .. 93688 19 3 
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INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Te following table shews the increase of the clergy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States in the last ten years, compiled from the 
most authentic documents. The first column shews the number of clergymen 
in 1832; the second, in 1842; and the third, the increase. 


1852, 1842. Increase. 
Maine. ; ‘ : ; 5 7 2 
New Hampshire. ' , 8 9 l 
Massachusetts ; , 32 55 23 
Vermont ; - 12 26 14 
Rhode Island . ‘ ‘ 7 19 12 
Connecticut. ; ‘ : 59 2 33 
New York ; , ‘ ? 143 297 154 
New Jersey. . ; . 19 43 24 
Pennsylvania . ; ; ‘ 59 106 47 
Delaware ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 7 10 3 
Maryland . ° ° 58 82 24 
Virginia . : ° 54 98 44 
North Carolina . : , 14 30 16 
South Carolina ‘ ‘ ‘ 35 49 14 
Georgia . ‘ : ° 3 10 7 
Florida. ‘ ; ‘ ; 2 6 4 
Alabama : ‘ F : 3 13 10 
Mississipi ; : ; ‘ 3 Q 6 
Louisiana ' , i . 3 7 4 
Arkansas ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 0 4 4 
Missouri ; ; ‘ : 3 16 13 
Tennessee : ; j é 2 12 10 
Kentucky . ‘ ; ; 8 21 13 
Ohio ©. a 20 58 38 
Michigan ‘ : ; R 4 19 15 
Indiana . ' ' , ; 0 17 17 
Illinois . : ‘ ‘ R 8) 12 12 
Wiskonsan . , ‘ F 0 9 g 
lowa . ; ‘ ° : 0 3 3 
Indian Territory. ‘ . 0 2 2 
564 1142 578 


Krom the above table it will be seen that the number of clergy of the Epis- 
copal church in the United States has somewhat more than doubled in the last 
ten years. The number of bishops has increased from twelve to twenty-one 
in the same time. These are interesting facts, and will undoubtedly cheer 


and animate the hearts of many friends of our beloved church.—Southern 
Churchman. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP.—CHURCH PROPERTY. 


A return of the amount applied by Parliament, during each year since 1800 
in aid of the religious worship of the Church of E ngland, of the Church of 
Scotland, of the Church of Rome, and of the Protestant dissenters in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively ; whether by way of augmentation of the 
income of the ministers of each religious persuasion, or for the erection and 
endowment of churches and chapels, or for any other purposes connected with 
the religious instruction of each such section of the population of the United 
Kingdom ; with a summary of the whole amount applied during the above 
period in aid of the religious worship of each of the above classes :— 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Issued to the Commissioners for sia, Churches, pur- 

suant to Act 58 Geo. III.c. 45. ‘ ‘ £.1,000,000 0 
Ditto ditto 5 Geo. IV. c. 103 500,000 O 0O 
Amount received by ditto from sale, exchange, and interest 

of Exchequer Bills, and for interest on loans due from 

parishes ' ° : ; 89,406 9 8 
Grants of Parliament to the Governors of Queen Anne's 

Bounty for Maintenance of Poor Clergy, from 1809 to 


1820, both inclusive. , , 1,100,000 O O 
Amount paid by the Paymaster of Civil Services . ; 2,043 19 2 
Drawback on materials used in building churches. » 244,196 9 6 





£.2,935,646 18 4 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Grant of Parliament for churches in the Highlands and 
Islands (1825). , . £50,000 0 ¢ 
Amount paid by the Pay master of Civil Services 6,750 14 7 
Augmentation of stipends of ministers in Scotland, paid out 
of the Tax Revenue, per Acts 50 Geo. III. c. 84, 4 Geo. 
IV. c. 72, and 5 Geo. LV. c. 90, from 1812 to 1842, both 
inclusive é ‘ ‘ 418,113 0 O 
Drawback on materials used i in ‘building churches ‘ ; 47,219 O O 


een 


£.522,082 14 7 


ll 


IRELAND. 


Endowment, erection, and repair of churches. » £.749,541 3 4 
Grant for the relief of tithe arrears, per Act 3 and 4 Wm. BY. 
c. 100 ; : 1,000,000 0 0 


Drawback on materials used i in ‘building churches ° , 277 7 9 








£.1,749,818 11 1 





ABSTRACT. 
England ‘ ' ‘ . ‘ £.2,935,646 
Scotland ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ; 522,082 
Ireland . . . . . + . ),7 749,818 
Total Established Church £.5,207,546 


CHURCH OF ROME, 


Augmentation of incomes (including Maynooth College) . £.362,893 8 1 
Erection and repair of chapels ‘ ; , . : 2,113 13 1 








Total Church of Rome . : . £.365,007 1 2 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 
ENGLAND, 


Amount issued for England, &c., from 1801 to 1834 


Amount paid by Paymaster of Civil Services from 1834 to 
1842 


. £124,384 14 6 


16,526 10 3 


. . . - . . . . . 


IRELAND, 


Amount issued in Ireland from 1801 to 1842. ‘ . £.864,568 6 
Royal Bounty to Dissenting Ministers in Ireland. 14,168 2 6 








Total Protestant Dissenters £.1,019,647 13 11 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Established Church . ‘ ‘ . £.5,207,546 
Church of Rome . ‘ , ; . 365, 
Protestant Dissenters . , ‘ . 1,019,647 





Total : ; ' £.6,592,200 


THE CATHEDRALS. 


From the parliamentary returns of the fees charged for admitting individuals 
to see monuments at Westminster Abbey, it appears that for several years up 
to Midsummer, 1841, a fee of 3d. was paid by each individual for admission 
to Poet's Corner and the nave, and Is. more for admission to the transepts and 
the chapels ; but from Midsummer, 1841, up to the present time, there has 
been a free admission to Poet’sscorner, and but 6d. for admission to the re- 
mainder of the Abbey. From Midsummer, 1841, to the end of the year, up- 
wards of 30,470 persons paid this admission. In the year 1842, 51,444 paid 
the admission, and from January to Midsummer in the present year about 
23,500 paid it. During the year 1842, about 1290/. was received from this 
source, and during the past half year 542/., the whole of which, as stated in 
the return, has been appropriated to the ‘‘ Ornamental Fund,” and for cleaning 
the monuments and tombs. The payment by each person for admission into 
St. Paul's is 2d., the fees arising from which are received by the four vergers, 
and which during the year 1842 amounted to 425/. ; but in consequence of the 
death of two of these vergers, the accurate amount cannot be ascertained. The 
return concludes by stating, ‘‘ That objections have at various times been made 
to the payment of the fee of 2d. for admission into St. Paul's, but that when- 
ever the subject has been considered, the continuance of this small payment 
has been determined to be indispensably necessary for preventing the serious 
evils which would assuredly attend the free and unrestrained admission of a 
London population into a sacred edifice situate in the heart of the city, and 
passed every day by many thousands of people, for which salutary purpose it 


was originally established.” The return is given by order of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s. 


——— 2 


CEREMONIAL USED IN THE DIOCESE OF BATH AND WELLS ON 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF A NEW CHURCH. 


1.— The Service begins with Morning Prayers and a Sermon at the Mother 
Church. 

I1.—A sufficient interval of time is then allowed for persons on foot to proceed to 
the site of the projected New Church. 

II1.— The Incumbent, with the Special Commissary, the Archdeacon, the Rural 
Dean, the attendant Clergy, and others, in carriages, follow. 

1V.—At the entrance into the Ground, the Sunday School Children, with their 
Teachers, and the Singers, form in procession. 

V.—The Incumbent, with the Special Commissary, the Clergy, and others, leave 
their carriages, and join the procession. 

VI.—The Children, with their Teachers and the Singers, advance, chanting 
the 132nd Psalm :—Headed by the Incumbent. 

PSALM CXXx11.— Verse 3—10. 

VII.—On arriving at the spot where the foundation stone of the projected new 

church is raised upon a crane or teagles, the Clergy arrange themselves on 


— side of the Special Commissary, and the children and choristers in 
ront. 
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VIII.—That order may be preserved, and that the most number of come 
together may witness the ceremony, the Churchwardens and their As- 


sistants are to range the people outside a space to be separated off by a 


chain or other sufficient guard. 
1X.— The Archdeacon, tf present, if not, the Rural Dean, then delivers the fol- 
lowing exhortation :— 


Dearly beloved in the Lord, we are here met as Christian Brethren. Let us 
be all of one heart and of one mind, and with one voice dedicate ourselves in 
humble prayer and joyful praises to the Lord our God. Holiness becometh 
His House for ever. Let us then, especially at this season, pour out our 
hearts before Him, and with Saints, and Angels, and Archangels, and with all 
the meg omy Beg Heaven, laud and magnify His glorious name. Unworthy 
though we be, through our manifold sins, to offer unto Him any sacrifice, 
may He accept this our bounden duty and service for Christ’s sake. 

The Incumbent. 
God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whereby the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world. 
The Clergy and People. 
All we like sheep have gone astray. 
The Archdeacon. 
The Lord hath laid upon Him,—Christ Jesus our Lord,—the iniquity of 
us all. 
The Incumbent. 
Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost that build it. 
The Clergy and People. 
Except the Lord keep the building, the watchman waketh but in vain. 
The Archdeacon, Clerks, and People say the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Incumbent. 

O Saviour of the world, who by Thy Cross and precious blood hast re- 
deemed us, save us, and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

The Clergy.—O God, make speed to save us. 

The People.—O Lord, make haste to help us. 

The Archdeacon.—Glory be to the Father, and to the Son: and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

The People.—As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be: world 
without end. Amen. 

The Archdeacon.—Praise ye the Lord. 

The People-—The Lord’s Name be praised. 

The Archdeacon (or Rural Dean.) 

The Lord look upon you for Jesus Christ’s sake: the Lord have mercy 
upon you: the Lord pardon and deliver you from all your sins: the Lord 
confirm and strengthen you in all goodness: and bring you to everlasting life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

X.—The Architect then advances, and offers a trowel to the Special 
Commissary, who says,— 

Dearly beloved in the Lord, let us faithfully and devoutly beg the blessing 
of Almighty God on this our undertaking. 

The Incumbent.—Lord, hear our prayer. 

The Clergy and People.—And let our cry come unto Thee. 

The Special Commissary. 

O eternal God, mighty in power, and of majesty incomprehensible, who art 
the Creator and Presetver of all things both in heaven and earth, without 

whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy: Bless, O Lord, this work for the 
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which we are here gathered together, to the honour and glory of Thy great 
Name, and the edification of Thy Holy Church, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, we beseech Thee, that the walls now to be begun at 
this place may be built up an holy Temple unto Thee. Grant that they be 
kept from all common and profane uses. And that the prayers and praises of 
Thy Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church here offered unto Thee, may ascend 
up to Thy Throne an incense of a sweet smelling savour, through the all- 
prevailing intercession of our Mediator and Redeemer, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Grant that Thy true and living Word may be here set forth: the glad 
tidings of reconciliation in Thy Gospel be diligently preached: and Thy Holy 
Sacraments be rightly and duly administered. Amen. 

Direct, O Lord, those who design, and those who be appointed to carry out 
this pious purpose of erecting a House to Thine honour, that the work may 
prosper in their hands, and may be brought to a speedy and successful termi- 
nation, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Further, O Lord, we commend to Thy Fatherly care, and watchful pro- 
vidence, the various artificers employed in their daily task hereon: that they 
may be enabled diligently to prepare all manner of work that be needful. 
Give Thine Holy Angels charge over them, to preserve them from every evil 
accident, and to keep them in all their ways. Amen, 

Enlarge the hearts of Thy faithful people, O Lord; that as the Israelites of 
old offered to Thee the best of their substance, so may these Thy servants 
give cheerfully, for the Lord loveth a cheerful giver: laying up in store for 
themselves a good foundation, against the time to come, that they may attain 
eternal life. Amen. 

Accept, O Lord, of these our prayers and praises, for Jesus Christ's sake, 
our Lord and Saviour. 


The Incumbent and Clergy. 
The glorious majesty of the Lord our God be upon us. 
The People. 

O Lord, Jesu Christ, prosper thou the work of our hands upon us: O 
prosper thou our. handy work. 

X1.— Preparation is here made for lowering the stone, the Special Commissary 
saying, 

The earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is. 

Answer. 
The round world, and they that dwell therein. 
The Special Commissary. 

Forasmuch as Almighty God once accepted the purpose of Solomon to build 
Him a temple at Jeruslaem, we His servants, in all humility, but nothing 
doubting that He favourably alloweth this purpose of ours here to erect a 
Sacred Edifice to His service, do proceed to fix upon its firm foundation this 
corner stone. 

XII,— Here the Special Commissary spreads the mortar with a trowel, and the 
stone is laid. With a mallet he strikes the four corners thereof, saying, 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, the 
glorious, blessed, undivided Trinity, I fix this stone—[striking it with his 
mallet]—this corner stone of a Sacred Edifice to be dedicated unto the Lord, 
and to be called and known as the Charch of the blessed Apostles St. Peter 
and St. John. 

All the People shall say,— 

God be thanked : God be praised. 

XUL.— Then the Special Commissary shall say—all the people repeating after 


hin— 
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Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will towards men. 
We praise Thee, &c., give thanks to thee for Thy great glory, O Lord God, 
heavenly pe God the Father Almighty. - 

O Lord, the only-begotten Son, Jesu Christ; O Lord God, Lamb of 
God, Son of the Father, that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the sins of the world, receive our prayer. Thou that 
sittest at the right hand of God the Father, have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy ; thou only art the Lord; thou only, O Christ, with 
the Holy Ghost, are most high in the glory of God the Father. Amen. 

Then shall be sung the Psalm following, by the Children, the Singers, 
and the People :— 
PSALM XXIV. 
The Special Commissary. 

O Lord Jesu Christ, Son of the living God, who art the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of his person; the chief corner stone 
hewn from the mountain without hands; our immutable foundation; of 
whom the Apostle saith, That Rock was Christ; do Thou confirm and settle 
this stone now laid in Thy Name. And do Thou who art the beginning and 
the end, by whom in the beginning God the Father created all things, vouch- 
safe to be the beginning, and the increase, and the consummation of this our 
work, which we this day dedicate to the honour and glory of Thy Great Name, 
who, with the Father, and the Holy Spirit, livest and reignest one God, world 
without end. Amen. 

The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord: and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, be amongst you and remain with you always. Amen. 


DR. PUSEY’S SERMON, 


A notice in the “ British Magazine” of Dr. Pusey’s Sermon has 
occasioned the following correspondence in the “ Irish Ecclesiastical 
Journal.” 


The Editor has received from the Rev. Edward Churton the following letter, 
occasioned by some passages from the “ British Magazine,” which were 
quoted in the article on Dr. Pusey’s sermon, in the last number of this 
journal. 

» To the Editor of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal. 


Crayke, near Easingwold, Sept. 2nd, 1843. 


Dear Sir,—In your remarks upon Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, printed in your 
present number, you mgke several extracts from some late numbers of the 
“ British Magazine,” with which you express your general concurrence. [| 
confess I am grieved at this, as I can by no means discover the qualities for 
which you recommend those extracts to the notice of your readers. As I give 
my name, and indeed the whole controversy is far too important to be inter- 
fered with anonymously, you will perhaps allow me to correct what I consider 
to be mis-stated or not fairly argued in that critique. 

1. I find, at the close of your extracts, the words, “here is the reprint of 
No. 90 condemned by the bishop.” The writer of these words was misin- 
formed. The bishop pronounced no condemnation of No. 90. His advice 
was, that, for reasons which I do not specify, but which will suggest them- 
selves, and will be approved by most men who value the church's peace, the 
series entitled “ Tracts for the Times” should cease, If there had been any 
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No. 91 published, this advice would have been disregarded ; but it was not 
advised that No. 90 should be withdrawn from circulation, 

2. You appear to approve the opinion of the writer of the extracts, that the 

blication of Dr, Pusey’s sermon is against the spirit of ecclesiastical law, it 

aving been condemned by the Vice-Chancellor’s sentence. This seems to me 
scarcely tenable. We are not asked to believe, according to the writer whom 
you quote, that the sermon contains any heretical doctrine ; and the sentence 
pronounced by authority specifies none, 1 do not say, that there may not be 
reasons for this esen if no other, the danger lest new definitions of 
eresy should lead to new divisions ; but still, where no heresy is charged, one 
does not see what offence is committed by publishing doctrine which labours 
under no such stigma. 

In the next place, had it been said, that the sermon was heretical, I do not 
see why the sentence of a Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford should 
be final in a question which extends far beyond his jurisdiction. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford (however much I may honour it, as I am bound to honour 
it) is not another name for the United Church of England and Ireland. If 
ecclesiastical discipline were not restrained by the common law, in this and 
other instances, to an extent which it is difficult to speak of with patience, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury would have the power of interfering as Visitor of 
the University. As that power is unjustly restrained, I confess I do not 
think the worse of any man’s sense of duty, who takes a step which may 
seem likely to lead to its restoration. 

3. I beg to observe, that the extracts which you make from the articles in 
the “ British Magazine,’ and the letter which you afterwards give from it, 
are not quite consistent with each other. The Editor of the Magazine, sup- 
posing him to be the author of those articles, seems to take it for granted that 
the six doctors were all concurrent in the act of suspension passed on Dr. 
Pusey. The writer of the letter, on the contrary, who writes like one who 
was well informed, says, that “the six doctors had nothing to do with the 
Vice-Chancellor’s sentence.” If this is correct, it is certainly a further reason 
for modestly questioning the geoene of this perplexing decision. 

Permit me to say, that as far as my own knowledge goes, there is but one 
opinion among churchmen generally as to the conduct of the “ British 
Critic” for the last few years, It has become, like the Athenian sacred ship, 
a thing that sails under the same colours, while scarcely a plank of the old 
timbers is left. What would good Bishop Horne, or Jones of Nayland say to 
itnow? And as a witty Athenian called their sacred ship the pémadov roi 
dHpov, so this old hulk has become the offensive weapon of all the malcontents, 
who would turn the church into a kind of sacred democracy. The best way 
is to treat it as a safety valve for mischievous young wits, and to try to mend 
the faults which can alone make it formidable. 

At the same time let me ask you to consider whether the writer in the 
“ British Magazine” has observed all that public decorum should have ex- 
acted in his allusion to the ‘Sunday Times,” and the ‘ Doings on the 
Downs,” &c., which I regret to find you quoting without any expression of 
pone / day y ped, whether his parallel case supposed about the “ washing of 
feet, &c.” is worthy of one engaged in a serious argument ; and whether there 
is the same kind of discipline required in the other case supposed of a Socinian 
preacher who should suppress the chief trath of Christianity, and one who is 
supposed to have overstated the true doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 

I beg to remain, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Epwarp Cuurtoy, 


The Editor of the “ Irish Ecclesiastical Journal” is really obliged by Mr. 
Churton’s communication, and still more by the kindness and candour with 
which he has expressed himself. With regard to the extracts from the 
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“ British Magazine,” Mr. Churton has not understood the Editor of this 
Journal to do more than quote, with an expression of “ general concurrence,” 
observations written with great good sense, fairness, and moderation, by one 
whom he considers better acquainted with the discipline of the University of 
Oxford than he can pretend to be. Still it is due, not less to himself than to 
the Editor of the “‘ British Magazine,” to correct what appears to him mis- 
apprehension on the part of Mr. Churton, of that writer’s meaning, in the 
noticed in Mr, Churton’s letter. 

1, The Editor of the “ British Magazine” did not speak of the publication 
of Dr. Pusey’s sermon being “ against the spirit of ecclesiastical law,” but of 
acudemic law. Speaking of the Vice-Chancellor’s sentence, he said, “His 
opinion is the law—not ecelesias/ical law, but academic law—not law beyond 
the bounds of the University, but law within it ;” and he put the question of 
publication, as one of ‘‘ submission to man’s ordinances for Christ’s sake” “to 
the law, the ordinances of that state of Christian society in which he has 
placed us :” which was precisely the light in which the Editor of this Journal 
had been led to view it. 

2. The inconsistency between the letter quoted in the August number of the 
“ British Magazine,” and the editorial observations in the July number, is ac- 
counted for by the difference of dates. The letter of August was intended to 
correct the statements in July. 

3. The remarks in the “ British Magazine” do not suppose the case of “a 
Socinian preacher.’ They would have no point or relevancy if they did. 
They suppose the case of an orthodox preacher, who, by putting forward a 
one-sided view of truth, was giving encouragement to those who had already 
fallen, or were likely to fall into error. The illustration supposes the case of 
a person preaching not what was false, but what was injudicious and ill-timed, 
and on that account, of mischievous tendency. 

4. The allusion to the washing of feet was designed to illustrate the suppo- 
sition of the possibility of teaching being contrary to the doctrine or ritual of 
the church of England, and yet not heretical, So it was understood on the 
first reading, and on a reperusal nothing more seems to have been meant. 

5. As to the allusion to the ‘‘ Sunday Times.”—It was certainly not under- 
stood to have been made in a spirit of levity, or of personal unkindness to Dr, 
Pusey, or it should not have been quoted here without marked and emphatic 
reprobation, if quoted at all. That Dr. Pusey sincerely desired that his ser- 
mon, and the subjects brought forward in it, should not be discussed amidst 
the abominations of the ale-bench, no one possessing a particle of Christian 
charity can for a moment doubt. But equally certain it is, that it was copied 
into the newspapers—e. g., “‘ The Sunday Times”—that it furnished topic for 
argument and scoff, and blasphemy, in the beer-house and the coffee-room ; that 
it gave occasion to the bandying about, among the lowest and most profligate 
outcasts of society, of their ribald jests on the most awful mysteries of reli- 
gion; and, in fine, that the only means which, by the remotest possibility, 
could have prevented all the profanations inevitably consequent on such a 
publication, at such a moment of excited curiosity, were, to bear in patient 
silence the sentence of the Vice-Chancellor—whether just or unjust—and to 
abstain from printing the sermon at all. And Mr. Churton will allow the 
editor of this journal to assure him, with the utmost kindness, that he would 
never have printed this reference of the * British Magazine” to the ‘Sunday 
Times,” if he had not had the most perfect conviction that, on that particular 
ground, the publication of the sermon was deeply to be lamented—and, in 
point of fact, was, and still is, most deeply lamented by many, on whose judg- 
ment and wisdom he has far more reliance than on his own. 

6. Mr. Churton conceives that No, 90 was not condemned by the Bishop of 
Oxford ; that his lordship “ pronounced no condemnation of No. 90 ;” that his 
advice went merely to the discontinuance of the series of the Tracts for the 
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Times ; that “ if there had been any No. 91 published, this advice would have 
been disregarded ; but it was not advised that No. 90 should be withdrawn 
from circulation.” Now, supposing this to be an adequate representation of what 
actually took place at the time, still would it not seem that the interposition of 
the bishop must have had some connexion with No. 90—either with its doctrine, 
or with disturbance it excited, or with both ; and if the evil which this par- 
ticular tract caused (either accidentally, or by the errors it contained) was the 
immediate cause which induced the bishop to recommend the discontinuance 
of the whole series, in what light can his lordship’s recommendation be viewed, 
except (on the very lowest eS prmomy as a virtual condemnation of No. 90— 
such a condemnation as should have led the author and his friends to with- 
draw it from circulation, and certainly (on such principles, at least, as one had 
hitherto been taught to expect in those who professed to reverence the epis- 
copal office) should have made the publication of a second edition wholly 
impossible. If there be any justice in this view, (and the editor of this journal 
has never taken any other,) then plainly there was no real error in saying that 
No. 90 was “ condemned by the bishop.” 

But surely it is not now a question, what was the Bishop of Oxford’s opi- 
nion of No. 90. To prove that the bishop did condemn No. 90, it is unneces- 
sary to do more than transcribe the plain and explicit statements contained in 
documents published by his lordship and by Mr. Newman himself. The fol- 
lowing is the testimony of Mr. Newman, in his Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 
in March, 1841 :— 

“ Your lordship’s message is as follows: That your lordship considers that 
the Tract No. 90, in the series called the Tracts for the Times, is ‘ objection- 
able, and may tend to disturb the peace and tranquillity of the church,’ and that it 
is your lordship’s ‘ advice that the Tracts for the Times should be discontinued.’ 

“ Your lordship has, I trust, long known quite enough of my feelings to- 
wards any such expression of your lordship’s wishes, to be sure I.should at 
once obey it, though it were ever so painful to me, or contrary to the course | 
should have taken if left to myself. And 1 do most readily and cheerfully obey 
you in this instance ; and at the same time express my great sorrow that any 
writing of mine should be judged objectionable by your lordship, and of a disturb- 
ing tendency, and my hope that in what I write in future I shall be more suc- 
cessful in approving myself to your lordship. 

“ [ have reminded your lordship of my willingness on a former occasion to 
submit myself to any wishes of your lordship, had you thought it advisable 
at that time to signify them. In your lordship’s Charge in 1838, an allusion 
was made to the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ Some opponents of the Tracts said 
that your lordship treated them with undue indulgence. I will not imply 
that your lordship can act otherwise than indulgently to any one, but cer- 
tainly I did feel at the time, that in the midst of the kindness you shewed to 
me personally, you were exercising an anxious vigilance over my publication, 
which reminded me of my responsibility to your lordship. I wrote to the arch- 
deacon on the subject, submitting the Tracts entirely to your lordship’s dis- 
posal, What I thought about your Charge will appear from the words I then 
used to him. I said, ‘a bishop's lightest word, ex cathedrd, is heavy. His 
judgment on a book cannot be light. It is a rare occurrence.’ And J offered 
to withdraw any of the Tracts over which I had control, if I were informed which 
were those to which your lordship had objections. 1 afterwards wrote to your 
lordship to this effect, that ‘I trusted that I might say sincerely, that I should 
feel a more lively pleasure in knowing that I was submitting myself to your 
lordship’s expressed judgment in a matter of that kind, than I could have even 
in the widest circulation of the volumes in question.’ Your lordship did not 
think it necessary to proceed to such a measure, but I felt, and always have 
felt, that, if ever you determined on it, I was bound to obey. 

‘* Accordingly, on the late occasion, directly I heard that you had expressed an 
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unfavourable opinion of Tract 90, I again placed myself at your disposal, and 
now readily submit to the course on which your lordship has finally decided 
in consequence of it. I am quite sure that in so doing I am not only fulfil- 
ling a duty I owe to your lordship, but consulting for the well-being of the 
church, and benefiting myself.”* 

Here, then, is Mr. Newman's own statement of what occurred in 1841, 
and of the light in which he regarded the interference of the Bishop of Oxford. 

Mr. Newman says, “a Bishop's lightest word ex cathedra is heavy. His 
judgment on a book cannot be light.” He deliberately records, and repeats to 
the Bishop, the promise he had formerly made to the Archdeacon. ‘I offered 
to WITHDRAW any of the tracts over which I had control, if I were informed 
which were those to which your Lordship had ensections.” He repeats the 
very terms in which the Bishop had expressed his opinion of No. 90, and 
which were afterwards repeated by his Lordship, “‘ ex cathedra,” in his Charge 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford, in 1842. These are the words of the 
Charge; “ With respect to the 90th Tract, which was the immediate cause of 
my interference, I have already expressed my opinion, that tr Was OBJ ECTION- 
ase, and likely to disturb the peace of the Church. I thought so last year, 
and I think so still.” ‘* Your Lordship,” says Mr. Newman, “ considers that the 
Tract No. 90, in the series called the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ is opsection- 
ABLE, and may tend to disturb the peace and tranquillity of the Church.” As, 
then, it is beyond question that the Bishop (both in his message to Mr. New- 
man, and in his subsequent Charge) pronounced No. 90 “ objectionable, and 
likely to disturb the peace of the Church,” it cannot surely seem too strong 
language to say that ‘“‘ No. 90 was condemned by the Bishop.” And, on the 
other hand, as Mr. Newman did most distinctly promise to withdraw any of 
the Tracts over which he had control, if he were informed which were those 
to which the Bishop of Oxford had objections, it cannot appear very extraordi- 
nary, after his Lordship had informed him that he considered No. 90 objection- 
able, if any one should express surprise because No. 90 was not withdrawn 
from circulation ; and not only not withdrawn, but reprinted in a second edition.+ 

7. To turn, however, to a part of Mr. Churton’s letter which still remains 
to be noticed. It is with unmingled gratification the Editor has read Mr. 
Churton’s candid and explicit avowal of his disapproval of the spirit and man- 
ner in which the British Critic has of late years been conducted. He is thank- 


*« A Letter to the Right Rev. Father in God, Richard Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
on oceasion of No. 90, in the series called the Tracts for the ‘Times, by J. H. Newman, 
B.D., Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford, 1841,” pp. 3—5. 


+ The Editor of the “ British Magazine” might have found another and similar 
illustration in the case of the Devotions on the Passion, published in Lent, 1842, 
How did the Bishop of Oxford speak in his Charge shortly after that volume ap- 
peared ? 

“ Further, I must take leave to tell those persons, whoever they are, that they are 
doing no good service to the church of England, by their recent publication of 
manuals of private devotion, extracted from the Breviary and similar sourees—by in- 
serting therein no small portion of highly objectionable matter, and tacitly, if not 
openly, encouraging young persons to be dissatisfied with what God has given them, 
and to look on the contents of our admirable Liturgy as insufficient to meet the 
wants of a catholic mind. Be it ours, my reverend brethren , to remind the young 
and ardent of these days, that it is a most dangerous delusion to wander from any- 
thing so definite and tangible as the Prayer-book, in search of what is so indefinite 
and elusive as that shadowy catholicism, which, under the aspect represented by them, 
has never existed except in our own imaginations.” 

And yet the Devotions on the Passion has not been withdrawn from circulation. 
Nay, it has been recommended by the “ British Critic” this year, in consequence of 
a postcript having been inserted by the compilers to justify some of its most improper 
passages, 
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ful, indeed, to receive from one so well informed, so distinct a statement, that 
“ there is but one opinion among churchmen generall r”’ on this painful subject. 
The Editor never for a single moment suspected that, among right-minded 
persons, there could be any difference of judgment. He trusts, however, that 
those who are really and cordially attached to the doctrine and discipline of 
the United Church, will feel it their plain duty to imitate the example which 
Mr. Churton has set them, and come forward distinctly and solemnly to pro- 
test against a publication which is doing incalculable mischief to the Church, 
It is impossible to. open any number of this unhappy work, without meeting 
such shocking proofs of disaffection to the English Church,—such deliberate 
insults to all that her children were once taught to venerate and love,—such 
artful and disingenuous efforts to exalt the creed and ritual supremacy* of 
Rome, anid the decrees of Trent, into Catholicity and the Church,—such 
a spirit of bitter, sarcastic ridicule, and self-willed presumption, as no 
Christian should countenance or connive at- And those who were connected 
with that work in its better days, must expect to be regarded as both con- 
niving at and countenancing its present doings, unless they speak out plainly, 
as Mr. Churton has, and declare their real opinion of it. As to treating it 
merely ‘‘ as a safety-valve for mischievous young wits,” the Editor fears this to 
be impossible. Mr. Newman himself has too lately come forward to recom- 
mend some of the very worst articles that have appeared in its pages, to allow 
any one to doubt, that what has caused such pain and disgust to all sound 
churchmen is patronised and encouraged by some, who unfortunately cannot 
excuse themselves under the plea of youth. 


—— tL AALS te 


REEVE v. THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—BEFORE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
WIGRAM. 


PRACTICE.—-TRUST,.—-CHARITY,-~—LEGACY.—PREROGATIVE. 


Where a trust is declared, although for purposes peculiar and difficult in their 
execution, and the trustees disclaim, the Court has jurisdiction tu refer it to the 
Master to setile a scheme either in conformity with the direction of the gift, or 
cy pres. 

The cases in which the mode of administering the charity is left to the direction of 


the crown by its sign manual, are those in which the purposes of the trust are 
not declared, or are illegal in their objects. 


Mr. Meyrick, by his will, devised his property upon trust to pay several 
legacies, and amongst others the two following, that is to say, the sum of 
10001. in the new 34 per cents. to the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor in London, upon trust to pay the dividends in sums not exceeding 
51, each, to seven or more country labourers who should produce certificates 


* In the article on the Synagogue and the Church, in the last number of the 
‘* British Critic,” the zeal of the reviewer seems to have betrayed him into an extra- 
ordinary mistake. On page 6, he had observed that the church pronounces an ana- 
thema in the Athanasian Creed on those who reject the eatholie faith ; “ a sanetion 
with which our church has not invested the very fundamental basis of a seriptural re- 


ligion ; not even such doctrines as the canonicity and inspiration of Seripture itself ; 
essential and catholic though these doctrines be.” To this he subjoins the following 
note :— 


** Still more observedly, if possible, among the propositions included in the catholic 
faith, and guarded by an anathema, is one which does not even profess to be the de- 
termination of a general council, but rests solely on a pope’s dogmatic decree ; we 
allude, of course, to the ‘ Double Procession.’ ” 

As if the doctrine of the “ Double Procession” had not appeared in the Athanasian 
Creed centuries before any pope had pronounced any decree on the subject. 
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of quietness, sobriety, industry, and attendance at church, and of not pos- 
sessing property above 5/. in value, and not receiving parochial relief. Also, 
10001. of the said 34 per cents. to the Society for the Encouragement of Fe- 
male Servants, upon trust to pay the yearly dividends, in sums of 11. each, to 
female servants, on producing certificates of regular attendance at church, and 
of ten years’ quiet and faithful service, and of never having been married or 
pregnant. The testator prefaced the gift by a condition, that it should be, in 
preference, given to natives of Wales. Upon a petition by the trustees, they 
disclaimed the two now mentioned, whereupon the Court intimated its opi- 
nion that it should be referred to the master to prepare a scheme cy pres. 

Mr. Wray, for the Attorney-General, submitted that this was not a case for 
reference to the master of the Court, but for direction to the Attorney-General 
to have a scheme prepared under the sign manual. 

Mr. Tennent, for the trustees, contra, submitted that the case was within 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the Court. Where there was a general indefinite 
purpose, the case fell within the prerogative of the crown to define the object 
under the sign manual, but where the execution of the power was to be by a 
trustee, with general objects pointed out, there the Court would exercise its 
own jurisdiction; Moggridge v. Thackwell, 7 Ves. 75,86; Paice v. the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 14 Ves. 364; Butcher v. Ommaney, Turner and Russell, 
260; Attorney-General v. The Ironmongers’ Company, 2 My. and R. 576; 
Simon v. Barber, 5 Russ. 112; and Hayter v. Tregs, ib, 113. 

Mr. Wray mentioned two MS. cases of bequests to the governors of Christ’s 
Hospital, and to the University of Oxford, in which the trustees had declined 
acting, by reason of their peculiar difficulty, and in which they were executed 
by the crown under its sign manual. 

Sir James Wigram, V. C.—It was admitted in this case that there was a 
trust to be executed. The only question was, whether it was to be by the sign 
manual, or by a scheme to be approved of by the master. The rule as laid 
down certainly is, that where property is given to a charity for purposes ori- 
ginally indefinite, or becoming so by matter arising ex post facto, there the 
trust is to be executed by sign manual; but where there is a general or a defi- 
nite purpose, there it is to be carried out by means of a scheme. In Moggridge 
v. Thackwell, 7 Ves. 79, personal estate was given to a trustee, desiring him 
to dispose of the same in such charities as he should think fit, but recommend- 
ing poor clergymen with large families and of good character. Lord Eldon 
seems to have doubted whether it was obligatory and definite, and whether it 
was a discretion that could be controlled by the court. He came, however, to 
the conclusion, that the court could control it, and having got a partial trust, 
he held it was to be executed by means uf a scheme. The only remaining 
question is, whether, in consequence of the disclaimer of the trustees, a different 
course is to be pursued? In principle, it seems to me to make no possible dif- 
ference. It appears by the decision of Lord Eldon, in Moggridge v. Thackwell, 
that the absence of the trustee, where the trust was declared, would not de- 
prive the court of its jurisdiction to administer it by a scheme. So it appears 
to have been thought by the court in the Attorney-General v.The lronmongers 
Company, that where there is a trust pointed out which is definite, there the 
court may execute it. If it does not exist, and the whole of the specific pur- 
pose cannot be executed, there the court may do it cy prés. In the case of 
the Ironmongers’ Company, money had been given to redeem Christian 
slaves in Barbary ; there being none, it was directed to be given to convert 

the heathen, heathenism being considered as the worst species of captivity. 
Take the order referring it to the master to settle a scheme, regard being had 
to the trusts of the will. 
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QUEEN’S BENCH. 
( Before the Four Judges.) —Trinity Term, 1843. 
The Queen v. St. John’s College, Oxford. 
CHARITABLE TRUSTEES.—RIGHT OF NOMINATION. 


Where a corporate body had a right to elect certain persons to be chosen scholars 
of a college, not by virtue of any properly which the corporation possessed, but 
according to the will of the founder ; Held, that since the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act (5 § 6 W. 4, c. 76,) the right of nomination is vested in 
the Charitable Trustees appointed under the 71st section of that Act ; and not 
in the corporate body. 


Tuts was an application for a mandamus directed to the President, Fellows, 
&c. of St. John's College, Oxford, to elect a person by the name of Blandy, a 
scholar of that college, who had been chosen as a fit and proper person by 
certain trustees for the borough of Reading, under the 71st section of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Act. It - that Sir Thomas White left property to 
found several scholarships at St. John’s College, Oxford. The property was 
vested in St. John’s College, but according to the wish of the founder, the 
mayor, aldermen, &c. of the borough of Reading had the right of nominating 
a certain number of scholars to be chosen from Reading school. Under the 71st 
section of 5 & 6 W. 4, c. 76, certain charitable trustees are appointed in the 
different boroughs, who are to have the management and disposal of all pro- 
perty belonging to each borough, which is to be disposed of for charitable 
purposes. The question, therefore, for the opinion of the Court was, whether 
the President, Fellows, &c. of St. John’s College, are to elect from those 
scholars chosen as formerly by the mayor, aldermen, &c. for the borough of 
Reading, or from those scholars who are chosen by the charitable trustees 
appointed by the borough of Reading, according to the provisions of the 7 Ist 
section of the Act. The 71st section is as follows :—“ And whereas divers 
bodies corporate now stand seized or possessed of sundry hereditaments and 
personal estate, in trust, in whole or in part, for certain charitable trusts, and 
it is expedient that the administration thereof be kept distinct from that of the 
public stock and borough funds ; be it enacted, that in every borough in which 
the body corporate, or any one or more of the members of such body corpo- 
rate, in his or their corporate capacity, now stands or stand solely, or together 
with any person or persons elected solely by such body corporate, or solely 
by any particular number, class, or description of members of such body cor- 
porate, seized or possessed for any estate or interest whatsoever of any heredita- 
ments, or any sums of money, chattels, securities for money, or any other per- 
sonal estate whatsoever, in whole or in part, in trust, or for the benefit of any 
charitable uses or trusts whatsoever, all the estate, right, interest and title, and 
all the powers of such body corporate, or of such member or members of such 
body corporate, in respect of the said uses and trusts, shall continue in the 
persons who, at the time of the passing of this Act, are such trustees as afore- 
said, notwithstanding that they may have ceased to hold any office by virtue 
of which, before the passing of this Act, they were such trustees, until the 
first day of August, 1836, or until parliament shall otherwise order, and shall 
immediately thereupon cease and utterly determine. And until parliament 
shall otherwise order, the Lord Chancellor shall make such order as he shall 
see fit for the administration, subject to such charitable uses and trusts as 
aforesaid, of such trust estates.” 

Mr. Kelly and Mr. Adolphus now shewed cause. The object of this rule 
is to compel the President, Fellows, &c. of St. John’s College to elect a certain 
person a scholar of that college, who has been selected from Reading School 
by certain charitable trustees appointed under the 71st section of the 5 and 6 
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W. 4, c.76. Now the object of the legislature in that section was to separate 
the corporate fund from any fund which the corporation might possess for 
general charitable purposes. There is no property belonging to the corpora- 
tion of Reading, by virtue of which they have the right to appoint scholars to 
St. John’s College. The property given by the founder for these scholarships 
is vested in St. John’s College, and the corporation only had the right of no- 
mination. The 71st section of the Municipal Corporation Act evidently con- 
templated, and was intended to apply to cases where certain property had been 
vested in the corporation to be applied to charitable purposes, then the 
right of nomination might be vested in trustees appointed under the 71st sec- 
tion, by virtue of such property. This is a case clearly not within the meaning 
of the clause, and a mere right of nomination would not pass from the corpo- 
ration to the trustees under this section of the Act. There is another objection 
to this rule. ‘The Court is asked to grant a rule to appoint a certain person a 
scholar of the college. Now the college is vested with a discretionary power, 
and it has the duty of electing fit and proper persons out of those who are to 
be sent up by the corporation or by the trustees. Therefore this Court has no 
power to grant the rule in the terms in which it is asked. In K. v. Bishop of 
Gloucester, an application was made for a mandamus to the Bishop to admit a 
person to the office of deputy-registrar of the diocese. The deputy-registrar 
was to be approved of and allowed by the Bishop. A person was appointed, 
subject to the approbation and consent of the Bishop, who, when informed of 
it, answered that for good and sufficient reasons he disapproved of the party 
nominated, but declined specifying his reasons. Under these circumstances 
the Court refused a mandamus, 

The Solicitor-General in support of the rule. The power which the corpo- 
ration of Reading formerly enjoyed, with respect to the nomination of persons 
from Reading School to be scholars of St. John’s College, is now by the 71st 
section of the Act transferred to these trustees appointed under that section. 
It was evidently the intention of the legislature to give to these trustees the 
control over all charitable property. The right of nomination is separated 
from the property, and that right would pass to the trustees under the com- 
prehensive words of the 7lst section. This rule is not for the college to ap- 
point absolutely those persons which the trustees may select, but such as the 
college may, upon examination, find to be fit and Proper persons, (Lord 
Denman, C. J., said he understood the same point had come under the notice 
of the Lord Chancellor, in a case respecting Shrewsbury School.) 

The Solicitor-General was stopped by the Court. 

Lord Denman, C. J.—We are of opinion that this rule ought to be made ab- 
solute, for the President and Fellows of St- John’s College to examine and ap- 
point out of those persons chosen by the charitable trustees. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


SPECIAL FUND OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Ir is matter of sincere congratulation to the church that the special 
fund for building and endowing of new schools has received, and is 
receiving, such large and self-denying contributions from so many 
sources. The clergy have indeed shewn their determination, that 
according to their power the scheme shall not be allowed to languish ; 
and the benefits which will result may probably be such as to make 
it matter of rejoicing that no mongrel system, of which they could only 
say they would not oppose it, received the sanction of the legislature, 
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It is true, no doubt, that the sum which will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the church will probably be inadequate to supply the demands 
upon her; but at all events she will not be interfered with in the dis- 
charge of her offices; no prying political economist will be enabled to 
dictate the amount of religious opportunities which shall be given to a 
child; and the person who stands between the clergyman and the 
junior members of his flock will be one over whom he can have some 
control. Thus the education will be tolerably complete in theory ; 
and, as far as it goes, would that it were always so in practice! 

But, in the first place, though money seems to come in freely, it 
does not come from the parties, generally speaking, who ought prin- 
cipally to supply it. The children employed in those manufacturing 
operations which fill great cities with an unmanageable population 
are those whom it is now attempted to reach. On their employers 
principally devolves the duty of providing the comfort of education 
for those whom they cannot rescue from the ills of an almost hopeless 
poverty ; and while they withhold their contributions, or give with in- 
adequate liberality, the temper indicated is anything but favourable 
to the success of the movement: now, hitherto it is undeniable that 
the bulk of the contributions has not been raised from those who ought 
to have been most forward to make them. Of the 700 names on the 
list, it is stated in the “ Church Intelligencer’ that upwards of 300 
are clergy ; of 110 persons subscribing 1002, each, 81 are clergymen; 
so the 100,000/, come chiefly from the clergy. 

It may be quite right too, and probably it is, to build the schools 
in faith of a provision being made for them by local charity, or the 
surer method of endowment; still, walls do not instruct, and if chil- 
dren are to be well taught in a country where devotion rarely exists 
of a stamp which would make the schoolmaster’s work a privilege of 
which his remuneration formed no other part than as enabling him to 
fulfil his high commission, the teacher must be paid. Hence it may 
be very wise to educate masters and mistresses thoroughly for the 
work of instruction, but every additional accomplishment they receive 
will make them just so much more valuable in the market, will raise 
the amount of remuneration they will demand, and expose their 
trainers to deep disappointment if such demand is not complied with. 
These results require no foresight ; uncertain as are the actions of indi- 
viduals, those of classes may be calculated upon with tolerable cer- 
tainty, and this may be assumed as a certain result, that if the quali- 
fications of the schoolmaster are to be raised, the wages of the school- 
master must be raised proportionably. 

A very little experience will convince any man that much of the 
instruction given in church schools, and under the superintendence of 
clergymen, is absolutely worthless. The children can say their cate- 
chism, indeed, but attach no meaning to its various sentences; and if 
the whole of such preliminary explanations are to be left to the parish 
priest, he will have a duty which will interfere seriously with many 
others thrown entirely upon him. 

Might it not be well for all parties concerned to reflect, that while 
making every attempt to place education in the light of a religious 
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duty and privilege before those who are occupied in it, some greater 
effort than is usually made might be worth while to procure a better 
master? Where this duty is neglected, every farthing sent out of the 
parish to general purposes, and all that is spent in mere accessories to 
Giod’s service in them, is a kind of will-worship little likely to be 
pleasing in His sight who searches hearts. 


WHY THE DECLARATION AND PROTEST FAILED. 


Tne following is extracted from a leading article of the “ Record,” 
and is edifying in many respects; first, as pointing to the contrivances 
and failure of the declaration and protest to which we recently alluded ; 
secondly, as giving a curious confession that after all the bustle and 
clamour raised in various directions, people are not really alarmed ; 
thirdly, which we verily believe, that the feelings of catholicity, and the 
instinct of right and wrong, and the light of recent years, has had such 
an effect on many disciples of Romaine and Toplady, as to render 
them useless as tools and partisans. ‘These things are not to be for- 
gotten by those who take gloomy views of the present age. 


‘* Yet it is difficult to help feeling a degree of regret on perceiving, on the 
one side, the perfect harmony and sympathy of feeling which is apparent 
among the Tractarians, and the almost total want of this unity among those 
who are really one in the faith of Christ. 

‘No movement can be proposed among the “ conspiracy” without in- 
stantly enlisting every heart and every hand in its furtherance. Not a voice is 
heard through the whole tractarian array, to whisper a doubt whether Dr. 
Pusey in his sermon did not go a little too far, or whether submission to a 
legal sentence was not the duty of a faithful son of the university. All are 
confident that Dr. Pusey was entirely right; all are certain that the Vice- 
Chancellor was flagrantly wrong. And to such an extent does this surrender 
of private feeling seem to go, that we find men of remarkably amiable tem- 
perament, such as Mr. Gladstone, and men trained in habits of reverence for 
constituted authorities, like Judge Coleridge, uniting, for the cause’ sake, in 
an act of contumelious opposition to the presiding officer of their own uni- 
versity ¢ 

“ But what a contrast do we discern, when we turn to the other side! Not 
only is there the fundamental difference, which must always exist, between 
the old “ high church” and evangelical parties, but even among men really 
united in heart, and preaching the same gospel, how strange a want is there 
of that readiness to co-operate, and willingness to join in any proposed plan 
which is not fundamentally objectionable, which we might have expected to 
find among brethren ! 

“ We turn, for instance, to one highly-privileged spot in the metropolis, 
where several churches and chapels, within the sound of each other’s bells, 
invite to the clear and faithful declaration of divine truth. In one of these 
we find a small meeting of the clergy held, at which a declaration is framed 
and adopted, for the purpose of embodying and bringing into public view, a 
great array of the ministers of the church, pledging themselves, and exhorting 
and encouraging others, to withstand the growing and threatening heresy. 

“ Of course, there is nothing we should more naturally expect than that the 
surrounding clergy, all being essentially united in heart, and all holding 
tractarianism in the same dread, would instantly unite in furthering the de- 
sign. Instead of which, the fact is, that after weeks and months have 
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elapsed, scarcely one of those in that particular vicinity is found to have lent 
a helping hand to a movement which he must, in the main, have entirely ap- 
proved! The first disapproves of the use of the word ‘ discipline,’ in the 
document, and prefers preparing and forwarding a fresh declaration of his 
own. The next is so connected with high church committees and societies 
that he doubts if his taking part in such a movement may not impair his use- 
fulness. A third preaches the doctrine of Romaine and Toplady, but withal, 
is very ‘ high church,’ and disapproves of this kind of demonstration. And 
thus every one has a doubt, has a difficulty, has a reason against taking a 
part; and the result is, that instead of exhibiting the whole strength of the 
sound portion of the church, the movement only gives a maimed and imperfect 
view of it. 

“* And the same sort of account may be given of the various endeavour$ to 
form a confederacy among the laity, to withstand the progress of error. Let 
what may be proposed, it shall immediately be met with ¢en objections for one 
warm and earnest exhibition of support. 

“One main cause of all this want of union is, that men are nol yet really 
alarmed. Whenever they shall be, whenever they shall come to feel that the 
continuance of divine truth in the Church of England, or in the land is really 
at stake, they will then be found cordially, and with the sacrifice of their own 
preferences, acting together. It is because they too generally fancy that the 
present danger ‘ will blow over;’ that it is a mere fashion of the day, and 
that it is already ‘ dying away, that they thus venture to indulge their own 
fancies, each endeavouring to insist upon his own remedy, and treating with 
coldness or indifference the propositions of others.” 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Winchester, St. Helier’s Church, Jersey —... Aug. 24th 
Bishop of Excter, Exeter Cathedral ° ove eee Sept. 24th 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Gloucester Cathedral a 
Bishop of Hereford, for the Bishop of Lichfield, at All 

Saints’ Church, Hereford os’ - ee —_ 
Dishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral eee ot 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral _ 








DEACONS, 
Name. Deg. | College, | University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Avard, Theodore J.... | B.A. | Trinity | Dublin  Heref. for Lichfield 
Beale, Theodore ...... | n.A. | Brasennose Oxford _ Glouces. & Bristol 
Blackburn, John...... | B.A. | Pembroke Camb. | } “fan abeey og 
‘ s . Os 

Bradley, Edward ...... B.A. | Magdalen Hall | Oxford | } “tren ws 
Burgess, Robert ...... | B.A. | Christ’s Camb. | Heref. for Lichfield 
Chalker, John Ball ... | pa. | St. John’s Camb. | Exeter 
Crofts, Joseph ..... vee | BAe | Queens’ Camb. | Salisbury 
Domville, David E.... | 3.A. | Christ's Camb. | Salisbury 
Evans, Thomas......... na. | St. John’s Camb. _ Heref, for Lichfield 
Feetham, Thomas O. | n.a. | Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Fry, William p.A. | Trinity Dublin | § Salisbury, by J. d. 

Jp VE REREAU eee eee eeeee «Ae : from Bath & Wells 
Goodman, John P.... | sa. | Emmanuel | Camb. Peterborough 
Hayter, George G.... | pa. | Oriel | Oxford Exeter 
Hildebrand, William | p.a. | Clare Hall | Camb. Peterborougl: 





fame. 
Homer, Henry .....+00+ 
Humbert, L. M. eevece 
Longmere, Joseph L. 


Lowder, Charles F... 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


B. Ae 
B.A. 
B.A. 





BAe 


Mackintosh, D. M.... | Bea. 


Maul, Richard G. 


Nuttall, William 


Ravenhill, Thomas H. 


Renwick, Thomas ... 
Rich, Thomas Lionel 
Roberts, John H.....++ 
Robinson, P. Vyvyan 
Savage, William ..... 


Short, Hugh Martin 


Simpson, Richard...... 
Stallard, George ...+.. 
Stroud, Richard A. H. | 


Suckling, Robert A. 
Swann, Samuel Kirk 
Taylor, James ....++ 


Taylor, Richard H.. 


Taylor, Samuel B. 


Thomas, L. F..... 


Ward, John William 
Wardroper, Cutfield... 
White, John ......... ‘ 


Wiggin, William 


Archer, C. Harward... 
Astley, Benjamin B... 
Ayre, Joseph W....... 
Bampfield, R. Lewis. . 


Barnett, Alfred... 


Beck, James... euease 
Bennett, William...... 


Braithwaite, W 


Cooper, Robert 


Padby, Charles J. A. 
Parmenter, George H. 


Powell, George F. S. 


— 
are 





Brown, Samuel C...... 
Brown, Meredith ...... 


Bryan, Rev. R....... ee 
Burder, George ..... 
Charlton, Rev. Charles 
Cole, Fras. Edward B. 
Dusantoy, Ww iIiiam = 


Edgell, Edward B.. 


» | Beas 
M‘Michael, John F... 
Murray, W. W. F.. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. Ae 


BAe 


B.Ae 


BA. 


S.C. L. 


B.A. 
B.A- 
B.A. 


' B Ae 
} 


| Beas 


B.A. 


D.Ae 
B. As 
B.A. 


M.A. 
B-Ae 


B.Ae 
B.A. 


B.A. 


| BA. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
7 B.A. 
| Me As 
|. BoA 
= B.A 
BAe 


B.A. 


B.A, 
M.A, 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
BA. 


| Deg. | 
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DEACONS. 
College. 

Jesus 

St. John’s 

Lincoln 


Exeter 


Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 
T rinity 
Corpus Christi 
Queens’ 
Exeter 
Trinity 
Wadham 


Worcester 
Christ Church 


‘New Inn Hall 


Clare Hall 
Christ’s 
Queen’s 


University 


Oriel 
St. John’s 
Wadham 


Gon, & Caius 
Christ’s, 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Queens’ 


St. John’s 
Trinity Hall 
New Inn Hall 


Exe ter 


PRIESTS, 


Balliol 

St. Alban Hall 
St. Peter’s 
Trinity 
Worcester 
Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 
Jesus 

St. John’s 
University 
Trinity 
Magdalen Hall 
St. John’s 

St. Edm. Hall 
Wadham 
Sydney Sussex 
Balliol 


University. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


, Camb. 


es 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Oxford 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 


Durham 


Oxford 


Camb. 


| Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 


' Camb. 
| Oxford 
- Camb. 
| Camb. 


Camb. 


, Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Durham 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


| Oxford 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Heref, for Lichfield 
Winchester 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Chichester, by 1. d. 
for Bp. B. & W. 
Peterborough 
Exeter 
Heref. for Lichfield 
Peterborough 
Heref. for Lichfield 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Salisbury, by 1. d. 
from Bp. Chiches. 
Salisbury, by 1. d. 
from B. &, W. 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Heref, for Lichfield 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Peterborough, }. d. 
from Bp. Ripon 
Salisbury, by ra 
from Bp. Chiches, 
Salisbury 
Salisbury, by 1. d. 
from Bp. Chiches. 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Salisbury, by]. d. 
from Bp. B. & W, 
Heref. for Lichfield 
Salisbury, by 1. d. 
from Bp. B. & W. 
Exeter 
Glouces. & Bristol 
Peterborough 
Glouces. & Bristol 


Exeter 

Salisbury 

Peterborough 

Exeter 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Peterborough 

Winchester 

Heref, for Lichfield 

Salisbury, by 1. d. 
from Bp. B. & W. 

Peterborough 

Glouces. & Bristol 

Peterborough 

Exeter 

Salisbury 

Peterborough 

Salisbury 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Bishop of London, at London, 
Sunday, October 1. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, at Lincoln, 
Sunday, October 1. 

The Bishop of Llandaff, at Llandaff, 
Sunday, October 1. 

The Bishop of Tuam, at Tuam, Sun- 
day, October 1. 


The Bishop of Rochester, at Bromley, | 


Sunday, October 8. 


The Bishop of Ely, at Ely, Sunday, | 


December 3. 


The Bishop of Ripon, at Ripon, Sun- | 
Rev. 
| James's Church, Leeds. 


day, December 17. 
The Bishop of Worcester, at Wor- 
cester, Sunday, December 24. 


The Bishop of Norwich, at Norwich, | 


Sunday, January 28, 1844. 

Tas Bisunop or Licurigitp,—lIn con- 
sequence of continued indisposition, his 
lordship was unable to hold his usual Or- 
dination at this season of the year. The 
Bishop of Hereford therefore officiated 
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PRIESTS. 

Name. _ Deg. College. University. Ordaining Bishop, 
Ferryman, Edward A. 8.a. | University Oxford Salisbury 
Formby, Henry ...... | M.A. | Brasennose Oxford Glouces. & Bristol 
Gawtbrop, Thomas... B.A. Trinity ' Dublin Heref. for Lichfield 
Gordon, George C.,.. | 3.a. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Salisbury 
Graham, C, Alex,..... BA. | Trinity Dublin | Heref. for Lichfield 
Harris, James ......... | BA. | Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
Hey, Robert,........... | Bea. | St. John’s , Camb. | Heref. for Lichfield 
House, Thomas H.... | 8.a. | Worcester | Oxford Salisbury 
Jeckeon, Willlam...... | ... | Queen's Oxford | _ Salisbury 
Kerr, William M...... | Beas | St. John’s , Camb. | Peterborough 
Le Maistre, P.......... | B.A. | Pembroke | Oxford | Winchester 
Martin, F. W. W...... | pea. | Balliol | Oxford Peterborough 
Merewether, Robert... | za. | St. Alban Hall | Oxford Heref. for Lichfield 
Prother, Edward R... | B.A, | Magdalen | Camb. prea d ns ~ 
Ramsden, C. Henry... | ».a. | Trinity , Camb. | Heref. for Lichfield 
Sutherland, James ... | wa. Queens’ | Camb. | Peterborough 
Taylor, William.........| na. | Trinity | Oxford  Heref. for Lichfield 
Towke, Wm. Lyme... | 8.4. Queens’ | Camb. | Peterborough 

» : 

Twynne, William...... BA. Magdalen | Camb. | poy by Re 
Vigor, Wm. Edward.. | s.a. Worcester | Oxford | Exeter 

Vincent, F. A......0.+ BA. Trinity | Dublin Winchester 
Walker, Charles H.... | Beas Worcester | Oxford Exeter 

Walters, Thomas D... 0 sa. © Christ Church | Oxford } ee - Be 
Webb, John Blurton.. | ra. | Corpus Christi | Camb. |” Heref. for Lichfield 
Winter, John ......... B.A. Jesus | Camb. | Heref. for Lichfield 


‘for his lordship, and held a general 
Ordination for the diocese of Lichtield 
at All Saints’ Church, Hereford, on Sun- 

_ day, September the 24th. 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. T. E. Abraham, of Balliol Coll., Ox- 


ford, to the P.C. of the Holy Trinity 
Church, Bickerstaffe, Lancashire. 
Rev. Edward Hussey Adamson, of Lin- 
coln Coll., Oxford, to the District 
Chapel of St. Alban, Heworth. 
Robert Aitken, to the P. C. of St. 


Rev. Walter Allnutt, formerly of St. Ca- 
therine Hall, Camb., to be Assistant 
Curate of Holy Trinity Church, Ha- 
bergham Eaves, Lancashire. 

Rev. T. Anchitel Anson, of Jesus Coll., 
Camb., to the R. of Billingford, Nor- 
folk; pat., Rt. Hon. Edward Ellice. 

Rev. Drummond Anderson, of Bangor, 
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co. Down, to the Curacy of St. Jude’s, 
Liverpool. 

Rev. Geo. Arthur, to the V. of Rowing- 
ton, Warwickshire. 

Rev. Jas. Balfour, to the V. of Ecking- 
ton, Worcestershire. 

Rev. John P. Bean, Sub- Master of St. 
Paul’s School, London, to the P. C. 
of St. Mary's, Aldermanbury. 

Rev. Cadwallader Cohen Beck, to the 
C. of St. Paul’s Chapel, Foleshill, 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. Jas. Cox, D.D., to the R. of Pal- 
grave, Suffolk, dio. Norwich; pat., 
Rt. Hon. Edward Ellice. 

Rev. Jas. Blomfield, R. of Orsett, to be 
Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of 
Essex, 

Rev. Carey H. Borrer, R. of Hurstpier- 
point, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
Earl Manvers. 

Rev. Hl. Bousfield, formerly of Queens’ 
Coll., Camb., to the C, of Melksham, 
Wilts, 

Rev. C. Bowen, to the P. C. of St. Mary’s 
Church, Kent Road, Southwark. 

Kev. P. White Boyce, to the C. of 
Saxsted, Suffolk. 

Rev. W. M. K. Bradford, to the R. of 
Weeke, Hants; pat., the Bishop of 
Winton. 

Rev. J. Bridger, to the Ministry of the 
New Church at St. Helen's, Isle of 
Wight. 

Rev. E. Brown, to the R. of Monkton 
Farleigh, Wilts. 

Rev. Edward Bradley Burrow, to the C. 
of Chelwood, Somerset. 

Rev. S. Burrows, to the R. of Sheinton, 
Salop. 

Rev. Hy. Caswall, late of the American 
Episcopal Church, having been ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the English 
Church, under the provision of a 
special Act of Parliament, recently 
passed, has been licensed by the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury to the C. of 
Downton, Wilts. 

Rev. G. Chambers, to the C. of Binnegar, 
Somerset. 

Rev. T. Chapman, to the V. of Radford- 
Semele, Warwickshire; pat., H. 
Greswolde, Esq. 

Rev. Edward Clayton, late C. of Wool- 
pit, to the C, of Withyham, Sussex. 
Rev. Jas. Cockerion, C. of Westmeon, 

to the R. of Turweston, Bucks. 

Rev. J. J. Coles, of Clifton, to be Mi- | 
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nister of the New Church of St. Bar- 
nabas, in the parish of St. Paul, 
Bristol. 

Rev. Jas. Cooper, Minister of St. Paul's 
Chapel, Stonehouse, Devon, to the In- 
cumbency of St. Jude’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. Francis Courtenay, to the P. C, of 
St. Sidwell’s, Exeter. 

Rev. Jas. Cox, D.D., to the R. of Pal- 
grave, Suffolk ; pat., Sir E. Kerrison, 
Bart. 

Rev. John Marten Cripps, of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to the R. of Great Yeld- 
ham, Essex; pat., Mrs. Cripps. 

Rev. John Cumberlege, to the P. C. of 
Egginton, Beds; pat., by lapse, the 
Queen. 

Rev. Geo, Dacre, to be Assistant Curate 
of Trinity Church, Carlisle. 

Rev. S. Danby, to the C, of Huddersfield. 

Rev. J. W. Dickson, to be Chaplain to 
H.M., ship ** Madagascar.” 

Rev. Heury H. Duke, to be Chaplain to 
the Salisbury Infirmary. 

Rev. G, Elliott, Principal of the Diocesan 
School, Southampton, to be Head 
Master of the Solihull Grammar 
School, Warwickshire. 

Rev. Chas. Evanson, to the Chaplaincy 
of the Bridewell of the city and county 
of Bristol. 

Rev. Edward C, Evans, to the P. C. of 
Hope under Dinmore, Herefordshire ; 
pat., the Bishop of Hereford. 

Rev. J. L. Figgins, of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Liverpool, to be the In- 
cumbent of St. Clement’s Church, 
Manchester, vacant by the resignation 
of Rev. T. Owen. 

Rev. J. T. Fisher, to the R. of Uphill, 
Somerset. 

Rev. C. Floyer, of Trin. Coll., to be 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Sudeley. 

Rev. Hy. Freeland, to the R. of Hasker- 
ton, Suffolk, dio. Norwich, on his own 
petition. 

Rev. Arthur Fullerton, to the R. of 
Thribergh, Yorkshire. 

Rev. John Garwood, Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s Church, Spitalfields, to the 
Lectureship of Christ Church, in that 
yarish. 


| Rev. F. D. Gilby, to the Incumbency of 


St. James’s Church, Cheltenham. 
Rev. Christ. Grenside, to be Chaplain to 
the British Residents in Archangel. 
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Rev. Charles Besby Gribble, to the C. 
of Bishop’s Tawton, Devon. 

Rev. W. Higton, P. C. of Croxden, to 
the P. C, of Christ Church, Tean, in 
the parish of Checkley, Staffordshire. 

Rev. iT: Hill, to the V. of Wolverley, 
W orcestershire. 

Rev. John Hodgson, to the V. of Hoxne- 
cum-Denham, Suffolk; pat., Sir E. 
Kerrison, Bart. 

Rev. Wm. Jackson, to be C. of the Pa- 
rochial Chapels of Aust and North- 
wick, in the parish of Henbury, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Rev. Henry James, to the R. of Wil- 
lingdon, Sussex; pat., the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester. 

Rev. R. Jenkyns, to the P. C. of Christ 
Church, Turnham Green, Middlesex. 

Rev. Edward Charles Kennaway, to the 
P. C. of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

Kev. C. Kingsley, jun., of Magdalen 
Coll., Camb., to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Viscount Sidney. 

Rev. G. L. Langdon, to the C. of Aust- 
wick, in Clapham, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Edm. Roberts Larken, to the R. of 


sss ss t-test 


Burton, by Lincoln; pat., Lord Mon- | 


son. 

Rev. William Lindley, to the P. C. of 
Thirsk and Sandhutton; pat., his 
Grace the Archbishop of York. 

Rev. T. Chessher Martelli, of Brasennose 
Coll., Oxon, to the Ministry of St. 
John’s Church, Marchwood, dio. 
Winchester, 

Rev. H. Weldy Marychurch, to the Mi- 
nistry of St. John’s Church, Weston- 
juxta-Bath., 

Rev. C, J. May, to the R. of St. George's 
in the East, Jamaica. 

Rev. Mr. Mayhew, to the V. of Lane- 
ham, near Retford. 

Rev. T. R. Medwin, to be Head Master 
of the Grammar School at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and Incumbent of the 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity. 

Rev. H. Millington, to the C, of 
Baxterley, Warwickshire. 

Rev. Joseph Milner, V. of Appleby, to 
be Chaplain of St. Anne’s Hospital, 
Appleby. 

Rev. S. F. Montgomery, to the Incum- 
bency of the Sen Church at Upper 
Gornal, Staffordshire; pat., Rev. W. 
Lewis, 


Rev. David B, Moore, of Queens’ Coll., 


' 
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Camb., to be Assistant Minister of 
Bishop Ryder’s Church, Birming- 
ham. 

Rev. D. Morgan, late R. of Weeke, 
Hants, to the R. of Ham, Wilts; 
pat., Bishop of Winton. 

Rev. John Morton, to the C, of Ink. 
berrow, Worcestershire. 

Rev. D. A. Moullin, to the C, of Carle- 
Rode, Norfolk. 

Rev. Wm. Luke Nichols, to the C. of 
Clifton, in the city and county of 
Bristol. 

Rev. J. H. North, of Trin, Coll.,Camb., 
to the V. of Herringfleet, Suffolk. 

Rev. H. D. Owen, D.D., Head Master 
of Beaumaris School, to the P. C. of 
Penmon and Llanvoes, rage 

Rev. A. F. Pettigrew, of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., to be one of the Curates of 
Bishop Wearmouth. 

Rev. Fred. Pym, to the V. of Bickleigh 
with Sheepstor, Devon; pat., Sir Rt. 
Lopez, Bart. 

Rev. Alston Wm. Radcliffe, to the V. 
of North Newnton, Wilts. 

Rev. G. Albert Rogers, C. of Westou- 
super- Mare, to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to Right Hon. Viscount 
Lifford. 

Rev, Benjamin Cox Sangar, to the C. 
and Evening Lectureship of St. Luke's, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. Henry Samuel Sayce, to the C. of 
Shirehampton, in the parish of West- 
bury-upon-Trym, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. S. C. Sharpe, Assist. C. of Bishop’s 
Tawton, Devon, to the Chapelry of 
Newport, in the same parish. 

Rev. Henry Sims, B.A., to the P. C. 
of Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, dio. Norwich ; 
pat., the Queen. 

Rev. W. Sindley, C. of Guiseley, near 
Leeds, to the P. C. of Thirsk and 
Sandbottom, Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. R. Slade, D.D., to the C. 
of the Collegiate Church, Wolver- 

hampton, 

Rev. any Bennett Smith, formerly of 
Trin. Coll., to be Assistant C. of 
Funtington, Sussex. 

Rev. Washbourn Smith, to the C. of 
Pulborough, Chichester. 

Rev. Montague Pennington Sparrow, of 
Clare Hall, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Mornington. 

Rev. Thos. Martin Symonds, R. of 





Broomswell, Suffolk, to the living of 
Hanwick, near Doncaster; pat.,, — 
Fullerton, Esq. 

Rev. W. Temple, C. of Seasalter, Kent, 
to that Vicarage. 

Rev. Edw. James Todd, formerly of 
Worcester Coll., to the V. of Sher- 
borne, with Windrush, Gloucester- 
shire; pat., Lord Sherborne. 

Rev. J. Topham, R. of St. Andrew and 
St. Mary, Witton, Droitwich, to the 
R. of St. Nicholas, in the Borough ; 
pat., the Crown; this living being 
united to the former by an order of the 
Privy Council. 

Rev. C. G. Gretton Townsend, of Clare 
Hall, Camb., to the C. of Newbourne, 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. E. Troughton, to the Ministry of 
St. John’s Church, Hawarden, Flint- 
shire. 

Rev. James Ind Welldon, late Fellow of 
St. John’s Coll., Camb., to the Mas- 
tership of Tunbridge School. 

Rev, Samuel Wilkes Waud, Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalene Coll., Camb., to 
the V. of Rettenden, Essex. 

Rev. W. Spranger White, to the Incum- 
bency of the Episcopal Chapel at Sed- 
bergh, N. B.; pat, the Marchioness 
of Lothian; and also to be one of her 
Domestic Chaplains. 

Rev. T. Whitworth, R. of Addlethorpe, 
to the V. of Thorpe St, Peter, near 
Wainfleet, Lincolnshire. 


Rev. J. T. Wilkin, to the C. of Stagsden, | 


Beds. — 

Rev. Matthew Wilson, to the V. of Lod- 
dington, Leicestershire, 

Rev. Cullen F. Wordsworth, C. of 
Crockerton, Wilts, to be one of the 
Domestic Chaplains to the Mar- 
chioness of Bath. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


| Rev. T. E. Bridges, D.D., President of 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

| Rev. Joseph Holliday Dalton, at Hether- 

side, Cumberland. 

| Rev. W. Deighton, R. of Whinbergh 

with Westfield annexed, Norwich. 

Rev. John Dennis, V. of White Notley, 
Essex. 

Rev. Anthony Grayson, D.D., Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, and V. of Bram- 
ley, Hants. 

_ Rev. John Hale, R. of Holton in Beck- 
ering, and R. of Buslingthorpe, Line. 

Rev, M. Hare, R. of Liddington. 

Rev. James Hogg, at Stoneley, near 
Kimbolton. 

Rev. Evan Jones, V. of Colwiustone, 
Glamorganshire. 

Rev. Richard Levett, Milford Hall, near 
Stafford. 

Rev. Francis James Marshall, Chaplain 
of New College, Oxford. 

Rev. C. P. Myddelton, Incumbent of 
Heaton Norris Chapel, and Chaplain 
to Earl of Tyrconnel, at Birmingham, 

Rev. Hl. E. Pratt, V. of Wartling, Sussex. 

Rev. Dr. Prior, Vice-Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Rev. Christopher Ramshaw, V. of Few- 
stone, near Otley, Yorkshire. 

Rev. John Richards, V. of St. Donatt’s 
and St. Bride’s Minor, Glamorgansh, 

Rev. W. Rosbotham, late C. of Stillor- 
gan, on his passage home from Gre- 
nada, 

| Rev. James Tate, Canon Residentiary of 

| St. Paul’s, and V. of Edmonton, Mid- 

| dlesex. 

| Rev. W. R. Taylor, R. of Town Bar- 

| mingham, and P. C. of West Beck- 

ham, Norfolk. 

| Rev. Gerrard Willey, at Dublin. 








BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


7-_-_-- 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 
Atkinson, Rev. M,, at St. Bee's. 


Baker, Rev. Thomas, Hartlebury R., Ware. 
Redford, Rev. Paul A., Bath. 


Brown, Rev. R. N. D., C. of Chepstow. 
Busfield, Rev, Wm., Keighley R., Yorkshire. 


| Courtenay, Rev. R., Thornton Watlass R., 
Yorkshire. 
' Curry, Rev. H. T., Stokeby Neyland V. 
Suffolk. 
' Deedes, Rev. Lewis, Bramafield R., Herts. 
Doughty, Rev. C. M., Theberton Hall. 
Dunn, Rev. C., Whitchurch, Salop. 
Gambier, Rev. S. J., Leghorn, 


deals neeimeaten 
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Hamilton, Rev. R., Hale, Hants. 
Hetheri , Rev, Joseph, Workington, Cum- 
berland. 


Jones, Rev. J., Llanfachreth R., Anglesey. 

= Rev. W. B., Sully R., Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Mayne, Rev. C. O., Prebendary of Wells. 

M‘Grath, Rev. H, W., St. Ann’s R., Man- 
chester. 

Molyneux, Rev. G. M., Compton R., Surrey. 

Noel, Rev, A. W., Alveston, Gloucestershire. 

Power, Rev. A. B. Norwich. 

Proby, Rev. J. C., Geneva, 

Rooke, Rev. W. J. E., Alresford, Hants. 

Sharpe, Rev. L. A., Tackley R. 

Simpson, Rev. H., Babworth R., Notts. 

Stogdon, Rev. Abraham H., C. of Walsall, 
Staffordshire. 

Street, Rev. H., Bath. 

Tripp, Rev. R. H., Alternum V., Cornwall, 

Wetherall, Rev. J., Rushton R., Northampton. 

Woodruff, Rev. T., Westow R., Hants. 

Wordsworth, Rev. Dr., Harrow on the Hill. 

Worsinger, Rev. A. L. W. de, Basle. 

Yonge, Rev. Reginald, Wrenbury, Cheshire. 


Or Daucurers—The Lady of 


Alexander, Rt. Rev. M. S., Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, Mount Zion, Jerusalem. 

Auchmuty, Rev. S. F., Blunsdon, Wilts. 

Bleech, Rev. W., Huish R., Wilts. 

Burlton, Rev. F., Henley R. 

Butler, Rev. W.,Wickham Market V., Suffolk. 

Clinton, Rev. C. J. F., Cromwell R. 

Deedes, Rev. Julius, Wittersham R., Kent. 

Edwards, Rev. Z. J., Axminster. 

Gee, Rev. R., St. Stephen’s, Herts. 

Greenwood, Rev, Dr., Colne. 

Hall, Rev. G. T., Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

Jackson, Rev. J., Barnsbury-square, Islington. 

Laudon, Rev. W. H., Slebech, Pembrokesh. 

Lee. Rev. W. B., Wootton R, 

Mallary, Rev. G., Mobberley, Cheshire. 

Marsham, Rev. G. F. J., Allington R., Kent. 

Morgan, Rev. B., St. David's P.C., Liverpool. 

Robinson, Rev. J. W., Barrington Ne 

Sanderson, Rev. T., Wellingborough Gram. 
mar School. 

Seager, Rev. J. O., Stevenage, Herts. 

Smart, Rev. N., Alderbury V., Wilts. 

Smith, Rev. Samuel, P. C, of St. George’s, 
Camberwell. 

Stone, Rev. W., Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Strickland, Rev. T. A., Breedon R., Wor- 
cestershire. 

Webb, Rev. T. B., King’s Pyon House, Here- 
fordshire. 

MARRIAGES. 

Rev. R. P. Coates, Fell. of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to Ann, e. d. of L. Allen, Esq., 
of Rochester. 

Rev. S. A. Cooke, to Louisa Jane, third d. of 
the Rev. S. Pitman, of Oulton Hall, Norfolk. 


MARRIAGES. 





Rev. W. Collett, of St. Peter’s Coll., Camb., 
to Mary Cecil Augusta, only d. of the late 
Count Linsingen, of Ipswich. 

Rev. George Barnston Daubeny, M.A., for. 
merly ot Balliol Coll., Oxford, to Albiniy 
Anne, e.d.of Sir Thomas Crawley Boevey, 
Bart., of Flaxley Abbey. 

Rev. John T.C. Fawcett, of Kildwick Craven, 
Yorkshire, to Anna Maria Stockdale, second 
d. of the Incumbent. 

Rev. Augustus Otway Fitzgerald, R. of Fled. 
borough, Notts, to Theresa, e. d. of the Rey. 
J. Gale Thring, of Alford House. 

Rev. Gainsborough Gardiner, of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to Anne, second d. of H. B. 
Tymbs, Esq., of Worcester. 

Rev. G. Garbett. c. of Ross, to Martha Eliza- 
beth, fourth d. of the late R. Williams, Esq., 
of Aberbrane, Brecon. 

Rev. Horace Faithfull Gray, M.A., V. of Pil- 
ton, and Prebendary of Wells, to Henrietta, 
e. d. of the Rev. Chancellor J, T. Law and 
Lady Charlotte Law, and gi and-daughter of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells and the Ear! 
of Stamford. 

Rev. John Hall, R. of Coreley, Salop, to Jus- 
tina, y. d. of the Rev. J. Miles, r. of Wil- 
loughby Waterless, Leicestershire. 

Rev. Geo. Shipton Harding, Incumbent of 
Tong, Shropshire. to Mary, only d. of the 
Rev. John Richard Tetlow. 

Rev. H. Hunter Hughes, R. of Layham, Sui 
folk, to Louisa, second d. of the late T. Yate, 
my of Madeley Hall. Salop. 

Rev. John Pullein, V. of Kirkthorpe, to Fran- 
ces, y. d. of the late Gregory Rhodes, Esq., 
Wetherby. 

Rev. Benj. Cox Sangar, M.A., Curate and 
Evening Lecturer of St. Luke’s. Middlesex, 
to Charlotte, y. d. of J. Fothergill, Esq., of 
Selby. 

Rev. Samuel Sunderland, V. of Peniston, to 
Eleanor Christiana, third d. of the late J. 
Shaw, Esq., of Staincross, near Barnsley. 

Rev. Robert Thorp, son of the Rev. T. Thorp, 
of Burton Overy, Leicestershire, to Ellen. 
e. d.of the late John Wayman, Esq,, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Rev. W. Verdon, Curate of Trinity Church, 
Salford, to Sophia, d. of the late R. Everard, 
Esq., of Spalding, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Henry H. Victor, of Emsworth, Hants, 
to Emily, y. d. of the late T. Heath, Esq. 
of Andover, 

Rev. Fletcher Woodhouse, r. of Moresby, 
to Mary Sybella, y. d. of the late Joseph 
Wheelwright, Esq., of Stamford-hill. 

Rev. W. W. Woodhouse, to Laura, y. d. of the 
late Rear-Admiral Sir C. Cunningham. 

Rev. Hugh Seymour Yates, v. of Henlow, 
Beds, to Augusta Hayne, fourth d. of the 
late Rev. W. Hayne, of Plympton, Devon, 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. W. M. Bradford, late curate of 
Rotherfield Greys, near Henley -on- 
Thames, 

Rev. James Cooper, late minister of 
St. Paul's Chapel, Stoneliouse, Devon, 

Rev. J. C, Ebden, late master of the 
Ipswich Grammar school, 

Rev. T. E. Fell, curate of Hoby, 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. C. P. Miles, curate of Bishop 
Wearmouth. 

Rev. W. A. Morgan, perpetual curate 
of Tresmere, near Launceston. 

Rev. T. Nunns, late minister of St. 
Bartholomew’s Chapel, Birmingham. 

Rev. William Price, late curate of 
Lianrhyddlad, Anglesey. 

Rev. W. Routledge, second master of 
the Iiminster Grammar school, 

Rev. G. J. R. Salter, late curate of 
Lechdale, Gloucestershire. 


BERKSHIRE, 

Sr. Georce’s Cuarpet, Winpsor.— 
The extensive alterations and embellish- 
ments which have been in progress since 
the early part of May last (from which 
period the chapel has been closed), at an 
outlay of several thousands of pounds, 
throughout the interior of this sacred edi- 
fice, has just been brought to a close, It 
is now nearly a century since this chapel 
had undergone any repairs. The chapel 
has been = wots, Ae cleansed and reno- 
vated ; new stained glass windows intro- 
duced in various parts; the organ re- 
paired, ornamented, and many additions 
made to it; the whole of the elaborate 
wood-carvings, and the alabaster and 
marble monuments in the several private 
chapels and aisles, restored to their ori- 
ginal state, and other embellishments 
added, so as to render this ancient build- 
ing One of the most magnificent sacred 
edifices in the kingdom, 

Extensive repairs are in progress in 
St. Mary’s Church, Reading. Three very 
ancient sedilia, of the early English ar- 
chitecture, have been discovered in ruins 


behind the wainscoting, on the south 
side of the chancel; the fresco painting 
at the back of them, and the encaustic 
tiles, being still in excellent preserva- 
tion. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


That part of Eton adjoining the college 
is about to be improved by the erection 
of several new houses for the masters, 
and also porters’ lodges. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Sr. Borotpn’s Cuuncn, CamBaivos, 
—The repairs which have been going on 
at this church for some time, and which 
were undertaken by the parish in so 
laudable a spirit, are now completed, 
and the building re-opened for divine 
service. The restoration of this sacred 
edifice has been accomplished in a church- 
manlike manner. Professor Willis de- 
signed both the west and the east win- 
dows. The church, both externally and 
internally, is now worthy of its position 
in the chief public street of the town. 


CHESHIRE, 

SpectaL Donations ror Epucation- 
AL Purposes.—In addition to the very 
handsome subscriptions in aid of the 
National Society's Fund for the Educa- 
tion of the Children of the Working 
Classes, in the mining and manufacturing 
districts, a valued correspondent has fur- 
nished us with a list of special donations 
of sites, subscriptions, &c, that have been 
recently made within the diocese of 
Chester, in furtherance of the same be- 
nevolent object, within the mining and 
manufacturing portions of that diocese. 
We subjoin the list, and trust that, ere 
long, we may be enabled to publish a 
similar list of donations, &c. specially 
appropriated for the benefit of the popu- 
lous and extensive diocese of Ripon. It 
is as follows:—Mr. Richard Wild, for 
school at Shuttleworth, 100/. in money, 
and a site, value 50/.; the trustees of 
the estate of the late W. Hulme, Esq., 
a site at Bardsley, in Ashton-under-Lyne, 
value 70/.; “A. B. C.” a site at Lees- 
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field, near Oldham, value 100/.; the 
Right Hon. the Earl Howe, a site at 
Mumps, near Oldham, value 100/.; J. 
and G. Lees, Esqrs., a site at Oldham, 
value 751. ; J. Starkie, “J and others, 
a site at Oldham, value 70/.; J. Taylor, 
Esq., a site at Whalley, value 50/.; the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, a site at 
Colne, value 120/.; the Messrs. Har- 
greave, a site at Accrington, value 50/. ; 
William Turner, “5 enlarging school 
at Hollin Bank, in Musbury, 100/. out- 
lay; Joshua Reddish, Esq., Cheshire, 
a site at Hollingworth and Stone, value 
45l.; Rev. J. Brierley, a site at Mopley, 
near Congleton, value 40/.; the trustees 
of Macclesfield Grammar School, a site 
on Macclesfield Common, 100/. value ; 
Major Marsland, a site at spe 5 near 
Macclesfield, 40/, value.— Leeds Intelli- 
gencer. 

Viscount Combermere and Mr.Sproston 
have founded a grammar-school at Wren- 
bury, Cheshire. The noble and gallant 
Viscount laid the foundation-stone of the 
intended building a few days since. 

The alterations in Chester cathedral, 
preparatory to the erection of a new 
organ, have commenced. 

CORNWALL, 

SacriLecr.—The church of St. Mel- 
lion, Cornwall, has been broken into, and 
the whole of the communion plate, with 
various other articles, carried off. We 
regret to say the wretches have for the 
present escaped. The lost plate was 
very ancient, having been originally a gift 
from the Croyton family, whose crest it 
bore, and was worth upwards of 50/, 

The foundation-stone of the proposed 
chapel of ease, at the village of Tiddeford, 
near St. German's, was recently laid by 
Lady Susan Cornwallis, assisted by the 
rev. vicar, in the presence of a numerous 
body of clergymen. The whole of the 
seats, 300 in number, will be free, and 
unappropriated. The subscriptions to- 
wards the erection and endowment 
amount to 2206/. 13s.6d. The Ladies 
Cornwallis have given 1000/. in aid of 
the spiritual necessities of a population 
to whom they are bound by no ties of 
property or residence, and a further sum 
of 250/. to expedite the building. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


BaRNSTAPLE.—The foundation-stone 
of a new episcopal chapel in this borough 





was laid on the 29th of August, by the 
Rev. J. J. Scott, at whose sole respousi- 
bility the commencement of raising the 
sacred edifice has been undertaken, 


DURHAM, 


The Lord Bishop of Durham has given 
10/. in aid of the building of a girls’ 
school at Alston. His lordship conse. 
crated the new church at Crook, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 12. 

Wimporne.—The new, commodious, 
and handsome school-room, recently 
completed, for the purpose of national 
education, will be opened on the 2nd 
inst. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


The new chapel of ease, St. Barnabas, 
at Bristol, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, on Sept. 12th, 
and the new church near the cotton- 
works, St. Philip's, on the following day, 
The Mayor of Bristol entertained the 
Lord Bishop and a distinguished com- 
pany at dinner, on Tuesday, 19th, after 
the consecration of St. Barnabas’ church, 

St. Mary ve Crypt Cuurcn, Grov- 
cester.—This fine old church, which 
had been for some time under repair, was 
re-opened on Sunday, 10th of September. 
The chancel has been newly roofed, and 
we hope that ultimately sufficient funds 
will be obtained for the proposed obi- 
tuary window to the memory of the late 
Rev. J. G, Dowling.— Bristol Paper. 

Bristo. Cuuncues.—We are yrati- 
fied to observe the increased attention now 
paid to the restoration of our churches. 
St. Augustine’s, having been freed from 
its coat of plaster, presents a greatly im- 
proved appearance. The re-arrangement 
of the pews in All-Saints’ is progress- 
ing; and the renovation of the ‘ eantifal 
tower of St. Werburgh’s will shortly be 
completed : an effective choir has been 
engaged for this church, by whom the 
musical portion of the service will be 
seailetened: on the re-opening of the sacred 
edifice after the repairs are effected.— 
Bristol Journal. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Timbrell has 
resigned the office of treasurer to the 
Clergy Widows’ Charity at Gloucester, 
which he had filled with so much ad- 
vantage to the institution for many years; 
and we regret to add, that his resigna- 
tion was occasioned by the state of lis 
health. The Rev. T. Thorp, of Trinity 
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College, archdeacon of Bristol, was wna- 
nimously appointed to succeed him. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The rector of St. Thomas’s, Winchester, 
the Rev. W. D. Veitch, has been ap- 
pointed examining chaplain to the Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and also head master of 
the Missionary College of that diocese.— 
Standard. 

The Bishop of Winchester laid the 
fyundation-stone of Portsea Church, on 
Thursday, Aug. 31, when the mayor and 
corporation of Portsmouth, and most of 
the clergy of the neighbourhood, were 
present at the ceremony, 

SouTuaMPTON, Sept.16.—Dr. Dealtry, 
chancellor of the diocese, held the annual 
visitation yesterday, at Holy Rhood 
Church. A most eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. M. Almack, rector 
of All Saints, and the chancellor after- 
wards delivered his charge. The attend- 
ance of the clergy and laity was very 
great.—Hants Advertiser. 

On Saturday, Aug. 26, the foundation- 
stone of the new church, in the parish 
of All Saints, Southampton, was laid by 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice chancellor 
of England, and father of the late la- 
mented rector. ‘The material is to be of 
stone, and the roof covered with tiles, the 
construction substantial, and the proposed 
cost, including the tower, will be under 
3000/. The proposed accommodation is 
for upwards of 500 persons, of which 
nearly 200 will be free sittings: 

_Wincuester.—The chancellor of the 
diocese, the Rev. Dr. Dealtry, held his 
annual visitation on Thursday, Sept. 14th. 

Tur Bisnop or Wuincuester IN 
Jexsry.— St. Helier, Aug. 24.—On 
Friday, the Right Rev. the Bishop and 
Diocesan of these islands arrived in the 
harbour of St. Helier, from Guernsey. 
He was accompanied by his chaplain, 
the Rev. P. Jacobs. In the afternoon, 
a public meeting of the members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was held in the Town Arsenal. 
The chair was taken by his lordship. 
On Saturday, his lordship took the chair 
ata meeting, held at the same place, of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. In the afternoon, he attended 
the examination of the children in the 
‘ational School Room ; at theconclusion, 

us lordship expressed himself much de- 
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lighted at the progress made by the chil- 
dren. On Sunday, he preached at All 
Saints’ chapel, on behalf of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Kuow- 
ledge —a society which, his lordship 
stated, had been established for a century 
and a half, and which is the oldest of 
such establishments extant. The church 
was densely crowded by a most attentive 
audience. In the evening, he preached 
at St. James's chapel, to an equally nu- 
merous congregation, for the benefit of 
the Church Missionary Society. On 
Monday, his Lordship consecrated the 
chapel of St. Matthew, in the usual form. 
In the afternoon, he held a confirmation 
in Trinity Church, and afterwards dined 
with the rectorand clergy. On Tuesday, 
his Lordship held a confirmation in the 
French language, for the parishes of St. 
Helier and St. Saviour, at the town church 
of St. Helier, and afterwards at All Saints’ 
chapel, in the English language. On 
Wednesday, he held a visitation in the 
church of St. Helier: the service com- 
menced at eleven o'clock; and, in the 
afternoon, he gave a dinner to the clergy 
and authorities in the island. 

The Bishop of Winchester has just 
completed the diocesan visitation of the 
Channel Islands. 

Sr. Tuomas’s Cuurcu, PorrsmMourn. 
—The extensive restorations and repairs 
of this venerable church having been com- 


pleted, it has been opened for divine 
service. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Hereford on Friday, 
September Ist, consecrated the chapel- 
of-ease at Hoarwithy; the dean, chan- 
cellor, and leading clergy of the diocese 
assisted on the occasion. The right rev. 
prelate has since officiated at the conse- 
cration of the new church at Cherbury, 
and another in Shropshire. 

Hereford cathedral is fast progressing 
under the hands of its restorers ; a large 
number of masons are now employed 
upon it. We congratulate the munifi- 
cent promoters of this great national 
work, not only on the general interest 
which is taken in it far and near, but on 
the very satisfactory progress which has 
been made; and we trust that those who 
have a legitimate—nay, a bounden in- 
terest in this great work, will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity now afforded of 
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seeing for themselves that the representa - 
tion we have thus made is not over- 
coloured, 

Visiration.—On the 17th of August, 
the Very Reverend the Dean of Hereford 
held his fourth triennial visitation of the 
peculiar of the deanery of Hereford, com- 
prising thirty-two parishes, those of the 
city included. The service was per- 
formed by the Rev. John Hanbury, 
rector of St. Nicholas, in whose church 
the visitation was held. The sermon,a 
very excellent and well-timed one, was 
preached by the Rev. W. P. Musgrave, 
rector of Eaton Bishop. After divine 
service the names of the clergy were 
called, and it was gratifying to observe 
that only six were absent, of whom two 
were out of the neighbourhood, and two 
were prevented from attending by illness. 
Every one of the churchwardens was 
present. The dean’s charge was highly 
interesting on account of the statistical 
information it contained respecting the 
important district under his jurisdiction. 
—Hereford Journal. 


KENT. 


Gravesenp Cuurcn Union. —On 
Sunday, August 27th, sermons were 
preached in the churches of Gravesend 
and Milton, and of the surrounding 
parishes, in aid of the funds of the above 
union, which was established in 1839, 
in support of the Church Building, 
Curates’ Aid, and National School 
Societies, with those for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The 
fourth anniversary of the Church Union 
was held on Wednesday, August 30. 
Divine service commenced in Gravesend 
Church at three o'clock, and the sermon 
was preached by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Rochester. A public 
meeting was held in the Town-hall in 
the evening of the same day, in aid of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at which the 
Archdeacon of Rochester presided, sup- 
yorted by the Rev. Dr. Joynes, Rev. J. 
Stokes, Rev. J. C. Renouard, Rev. 
Ernest Hawkins (secretary to the Parent 
Society), Rev. F. C. Cook, Rev. J. 
Hindle, Rev. R. Keats, Rev. G. E. 
Murray, Rev. R. Salwey, Rev. W. H. 
Edmeades, Kev. W. J. Blew, Rev. J. 
Thompson, Rev. W. D. Johuston, Rev, 
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R. Joynes, Rev. T. Wodehouse, Rev, 
G. M. K. Ellerton, A. Park, Fsq., J. 
Tilden, Esq., W. Sanders, Esq., T. H. 
Brenchley, Esq., H. Swinny, Esq., &c. 
&e. The whole collections amounted 
to 88/. 3s. 8d. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of August, his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
regaled all the persons employed on his 
estates at Addington. The day being 
favourable, a number of tables were 
placed on the lawn in Addington Park, 
and the labourers and their families were 
amply supplied with the good old 
English fare of roast beef and plum 
pudding, with plenty of home-brewed 
ale. About 150 persons, men, women, 
and children, were assembled on the 
occasion, and the village church bells 
of Addington rang a merry peal ull 
evening. His grace and Mrs. Howley 
inspected the tables occasionally to see 
that all the guests were comfortable. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
an entertainment on Tuesday, Sept. 5th, 
at Addington Park, to the clergy ef his 
diocese and their ladies. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A Welsh church is about being opened 
at Manchester, where 20,000 W elshmen 
are now living, 

The clergy of Liverpool, with the two 
rev, rectors at their head, have resolved 
to promote, by all the means in their 
power, the National Society's exertions 
for the establishment and support of 
schools in the manufacturing and mining 
districts. 

ARCHDEACONRY OF MANCHESTER.— 
This important ecclesiastical office has 
at length been formally created ; the 
necessary instrument having passed the 
great seal and been confirmed by the 
Queen in council. he Rev. John 
Rushton is the newly-appointed arch- 
deacon, to the great satisfaction of all 
those in these districts who have for 
some years experienced the benefits ot 
Mr. Rushton’s indefatigable and sue- 
cessful efforts in the cause of church 
and school extension. The jurisdiction 
of the Manchester archdeaconry will eX- 
tend over the whole of the county of 
Lancaster, south of the Ribble, and the 
office is constituted as a precursor to the 
intended bishopric to be seated at Man- 
chester, Mr, Archdeacon Rushton has 
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had a lengthened interview with Sir 
Robert Peel at his residence in White- 
hall-gurdens, for the purpose of laying 
before the premier a large and compre- 
hensive scheme for the immediate esta- 
blishment of schools in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. It is generally known that 
Sir Robert Peel subscribes 1000/. to the 
extraordinary fund now in course of col- 
lection by the national society for imme- 
diate school extension, on a large and 
extensive scale.— Liverpool Mail. 
Curist Cuurcu, Hearn Frevo, 
Moss Stpg, Mancuester.—On Thurs- 
day, the 7th of September, the corner 
stone of this church was laid in the pre- 


sence of a great number of the clergy of 


the town and neizhbourhood, and a vast 
concourse of spectators. The church 
will be erected and endowed at the sole 
cost of Robert Heath, Esq. of Waterloo, 
near Liverpool, at an expense of 45001. 
It will be an elegant building in the 
Norman style of architecture, will ac- 
coinmodate about 1100 persons, and will 
be completed in the early part of June 
next. In proof of the interest felt by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, it 
may be stated that Mr. Heath, having 
consented to receive a subscription for a 
stained glass chancel window, a sum of 
near90/. hasalready been put down chiefly 
in one guinea subscriptions. An elegant 
silver trowel,the produce ofa subscription 
anongst the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, was prepared for presentation to 
Mr. Heath on this oceasion, and it bore 
the following inscription: —** To Robert 
Heath, Esq., of Waterloo, Crosbie, near 
Liverpool, who, at the cost of 4500/7, 
founded and endowed Christ Church, 
in the township of Moss Side, this 
trowel was respectfully and gratefully 
presented on lis laying the foundation 
stone, on the 7th of September, a.p. 
1843, by the inhabitants of Moss Side, 
ii the parish of Manchester.” Mr. 
Heath being a freemason, the stone was 


laid with masonic honours.x— Manchester 
Courier. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


A vestry was held on the 7th of Sept. 
in the parish church of St. John, Stam- 
ford, the rector being in the chair, for 
the purpose of granting a churchi-rate 
for the current year. A proposition was 
accordingly made for a threepenny rate, 
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and carried, notwithstanding an amend- 
ment which was moved for a twopenny 
one. The parishioners were unanimous 
in favour of a rate, deeming it right that 
the law on this subject should be obeyed, 
and the churchwardens enabled to dis- 
charge without loss to themselves the 
duties of their office.— Lincolnshire 
Chronicle. 

New Cuveen ar Sutron Baiper, 
—On Tuesday, the 29th of August, the 
above church was consecrated for divine 
worship by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
Besides his lordship, his chaplain, and 
attendants, about forty clergymen from 
the neighbourhood in their gowns took 
part in the ceremony. It is supposed 
that 1000 persons were present in the 
church. The church will seat about 
700 persons, and is erected and endowed 
by Benjamin Harrison, Esq., treasurer, 
and the Governors of Guy's hospital, 
London, who have large estates in the 
neighbourhood. 

It is stated that the report, on a survey 
of Lincoln cathedral, is, that 10,000/, 
must be expended upon it immediately 
to prevent it coming down, and 10,000/, 
more as soon as it can be procured. 


MIDDLESEX, 


Westminster Anpey.— The Rev, 
Dr. Turton, the newly-appointed Dean 
of Westminster, has given directions that 
the public shall in future have the privi- 
lege granted them of passing, after the 
termination of divine service, from the 
nave, under the organ, into the spacious 
and beautiful choir, from which egress 
will be obtained through the grand or 
western entrance into that magnificent 
cathedral, which has for many years been 
closed against the public, the only en- 
trance still being by the gate at Poet's 
Corner. This is very well as a com- 
mencement, but another twenty years can 
scarcely pass over without throwing open 
the whole of our cathedrals and abbeys 
to the public, and perhaps removing the 
barbarous and heathen monuments which 
render them too often mere objects of 
unsanctified curiosity, 

Tue tate Destruction ov Sr, 
Oxave’s Cuurcu.—The largest vestry 
meeting ever known of the parishioners 
of St. Olave’s, Southwark, took place on 
the 7th of September, for the purpose of 
considering the proper steps to be taken 
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in consequence of the destruction of the 
parish church by fire. At 11 o'clock 
the Rev, Dr. Kenny, the rector, was 
called to the chair, and briefly explained 
the business for which the meeting was 
convened. Mr. Allen the parish sur- 
veyor, has drawn up a report, in which 
he states, that it will be necessary to pull 
the whole of the tower down, as he finds 
it to be in a far more dangerous state 
than he at first anticipated. He calcu- 
lates, that to put the church in the same 
state as it was in before it was burntdown 
will cost about 10,000/.; a small re- 
duction, however, in that sum will take 
place from the sale of old metal, &c. 
After these minutes had been duly con- 
firmed, Mr. Bloyd recommended the 
speedy restoration of their parish church, 
and he firmly believed, if men of busi- 
ness were appointed as a committee to 
superintend its erection, it would not 
cost more than 2500/. He had heard 
with pain that an offer had been made 
for the ground which the old church 
stood on, but he trusted the site would 
not be removed, and that their place of 
worship would be rebuilt on the same 
spot as where it had stood for 1000 
years. (Ilear.) By removing it the ex- 
humation of the dead alone would 
amount to 4000/., and such a course 
would be committing a gross outrage on 
the relatives of the dead, as also on all 
good society. Mr. T. Walker was de- 
cidedly against the removal of the 
church. Mr, Sheriff Pilcher remarked, 
that the parish would reap a very great 
benefit by the building of their church on 
a new site, as would be found from the 
calculations which he had made. Much 
discussion here arose as to the above re- 
commendations, when Mr, Vane pro- 
posed a resolution to the effect that the 
church should be rebuilt on its present 
site, which was carried by a large majo- 
rity. A committee was then appointed 
to superintend its re-erection. 
Maraeiace Licences.—lt is impor- 
tant to parties requiring these documents, 
to know that they are not, as heretofore, 
obtained immediately upon application to 
the surrogates. In accordance with the 
interpretation put upon the Marriage Act 
by some of the ablest civilians, the sur- 
rogates are now required, previously to 
delivering licences to the parties, to ascer- 
tain from the registrar that no caveat has 
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been entered with him. A necessary 
delay, therefore, of some days occurs be. 
tween the period of application to the 
surrogate and the receipt of the licence, 

Paper For copyinc Monumenrar 
Brasses.—Mr. Limbird, of the Strand, 
has a sheet of paper four feet seven inches 
wide, six hundred yards long, and 
weighs one hundred and _ thirty-seven 
— It is of fine texture, and has 

made expressly for the purpose. 

The Chapel Royal, St. James’s, will 
be shortly closed for a few weeks, while 
the organ and a portion of the interior 
are undergoing repair. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land has given 251. towards deftaying 
the expense of heating Ovingham church. 

The Queen Dowager has given a dona- 
tion of 20/, to the fund to liquidate the 
expense of erecting St. Peter’s church, at 
Seremerston, which was recently conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Durham, and 
has transmitted 20/. in aid of the sub- 
scription for the erection of an additional 
church at Morpeth, 

A subscription has been commenced 
by the friends of the late Rev. Marcus 
Allen, B.A., for the purpose of erecting 
a monument or some other tribute of re- 
spect to his memory, as the first offi- 
ciating minister of St. Paul’s chapel, 
Westgate, Newcastle. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Earl Manvers has presented a second 
donation of two hundred guineas towards 
the completion of the new church at 
Leen Side, Nottingham. 

The parish church of Beeston, near 
Nottingham, is being rebuilt. The old 
church would only contain 253 persons, 
out of a population of more than 3000. 
The present one is to hold 800. The 
vicar has himself subscribed 200/., and 
by his exertions has raised sufficient to 
complete the building, excepting the 
tower, for finishing which about 500/. 
more is required. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The annual meeting of the Bath and 
Bedminster District Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, took place at Wrington, on the 
30th of August. The proceedings com- 
menced by divine service at the parish 
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church, followed by a sermon, by the 
Rev. H. Faithfull Gray, M.A., Rector of 
Pilton, Prebendary of Wells, and Hono- 
norary Principal of the Diocesan Training 
College. The chair was taken by the 
Rev. James Thomas Law, M.A., Chan- 
cellor of Lichfield, and Special Commis- 
sary of the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 
who, after an affecting allusion to the 
services of his venerable father, the Bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells, now incapaci- 
tated by age, proceded to avow his at- 
tachment to the society, as most faith- 
fully and efficiently performing the great 
work which she existed to fulfil. Le 
then called upon the Rev. Henry 
Thompson, M.A. Curate of Wrington, 
in the absence of the Secretary, to read 
the report, from which tn a that the 
number of books issued by the parent 
society were—Bibles, 123,790; ‘Testa- 
ments, 114,215 ; Common Prayer Books, 
339,294 ; Psalters, 11,243; whole num- 
ber, tractsand books included, 4,285,922. 
The report went on to state the proceed- 
ings of the society, in reference to do- 
mestic objects, noticing the grant of a 
complete set of books to the new church 
at Redhill, in the parish of Wrington ; 
reference was then made to colonial pro- 
ceedings. The report concluded with 
the issues of the local depository, which 
are as follows :—Bibles, 1668; Testa- 
ments, 1547; Common Prayer Books, 
3659; bound books, 5052; tracts, 
69,127; total, 81,057. The meeting 
was addressed by Lieut.-Col. Fawcett, 
G. Emery, Esq , the Revs. D. M. Clerk, 
Hl. F. Gray, R. Symes, E. P. Vaughan, 
A. Cooper, H. Thompson, J. Vane, &c, 


SHROPSHIRE, 


The Rev. Richard Scott, B.D. of Bra- 
zennose College, Oxford, has not only 
presented a new desk, worth 70 guineas, 
to the chapel-of-ease now building at 
Bayston Hill, near Shrewsbury, but has 
added a story to the tower of the church. 

On the 29th of August an examination 
was held at the Grammar School, Wem, 
for the purpose of filling up one of the 
Careswell Exhibitions attached to the 
above institution. Mr, ‘Thomas Gwynn 
a pupil of the Rev. Wm. Boulton, was 
elected. These exhibitions are of the 
yearly value of 60/., and must be held 
by natives of Shropshire. 

rhe Earl of Craven has contributed 
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100/., A. H. Slaney, Esq., including 
the site, 200/., Archdeacon Bathurst, 
100/., the Rev, J. Rees, 100/., and Sir 
A. V. Corbet, Bart., 5/., towards the 
fund for rebuilding the dilapidated 
church of Dawley. 

On the 28th of August, the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford consecrated Middle- 
ton church, a chapel-of-ease to Chirbury, 
Salop. Lord Cleve and William Gra- 
ham were present, as well as the Rev. 
W. Corbet, Chancellor of the diocese of 
Hereford, Archdeacon Vickers, the Revs. 
James Wilding, Daniel Nihill, R. J. 
Harrison, Mostyn Pryce, John Lloyd, 
Maurice Lloyd, J. Shepherd, C, Awdrey, 
E. Bickersteth, and R. Scott. The 
church is a substantial edifice of the 
Gothic order, capable of containing 300. 


SUFFOLK, 


Cuuncu-Rates. — On the 22nd of 
August, a vestry-meeting ‘was held at 
Bungay, for the purpose of making a 
church-rate for the current year. Arch- 
deacon Glover was in the chair, and after 
the usual estimate had been read by Mr. 
Mann, churchwarden, it was moved and 
seconded that a rate of 3d. in the pound 
be made. On the motion being put, 
Mr. Charles Childs said, he rose, as 
usual, to protest against the rate; when 
the archdeacon said, he thought, as Mr. 
Childs did not pay church-rates, he 
ought not to speak upon the subject. 
Mr. Childs said, the true question was, 
whether he was assessed to the rate pro- 
posed. As he had no doubt this was 
the case, he should stand upon his right 
as an inhabitant and householder to speak 
in vestry. ‘The Archdeacon said he should 
not wait to hear him unless he had a 
motion to make; (it had been already 
notified that the Archdeacon was about to 
leave the town by a coach passing within 
halfan hour.) Mr. Childs said he should 
conclude with a motion, which, however, 
he should preface by a remark that would 
not occupy five minutes. The arch- 
deacon said he should not wait to hear 
it, but take the vote of the vestry, Mr. 
Childs—That is, you decline to receive 
any motion, or putit to the vestry. Arch- 
deacon—Yes, ldo. And he immediately 
called for a show of hands, and declared 
the rate unanimously carried. — Bury 
Herald. 

The Bishop of Norwich consecrated 
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the new church at Stowupland, on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 6th, when Lord Arthur 
Hervey and forty-eight of the local clergy 
were present at the interesting ceremony. 

Bury Sr. Eomunps.—On Thursday, 
the 14th of September, a meeting of the 
parishioners of St. James’s, Bury, was 
held at the vestry, to make a church-rate, 
when the churchwardens proposed a rate 
of three-pence, which was opposed by 
Mr. T. Ridley, jun., (a dissenter.) Upon 
a show of hands, the churchwardens 
were in a minority. An adjournment 
was suggested to the Corn Exchange. 
The poll was required to be kept open 
till midnight; and at eight o’clock the 
churchwardens had a majority of thirty- 
two. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The new church at Upper Cornal, 
Sedgeley, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Hereford. It contains 950 
sittings, 628 of which are free. The new 
church at Tean, Checkley, has also been 
consecrated by his lordship. 


SUSSEX, 


The painted windows intended for the 
east end of Chichester Cathedral are now 
nearly ready for erection. 

Cuicnester.—On Wednesday, Aug. 
30th, anumerous company assembled to 
witness the ceremony of opening the 
Pancras National Infant School-room, 
which has just been erected in the parish 
through the exertions of the rector and 
the committee, During the evening the 
Bishop of Chichester addressed the meet- 
ing, commended the institution to their 
regard, and concluded with the bene- 
diction, 

Sunpay Trapinc 1N Bricguron.— 
A society, established afew months back 
for the suppression of Sunday-trading, 
has just issued two circulars, one to the 
gentry, and the other addressed to the 
tradesmen of the town, requesting them 
to close their shops on Sunday. Since 


the formation of the society, several of 
the tradesmen employing a number of 


hands have adopted the plan of paying 
them on Friday instead of Saturday 
night. This has been very Leneficial to 
the working man, and proved one of the 
hest means of stopping Sund \\ tracing. 
The society is supported by donations 
and annual subseriptions, and has in a 
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great measure carried out the object in 
view. The addresses recently issued are 
signed by the Rev. H. M. Wagner, the 
vicar, and the whole of the resident clergy, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The Earl of Warwick has given the 
munificent donation of 400/. in aid of the 
funds for erecting a chapel-of-ease in the 
parish of St. Mary, Warwick. The 
noble earl has also liberally offered to 
supply gratuitously all the stone re. 
quired for the erection of the intended 
church. 

The Vicar of Leamington has made 
great exertions to improve the parish 
church. The first stone of a new lan- 
tern tower has been laid, and a large 
number of county gentlemen were pre- 
sent at the ceremony. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A., 
prebendary of Lichfield. 


WILTSHIRE. 


On Tuesday, Aug. 29, the new church 
of St. Peter, at Swallowcliffe, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
The old parish church, which was erected 
in the twelfth century, having become 
much dilapidated, was taken down in 
the summer of 1841, and the new struc- 
ture raised upon a more favourable site. 

The Rev. Henry Caswell, M.A,, 
author of the “ History of the Mor- 
mons,” late of the American episcopal 
church, having been admitted to the pri- 
vileges of the English church, under the 
provisions of a special act of parliament, 
recently passed, has been licensed, by 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, to the 
curacy of Downton, on the nomination 
of the Rev. Rk, Paine, The appointment 
has been confirmed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 


The Queen Dowager has transmitted 
to the Bishop of Worcester two donations 
of 501, for the Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation and the Church Building Societies. 

Lady Emily Foley laid the foundation 
stone of the intended new church-of-ease 
at Barnard’s-green, Malvern, on the 26th 
of August. The attendance of the clergy 
and gentry was particularly numerous, 
and the ceremony passed off admirably. 
The site was given by Mr. E. Foley. 

PieasinG Circumstance. — The 
oiher week, the foundation-stoue of a 
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vew church was laid at Trimpley, near 
Kidderminster. A local paper, in re- 
porting the proceedings, observes, ““ We 
cannot omit to notice that one cottager, 
a labouring man, residing at Trimpley- 
green, with a liberality worthy the 
imitation of all, contributed 3/. out of 
his little store towards building this 
chapel.” 

YORKSHIRE. 


The restoration of York Minster is 
proceeding in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

IntinGwortn.— On Sunday, the 27th 
of August, two sermons were preached 
in Illingworth church ; that in the morn- 
ing by the Rev. W. Gillmor, and that 
in the evening by the Rev. J. R. Oldham, 
in aid of the fund for liquidating the 
debt due on the fine organ recently 
erected in that church. On the following 
Monday evening, full cathedral service 
was celebrated. The Rev. Joshua Faw- 
cett took the priest’s part; the lessons 
were read by the incumbent; and the 
sermon preached by the Rev. Dr, Hook, 
vicar of Leeds. Dr. Gauntlett, of Lon- 
don, presided at the organ with his usual 
and well known ability ; the Gregorian 
tunes were chiefly used. The collections 
(that of Sunday morning being made 
while the offertory sentences were ‘* in 
reading by a deacon”) amounted to 35/. 

On Wednesday, the 6th of August, 
the first stone of a new set of schools was 
laid at Meltham Mills, in the parish of 
Almondbury, Yorkshire. The children 
of the day-schools, accompanied by the 
choir of the church, walked in procession 
to the ground, and after singing the 100th 
psalm, the Rev. P. W. Brancker, M.A., 
incumbent, offered up suitable prayers. 
Mr. W. L. Brook then laid the stone 
with the usual forms, and the ceremony 
was concluded by the children singing 
the doxology. Two-thirds of the ex- 
pense attending the erection of these 
schools is borne by the Messrs. Brook ; 
the National Society and the Committee 
of Council making up the remainder. 
he building is intended to hold 360 
children, and the estimated cost, with the 
master’s house, is 900/. The ground is 
given by Mr. W. L. Brook. 


| WALES. 
FLINTSHIRE.—The new church, de- 
dicated to St. John, at Hawarden, has 
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been consecrated by, the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor. During the reading of the of- 
fertory sentences, the sum of 38/. was 
collected. The whole cost of the erec- 
tion and decorations of this church, 
amounting to upwards of 3000/., has 
been defrayed by the Glynne family. 

Luanryrnaca Cuvracu.—On Mon- 
day, the 17th July, the very handsome 
church of Llanfyrnach, in the county of 
Pembroke, which has lately been re- 
built in the first style of architecture, at 
the sole expense of the worthy rector, the 
Rev, John Jones, of Penlam, was re- 
opened for divine service, when prayers 
were read by the Rev. Thomas James, 
curate, and an appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. D. Davies, rector 
of Meline, from Psalm Ixxxvii. 3. 

The opening and consecration of 
Rhymney Church took place ou Friday 
the 14th of July. The ceremony was 
performed by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff, assisted by the Rev. 
W. Bruce Knight, chancellor of the dio- 
cese, in the presence of a very large and 
respectable congregation. 

Llanvain Chapel, near Monmouth,was 
lately opened by licence from the Lord 
Bishop, not by consecration, there being 
no endowment. The full amount of the 
expenses attendant on the erection has 
not yet been made up, and a sum is 
much wanting for the endowment. An 
excellent example has been set by James 
Davies, the old schoolmaster of Devau- 
dev, who has liberally contributed to 
both objects; and we need scarcely add, 
that both the building and endowment 
fund have been largely assisted by the 
Bishop of Llandaff— Saal paper. 

The Bishop of Llandaff consecrated the 
new church at Llanidan, Anglesey, in 
the presence of Lord Boston and Hon. 
Misses Irby, Mrs. Assheton Smith, and 
a large assembly of the gentry and clergy 
of the diocese, on Wednesday, August 
the 23rd. Lord Boston gave the site 
and stone for the building, and subscribed 
the handsome sum of 250/, to cover the 
expense of its erection. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph’s will con- 
secrate the new church at Welshpool 
early in the ensuing month. 

A new parish church 1s about to be 
built at Flestiniog, Merioneth, on a spot 
of ground yiven by Lord Newborough. 
The first stone will be laid shortly. 
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SCUTLAND. 


On Wednesday, the 23rd of August, 
the Bishop of Glasgow consecrated a 
new episcopal chapel at Annan. The 
sacred edifice was built by subscription. 


The principal contributors were, the 


Rev. J. Irving, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Earl of Mansfield, the Marquts of 
(Queensberry, and D. A. Carruthers, Esq., 
of Warmandbie. The work was also 
aided by a grant of 50/. from the Society 
for Promoting Chnstian Knowledge. 
The « lady el contaius seats for about one 
hundred and sixty-four individuals, and 
isin all respects fitted up with great sim- 
plicity and good taste. The chancel and 
altar, in particular, are deserving of praise. 
The plans, building, and warming, by 
Parker's patent apparatus, Cost 618/. 
Os. id., and the entire cost « f the chi pel 
and burial-ground attached, is 706/. The 
episcop ilchurch has latterly made a great 
advance ip Scotland ; the dissensious in 
the pre sbyte ran church have contributed 
to this. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Canapva—On Thursday, the 20th of 
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July, the interesting ceremony of lay; 
the corner-stone of Trinity ( hurech, 1 
ronto, was performed by the Bishoy 
Toronto, assisted by his chaplains, int 
presence of a large concourse of peo 
who seemed to take a hearty and lively 
interest in the proceedings of the day. 
Tne Corontat Bisnorrics. — |] 
next | ishopric to be erected for the 
lonies is that of New Brunswick; ar 
the committee have determined 
commending a clergyman to her Majcsty’s 
government, to be consecrated to t 
see, so soon as 30,0004, the sum reg 
for the endowment, shall have be 
raised. The sum of 20,000/. has 
contributed from the Colomal Bishoy 
Fund, and about 50002. have been re- 
ceived from other quarters, and a 
4000/1. are now required to secur 
establishment of a bishopric in Nv 
Brunswick, at present a portion of 
large diocese of Nova Scotia. The 
come of the bishop will be 1200/. | 
annum, but the appointment will 
made when a clear revenue of J000/, 
year shall have been secured. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor has twice carefully read the letter of “A. T.” 


Hy regrets that | 


cannot insert it, from the feeling that it might lead to a painful discussion, 
unattended with any probability that the difficulties would be overcome. 


The packet for 
having been obtained. 


‘W. M." has not yet been made up, the earlier portion not 


The communications of “ T. R. B.A” are very acceptable. 


Answers to the questions of ‘Sacerdos Parechialis” may perhaps be ob- 


tained for the next number. 


The following note has been received :— 


* Mr. Eprron,—In the present (September) Notices to Correspondents, 


there ts an 


unfortunate juxta-position of paragraphs, by which I am apparently 


+] 11 ss 5 ; 
charged with holding out a threat against my ecclesiastical superiors. 


* bradford, Sept. oth, 1643." 


‘OW, B. WIn ING. 


The Editor hopes that no reader so interpreted it. 





